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CHAPTER  I. 


Sorrow,  and  grief  of  heart, 


j^  Make  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man. 

Shakspeare. 

<^ 

^    Young   Elford  set  forward  on   his  way  :  the 

night  was  beautiful ;  the  blue  concave  of  heaven, 

studded  with  its  planets   and  its  thousands  of 

^  ^  brilliant  stars,  those  wonders  of  creation,  shone 

^  resplendent ;  as   the  moon,  full  and  cloudless, 

.  kept    on    her   high    course   in   silent  majesty. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  to  breathe  along  the 

woods,  or  to  disturb  the  beauty  and  holy  quiet 

of  the    scene ;    saving   that   now   and    then  a 

tinkling  sheep-bell  from  a  distant  field,  the  bark 

of  a  dog,  or  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  gave  a 

momentary  interruption  to  a  stillness  that  was 

VOL.  II.  B 
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deep,  awe-inspiring,  and  impressive,  —  a  stillness 
^vllicll,  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  night,  was 
calculated  to  raise  the  mind  to  Him  who  guides 
the  heavens  in  their  courses,  who  "  binds  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,"  and  saith  to 
all  created  things,  ''  I  am  your  Father/' 

Por  some  time  Reginald  kept  along  the  high- 
way till  he  observed  an  object  that  Mistress 
Raleigh  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  the  mark  to 
denote  where  he  was  to  turn  out  of  the  public 
road.  This  was  a  stone  cross,  supposed  to  be 
Saxon :  it  had  as  yet  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
flinatics  who  destroyed  every  venerable  relic  of 
the  kind  throughout  the  land,  under  the  plea  of 
pulling  down  popish  abominations.  Here, 
therefore,  he  turned  off,  crossed  a  field,  and  at 
lenfTth  entered  upon  one  of  those  wild  and  open 
pieces  of  ground,  strewn  with  rocks,  so  fre- 
quently found  even  amidst  the  most  wooded 
parts  of  the  county  of  Devon.  Here  a  little 
stream,  that  issued  from  a  hill  beyond,  coursed 
its  way  along,  sparkling  in  the  moonlight,  and 
murmuring  gently  with  a  sound  not  ill  suited  to 
soothe  and  to  lull  ''  the  drowsy  ear  of  night." 
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Reginald,  as  directed,  followed  the  course  of 
this  small  stream,  which,  like  a  communicative 
guide,  continued  to  talk  to  him  as  it  ran  forward 
by  his  side  on  the  way.  It  soon  entered  the 
skirts  of  a  wood  through  which  it  meandered, 
and  was  often  lost  to  the  sight  amid  the  umbra- 
geous canopy  of  thick  branches  and  leaves. 

He  now  quitted  the  more  regular  path,  and 
struck  into  one  so  overgrown  with  briars,  weeds, 
and  nettles,  that  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  he  made  his  way  through  it ;  and 
often  paused  to  look  around  him  so  as  to  feel 
assured  he  was  not  losing  himself  in  the  wood. 
But  though  he  could  no  longer  see  the  friendly 
brook  that  had  hitherto  been  his  guide,  yet  its 
pleasant  murmurs  still  met  his  ear,  as  it  glided 
onward  by  some  unseen  channel  near  his  path. 

Reginald  was  of  a  thoughtful  temper ;  and 
he  now  indulged  his  melancholy  in  reflecting 
upon  the  course  of  this  little  streamlet.  How 
much  it  reminded  him  of  the  fortunes  of  men, 
^s  they  are  directed  in  this  world  by  the  care  of 
a  superintending  Providence.  Like  the  triumph 
of  prosperity  in  man,  he  had  seen  it  sparkling 
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and  shining  under  the  influence  of  the  full  and 
open  light,  anon  the  rivulet  became  overcast  by 
gloomy  shadows,  its  lustre  was  gone,  but  its 
force  and  every  useful  property  of  its  nature 
remained  the  same.  Sometimes  the  waters 
were  silent,  at  others  loud ;  suddenly  they  were 
missed,  and  had  sunk  within  some  hollow  cavity 
of  the  earth  ;  yet  though  sunken  they  were  not 
lost,  for  presently  they  rose  again  to  flow  on  in 
a  wider  course  and  with  a  strength  and  lustre  far 
beyond  their  former  state.  Even  so,  thought 
Reginald,  does  Providence  guide  the  fortunes  of 
men  through  devious  paths;  yet  wheresoever 
they  are,  if  lost  to  human  hopes  as  to  human 
sight,  the  eye  of  God  sees  through  all,  follows 
them  every  where,  and  often  raises  man  from 
the  depths  of  his  misery  to  honour,  to  happiness, 
to  himself. 

"  I  know  it  is  so,"  continued  Reginald,  as  he 
gave  vent  to  his  thoughts  aloud,  "  I  feel  it  to  be 
a  truth ;  I  will  hope  then  for  the  best ;  even 
against  hope  I  will  not  despair;  and  surely 
whilst  I  repine  for  the  loss  of  those  blessings  I 
1)0  longer  possess,  it  would  be  unthankful  to  the 
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Giver  of  all  good  not  to  laud  him  for  those  I 
have  enjoyed  ;  even  though  they  should  now  be 
lost  to  me  for  ever." 

With  reflections  such  as  these  he  endeavoured 
to  cheer  his  mind  as  he  passed  on  ;  yet  even  as 
he  did  so  he  sighed,  and  gazed  with  a  melan- 
choly eye  on  the  woods  as  they  stood  hushed 
around  him ;  their  high  tops  and  drooping 
branches  beautifully  touched  and  silvered  by  the 
light  of  the  moon ;  receiving,  perhaps,  an 
additional  lustre  from  the  contrast  afforded  by 
the  thick  and  impenetrable  shadows  that  hung 
around :  here  and  there  alone  broken  by  the 
gaunt  arm  of  some  old  tree  that  started  boldly 
forward  into  the  light,  and  looked,  to  the  eye 
of  fancy,  like  a  human  arm  belonging  to  the 
body  of  some  giant,  who  was  well  represented 
in  the  dark  and  massive  bulk  of  the  aijed  oak 
from  which  it  sprang,  the  oak  itself  standing 
aloft  amidst  his  fellow-denizens  of  the  forest 
like  a  hardy  captain  who  rallies  round  him  the 
hosts  be  would  lead  on  to  the  battle. 

Reginald  now  drew  near  a  hovel  that  had 
belonged,  in  days  of  yore,  to  some  woodcutter: 
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it  was,  in  its  present  condition,  almost  unin- 
habitable, being  ruinous  and  decayed.  An  oak 
of  immense  size,  so  hollowed  at  its  base  that 
the  aperture  was  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
creep  into  it,  stood  near.  The  miserable  hut 
had  been  originally  built  of  loose  stones  and 
peat,  ike  the  huts  of  this  description  still  seen 
on  Dartmoor.  It  was  thatched  at  the  top,  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre  for  a  chimney.  The  walls 
of  this  precarious  dwelling  had,  in  many  parts, 
given  way,  and  the  door  was  so  shattered  as  to 
be  incapable  of  shutting  close  ;  whilst  the  roof, 
when  seen  by  day,  might  be  the  only  thing  that 
afforded  security  to  any  person  who  took  shelter 
beneath  it  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  for  it  was  so 
grass-grown,  and  covered  with  moss,  ivy,  and 
weeds,  that  at  a  little  distance  it  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  thick  screen  of  vege- 
tation by  which  it  was  surrounded  on  every 
side.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  interior 
of  such  a  dwelling  could  not  boast  of  many 
comforts. 

As  Reginald  drew  near,  he  perceived  through 
the  broken  door  a  ray  of  light.    He  stopped  and 
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looked  in.  Again  he  paused  ere  he  could  re- 
solve to  enter,  and  wished  for  a  few  moments 
not  only  to  observe  the  demeanour  of  the  un- 
fortunate inmate  of  the  hut,  but  also  to  recover, 
in  some  degree,  from  the  agitation  he  expe- 
rienced at  the  thought  of  meetinor  his  father 
under  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary  dis- 
tress. Whilst  he  pauses,  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  man  on  whom  he  now 
gazed  with  so  much  earnestness  and  affection. 

Sir  Marmaduke  El  ford,  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Devon,  was  a 
younger  son  :  he  had  been  designed  for  the 
church,  and  passed  through  the  university  with 
great  honour.  Every  body  considered  him 
peculiarly  adapted  for  that  sacred  profession  to 
which  he  had  been  devoted  from  his  boyish 
days.  His  mind  was  of  a  grave,  energetic,  and 
elevated  cast ;  whilst  in  his  feelings  and  pursuits 
he  was  enthusiastic.  His  passions  were  strong, 
but  so  was  his  reason ;  and,  like  a  good  go- 
vernor of  himself,  he  made  it  his  study  to 
endeavour  to  subdue  what  was  wrong  in  his 
nature.  It  was  seldom  that  he  suffered  his 
B  4 
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passions  to  gain  the  victory ;  yet  when  such  a 
victory  was  gained,  it  was  unsparing :  and  even 
whilst  a  young  man  at  Oxford,  though  his  ge- 
neral conduct  was  remarked  for  its  sedateness, 
nevertheless,  if  he  did  transgress  the  rules,  it 
was  always  in  a  more  daring  manner  than  that 
practised  by  a  more  frequent  but  less  impas- 
sioned offender. 

As  he  grew  up  to  full  manhood,  the  suscep- 
tibility of  his  feelings,  his  studious,  solitary, 
and  melancholy  habits,  cast  such  a  gloom  over 
his  mind  that  many  said  he  was  more  fit  for  an 
ascetic  monk,  had  he  been  a  papist,  than  for  a 
clergyman  of  the  mild  and  sober  principles  of 
the  established  church.  He  had,  however,  a 
very  different  view  of  the  subject ;  and  con- 
sidered the  protestant  ministry  as  a  calling  the 
most  awful  and  severe.  Perhaps  he  thought 
too  much  of  its  responsibility,  and  too  little  of 
its  hopes,  its  comforts,  and  its  cheering  in- 
fluence on  the  heart  and  conversation  of  a  good 
man,  who  honours  God  even  in  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  duties  and  his  life.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  never  took  holy  orders  ;  for  a  circumstance 
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occurred  which  in  a  moment  changed  his  destiny, 
by  making  him  the  representative  and  sole  sur- 
viving heir  of  the  great  estates  and  family  of 
Elford.  Both  his  elder  brothers  died,  within  a 
week  of  each  other,  of  the  small-pox;  and  Mar- 
maduke  was,  therefore,  called  home  from  Ox- 
ford, and  obliged,  by  the  authority  of  his  father 
(to  which  he  submitted  as  a  point  of  duty),  to 
abandon  the  church  as  a  profession  altogether. 
He  was  now  received  into  the  family  mansion, 
near  Sheepstor  in  Devon,  wdth  all  the  honours 
and  consideration  due  to  the  sole  heir  of  so 
ancient  and  noble  a  descent. 

His  change  in  life  was  great,  but  it  made  no 
alteration  in  his  habits,  studies,  or  disposition. 
The  same  gloom  hung  over  his  spirits,  and 
depressed  all  those  qualities  of  mind  that  are 
so  engaging  and  amiable  in  youth.  He  was 
just  as  much  as  ever  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
misanthrope,  for  he  seemed  to  feel  no  interest 
in  any  thing  belonging  to  this  world ;  and  whilst 
he  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  strong  mind  on 
the  most  bewildering  portions  of  theology  — 
searching  out  the  hidden  things  of  futurity  — 
B  5 
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he  almost  overlooked  those  that  lay  obvious 
before  his  view.  In  him,  too,  this  tendency 
to  deep  metaphysical  musings  was  the  more 
alarming,  since  a  whisper  went  round  that  the 
El  fords,  in  more  than  one  generation,  had  ex- 
hibited marks  of  an  hereditary  derangement  of 
the  intellects. 

At  this  alarming  crisis,  when  no  one  could 
rouse  young  Elford  from  his  mystical  studies 
and  his  gloom,  he  was  saved  from  any  ill  con- 
sequences that  might  have  resulted  from  them 
by  a  power  which,  though  it  is  represented  by 
poets  as  being  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  child, 
is  often  seen  to  be  strong  enough  to  subdue 
even  warriors,  who  never  yielded  to  a  mortal 
arm  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  speak  plainly, 
Marmaduke  Elford  fell  in  love  ;  and  his  feelings, 
that  had  long,  seemingly,  been  torpid  under 
the  deep  melancholy  of  his  character,  now 
thoroughly  roused,  knew  no  moderation:  he 
was  as  enthusiastic  in  his  affections  to  the  be- 
loved object  of  his  choice  as  he  had  ever  been 
devoted  to  his  most  favourite  studies. 

She  was  a  lady  of  a  less  elevated  rank  than  his 
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own,  and  possessed  no  fortune ;  but  It  must  be 
confessed  that  her  merit  deserved  and  fully  ex- 
cused his  fondness  for  her.  She  was  not  only 
beautiful  and  well  accomplished,  but  was  of  a 
most  excellent  disposition  ;  of  a  warm  and 
affectionate  heart.  Glad  to  see  his  son  take 
an  interest  in  any  thing  of  this  world,  the  father 
gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage ;  and  soon 
after  dying,  he  left  Sir  Marmaduke  Elford  and 
his  lovely  bride  the  sole  possessors  of  his  great 
estate. 

The  youthful  pair  for  some  few  years  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  felicity  seldom  found  as  the  lot  of 
humanity.  A  son,  called  Reginald,  was  born 
to  crown  their  love,  and,  as  it  was  hoped,  to 
hand  dow^n  their  name  in  honour  to  posterity. 
Sir  Marmaduke's  peculiar  temper  had  long  lost 
all  its  asperity  and  gloom  under  the  holy  and 
gentle  influence  of  pure  conjugal  affection ; 
whilst  his  tenderness  and  enthusiasm,  awakened 
by  so  excellent  an  object,  if  it  now  was  in  fault, 
sinned  in  too  much  loving;  indeed  he  might 
be  said  almost  to  adore  his  wife. 

But  this  bright  scene  of  happiness  was  des- 
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tined  to  know  a  fearful  change.  They  had  no 
child  but  Reginald ;  and  whilst  he  was  yet  at 
Oxford,  at  the  same  college  with  the  son  of  the 
gallant  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  he,  as  well  as  that 
young  gentleman  (who  was  only  fifteen  years 
old),  was  called  home  to  Devon,  by  his  loyal 
father ;  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  like  Sir  Bevil,  de- 
voted his  only  son  to  the  service  of  King 
Charles.  But  this  was  not  all :  he  raised  a 
troop  of  horse  himself;  held  out  his  family 
mansion  till  it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  then 
flying  by  night  to  save  life,  when  no  more 
could  be  done,  fled  with  his  lady  and  his  son  to 
Ford  House,  near  Exeter,  —a  mansion  also  in 
arms  for  the  King,  and  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  memorable  actions  of  heroic  valour 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  during  the  civil 
wars.  Ford  House  was  then  repeatedly  taken 
and  retaken  by  either  party,  till  Fairfax  and 
Waller  finally  subdued  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Parliament. 

The  ruin  that  fell  on  the  brave  Sir  Marma- 
duke and  his  gallant  son  Reginald  is  already 
known  to  the  reader.     But  one  part  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  former  is  not  yet  known  to  him, 
nor  can  we  here  so  fully  relate  it  as  it  might  be 
wished ;  since  even  in  his  own  day  it  was  in- 
volved in  deep  mystery.  We  allude  to  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  said  to  have  attended 
the  death  of  Lady  Elford,  and  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer.  These 
circumstances  had  so  affected  the  mind  of  the 
unfortunate  and  persecuted  husband,  that  his 
reason,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  had  received  a 
shock'the  most  severe,  so  that  he  never  entirely 
recovered  from  their  effects  :  and  there  were  mo- 
ments when  the  wildness  and  the  irregularity 
both  of  his  conduct  and  discourse  showed  an 
unsettled  if  not  a  deranged  state  of  mind.  It 
is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  had  not  this 
cause  of  misery  existed  to  torture  his  feelings, 
a  man  so  enthusiastic,  so  devoted  as  he  was  to 
the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  must  have 
suffered  severely  at  the  sight  of  those  distresses 
that  now  involved  both  King  and  people  in  one 
common  calamity  and  ruin.  Whilst  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  bore  arms  for  the  King,  and  especially 
after  his  wife's  death,   all  the  smothered  enthu- 
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siasm  of  his  character  had  broken  out ;  and, 
like  fire  suppressed,  so  soon  as  it  finds  vent,  it 
broke  forth  but  with  greater  vigour  for  its 
former  temporary  repression. 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  been  bold  and  daring  in 
action,  but  stern  and  little  pitiful  in  conquest. 
Brave  himself  in  meeting  a  foe,  and  heedless  of 
death  or  danger  whenever  it  affected  his  own 
person,  he  felt  not  so  much  for  his  misguided 
opponents  as  might  have  been  desired ;  since, 
misguided  though  they  were,  still  they  were 
his  countrymen.  Those  of  his  own  party  were 
considered  by  him  as  brothers,  and  the  King  as 
a  common  father  to  them  all,  for  whom  they  were 
bound  to  sacrifice  ail,  even  life  itself;  whilst  his 
enemies  were  looked  upon  by  Elford  with  an 
animosity,  a  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  would  be 
satisfied  with  no  concessions,  with  nothing  but 
their  total  extirpation  or  defeat. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  this  sketch  of  his 
character,  we  might  say,  perhaps,  with  truth, 
that  nature  had  given  him  many  and  great  qua- 
lities :  but  his  melancholy  views  of  religion,  in 
early  life,  had  converted  what  should  have  been 
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a  source  of  hope  into  one  alone  of  terror  ;  and, 
latterly,  rendered  desperate  by  repeated  cala- 
mities, and  the  indulgence  of  a  violent  party 
spirit,  he  was  at  once  stern,  fierce,  and  wretched, 
—  an  image  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
truly  such  a  character  as,  taken  altogether,  no 
other  times  but  those  of  civil  discord  could  have 
produced. 

Whilst  the  sorrowing  son  looked  in  upon  his 
wretched  father,  he  now  beheld  him  sitting, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  armed,  bareheaded,  and 
reading  one  of  those  few  books  he  had  pre- 
served as  the  companions  of  his  misery.  The 
rays  of  light  fell  upon  a  countenance,  in  whose 
worn  and  haggard  features  there  was  little  re- 
mains of  the  manly  beauty  by  which  it  had 
once  been  distinguished  ;  and  as  little  was  there 
to  be  found,  that  spoke  of  gentle  or  tender 
affections.  Melancholy  and  severity  seemed 
habitual,  though  a  certain  indescribable  cha- 
racter of  wildness  marked  the  eyes,  that  oc- 
casionally rose  to  enthusiasm,  and  even  to 
grandeur,  in  its  expression,  as  his  high  spirit 
would  sometimes  look  abroad,  in  spite  of  the 
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deep  gloom  that  was  usually  settled  on  his  brow. 
In  such  moments  his  eye  would  dilate  and  flash 
as  with  fire,  or,  sudden  and  bright,  like  the 
liorhtninn:  when  dartinoj  forth  from  black  and 
heavy  clouds. 

To  see  Sir  ^larmaduke  in  his  present  state 
was,  indeed,  a  sight  not  to  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference, since  he  was  such  an  image  of  af- 
fliction as  made  common  men  silent  in  his 
presence,  and  forbade  them  to  smile  when  they 
looked  upon  him :  there  was,  in  fact,  altogether, 
that  air  of  dignity  about  him,  which  imposed 
respect  even  upon  his  enemies;  they  might 
curse  him  in  their  hearts,  but  they  could  never 
feel  contempt  for  him  under  any  circumstances 
of  his  distress. 

As  Reginald  Elford  attempted  to  raise  the 
latch  of  the  litde  door,  a  dog,  the  sole  guardian 
of  the  miserable  inmate  of  the  hut,  barked 
fiercely.  Sir  Marmaduke  started  up,  and  had 
already  placed  his  hand, upon  his  arms,  when 
his  son  stood  before  him.  He  instantly  dropped 
his  hand,  looked  steadfastly  upon  him,  but 
showed  no  change  of  feeling  or  of  countenance, 
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as  the  vounsf  man,  with  affectionate  duty,  and 
overcome  by  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  the  fatigue 
he  had  encountered  in  so  long  a  search  after 
his  afflicted  parent,  burst  into  tears,  and  said, 
"  Oh,  my  dear  father,  do  I  at  last  see  you? 
But,  gracious  Heaven,  in  what  a  place  !  yet, 
thank  God,  I  have  found  you.  Are  you  not 
glad  to  see  me?  Speak  to  me — give  me  but 
your  blessing !  " 

"  My  blessing/'  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  mildly, 
"  is  ever  yours.  May  God  watch  over  you. 
But  why  did  you  seek  me  here  ?  You  may  ex- 
pose yourself  to  danger,  but  me  you  cannot 
serve." 

Reginald,  in  some  measure  comforted  by- 
hearing  the  njlM  and  tranquil  tone  in  which  his 
father  addressed  him,  replied  with  a  warmth 
of  affection,  and  a  devotion  of  duty,  so  truly 
amiable,  that  even  the  stern  feelings  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  were  in  some  measure  softened, 
and  he  looked  with  a  countenance  more  ex- 
pressive of  interest  upon  his  son  than  he  had 
hitherto  done  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Regi- 
nald now  informed  him  respecting  certtiin  par- 
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ticulars,  which  his  father  desired  to  know,  of 
the  search  he  had  hitherto  made  in  pursuit  of 
him.  The  son  had  more  than  this  to  commu- 
nicate ;  but  he  paused,  as  he  felt  doubtful  if 
he  should  now  relate  it,  or  defer  it  till  the  mor- 
row, for  he  feared  the  communication  would 
agitate  his  spirits.  He  now  produced,  from 
under  his  cloak,  some  slight  refreshments, 
which,  knowing  his  parent's  distress,  he  had 
thought  would  be  needed,  and  pressed  him  to 
take  some  wine  that  was  in  a  small  flask.  Re- 
ginald then  declared  it  was  his  intention  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  hut. 

Sir  Marmaduke  tasted  sparingly  of  the  re- 
freshments thus  dutifully  provided  for  him;  but 
when  his  son  urged  him  to  try  and  take  repose, 
the  sufPerer  assured  him  that  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  sleep,  and  would  rather  converse 
with  the  son  from  whom  he  liad  so  Ions:  been 
absent.  It  was  evident  that  on  this  eveninij 
there  was  more  of  melancholy  than  of  wildness 
in  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  unfortunate 
man;  for  he  discoursed  in  a  sad  but  perfectly 
consistent  strain.     To   his  son's   wish   that  he 
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should  take  rest  he  thus  replied:  —  "  Rest  is 
for  the  heart  untroubled,  and  for  the  weary 
head  :  mine,  God  knows,  is  weary  enough ;  but 
my  heart  is  too  unquiet  for  the  stillness  and 
tranquillity  of  sleep.  Ob,  my  son,  look  at 
yonder  bed  !"  He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the 
straw  piled  into  a  heap.  "  Were  that  a  grave 
instead  of  an  earthly  rest,  how  gladly  would  I 
lay  me  down  in  the  solitude  of  darkness;  for 
long  has  my  soul  mourned  at  the  gates  of  death, 
and,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not ! 
Even  so  are  my  hopes  —  they  have  been,  they 
are  no  more;  and  misery,  that  haggard  witch, 
has  fixed  her  eye  upon  me :  there  is  fascination 
in  it,  evil  though  it  be;  and  I  have  no  power  to 
look  another  way." 

There  was  something  alarming  in  the  manner 
in  which  Sir  Marmaduke  pronounced  these  last 
words,  in  a  tone  so  desolately  miserable,  that, 
anxious  to  give  a  turn  to  the  discourse,  even 
though  it  might  be  a  painful  one,  Reginald 
hinted  he  had  a  communication  to  make  of  some 
import.     Sir  Marmaduke  enquired  what  it  was. 
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Reginald  then  briefly  told  him,  that  though  the 
King  was  still  confined  in  Carisbrook  Castle, 
yet  the  artfid  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  par- 
liament towards  their  sovereign  (having  pro- 
posed to  him  terms  in  the  late  treaty  which 
they  knew  Charles,  from  conscience  and  his 
high  sense  of  duty,  could  never  accept,)  had 
awakened  once  more  for  the  unfortunate  king 
a  strong  feeling  of  compassion  and  loyalty 
throughout  the  country;  so  that  it  was  to  be 
hoped  some  plan  might  even  yet  be  set  on  foot, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Cavaliers  in  the  west, 
to  effect  his  deliverance,  especially  as  the  par- 
liament and  the  army  were  much  at  variance; 
the  latter  having  boldly  declared  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a 
total  change  in  the  whole  frame  of  government. 
Sir  Marmaduke,  contrary  to  his  son's  expect- 
ations, did  not  seem  to  be  so  immediately 
roused  by  this  communication;  for  he  only 
smiled  when  he  heard  of  the  divisions  now 
existing  between  those  very  powers  that  had 
before  united  for  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
power  and  place. 
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"  And  such,"  said  young  Elford,  "  is  likely 
to  be  the  end  of  their  union.  There  is  no 
dependence  either  on  the  measures  or  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  forget  their  duty  to  God  in 
their  ambition  ;  yet  some  of  them,  and  especially 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Vane,  are  accounted 
the  wisest  among  men." 

"  Oh,  man  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Marmaduke,  as 
his  melancholy  spirit  suggested  a  moral  reflec- 
tion  from    hearing   this    remark   of    his    son, 
"  Man  !   boast  not  thyself  of  thy  wisdom ;  for 
how  often  do  thy  best  devices  become  nought ! 
thy  wisdom  humbled,  even  in  its  very  pride  ! 
How  far  less  certain   is  it  in  action  than  the 
instinct  of  the  animals  and  even  insects  of  the 
globe  !     They  know  no  law  but  that  of  their 
Creator,   and   following   it,    never   fail.      The 
statesman  builds  his   fabric  of  human  policy, 
but  not  so  truly  as  the  poor  ant  her  earth-raised 
mound  !     The  merchant  speculates ;    his  ship 
goes  forth,  with  white  and  ruffling  sails,  like 
>  the  spreading  wings  of  a  bird :  how  strong  are 
his  hopes  !   how  gallant  her  array  !     She  rides 
and  triumphs  !    But  a  tempest  comes,  the  strong 
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winds  blow,  and  where  are  all  his  hopes?  The 
breath  of  Heaven  has  made  them  nothinjr  ! 
Whilst  the  bee  that  stays  at  home,  and  hum- 
ming all  the  day,  as  maids  sing  at  their  toil, 
knows  no  wreck  to  his  hopes,  but  with  his  little 
trowel  shall  build  a  house  that  may  instruct  an 
architect  for  beauty.  His  labours  fail  not,  till 
man  steps  in  to  rob  him  of  his  spoils  !" 

He  paused,  turned  to  Reginald,  and  asked, 
though  with  little  appearance  of  interest,  if  there 
was  any  plan  in  actual  agitation  for  the  service 
of  the  King. 

'*  There  is,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  It  is 
known  to  me:  I  have  now  about  me  papers  of 
import,  that  I  am  charged  to  bear  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bastard.  To-morrow  I  will  tell  you  all ; 
but  not  to-night.  You  look  agitated  and  fa- 
,tigued.  I  will  not,  therefore,  now  enter  into 
further  particulars.  Sir  William  must  know 
of  your  being  in  this  county ;  and  if  he  thinks 
it  possible  to  shelter  you,  in  safety  to  yourself, 
he  is  my  friend,  and  will  do  it.  Then^  my 
dear  father,  you  may  be  removed  from  this 
wretched  place." 
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"  It  must  not  be,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke.     "  T 
am   so  beset  with  foes,  that  should  I  be  seen 
abroad  before  this  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
ripe    for  action,   suspicion   would   fall   on   any 
friend  in  this  county  who  received  me :  it  would 
ruin  the  enterprise.     No,  I  will  never,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  ease,  become  a  hinderance  to 
that  great  cause  for  which  I  would  freely  forfeit 
life.     Life  !  what  is  life  to  me  ?     Have  I  not 
lived  to  see  confusion  and  death  cover  my  na- 
tive land  with  misery?    my  King,  the  lord  of 
honour  and  of  princely  rule,  pushed  from  his 
high  place  by  vile  and  rebel  hands,  reeking  in 
the  blood  of  their  fellow-people  ?    And,  worse, 
that  King  has   become  a  prisoner  !    who  shall 
say   if  he  is  ever  destined  to   know  freedom 
more  ?    Whilst,  oh  Heaven  !  what  am  I  ?  what 
has  this  rebellion  made  of  me?" 

Reginald,  who  feared  from  these  last  words, 
and  the  wildness  of  his  father's  eye,  that  he  was 
about  reverting  to  that  terrible  subject,  the 
mention  of  which  always  brought  on  some  de- 
gree of  mental  derangement,  endeavoured  to 
check  him,  but  he  could  not. 
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Sir  Marmaduke  thus  continued :  —  "  Have  I 
not  lived  to  lose  all  that  is  the  life  of  life  ?  to 
see  my  royal  master,  for  whom  I  fought  and 
bled,  a  captive  ?  my  house  ruined,  my  fortune 
seized  by  ruffian  hands,  my  name  branded,  my 
son  a  wandering  beggar  ?  myself  an  outcast,  a 
price  set  upon  my  head,  with  nothing  left  to  me 
but  the  privilege  of  the  miserable  to  lament 
me,  and,  like  Job,  to  deplore  my  ruined 
honours?" 

He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  overpowered  by 
his  feelings  :  again  he  spoke:  — "  These  are  the 
fruits  of  rebellion — rebellion  that,  as  a  fierce 
beast  of  prey,  seeks  its  food  with  unsparing 
wrath.  Nay,  worse,  for  animals,  cruel  in  their 
nature,  will  sometimes  spare  at  God's  command, 
as  the  raging  lions  did  the  prophet  Daniel, 
when  He  bade  them  crouch  at  his  servant's  foot, 
harmless  as  the  fleecy  lambs.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  war  with  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all. 
Kings  rose  against  Gibeon  ;  but  a  greater  rose 
than  they,  even  God  himself.  At  Joshua's 
prayer,  the  hosts  and  majesty  of  heaven  warred 
in  his  cause — hailstones,   and   lightning,  and 
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mighty  thunderings  were  God's  army,  as  He 
looked  abroad  and  sent  them  forth  from  his 
eternal  throne ;  and  those  glorious  planets,  those 
high  orbs  of  his  creative  power,  obeyed  his 
prophet's  prayer,  even  the  sun  itself  stood  still 
on  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Aja- 
lon,  till  the  enemies  of  God  were  swept  from  off 
the  earth  !  But  this  land  of  sin  and  blood  is,  I 
fear,  given  up  to  the  scourge :  rebellion  pros^ 
pers — rebellion  against  the  King  of  Heaven,  in 
his  most  holy  church,  and  against  that  king 
who  is  his  vicegerent  here  on  earth  ;  for  mon- 
archs  are  all  such.  These  are  the  chastise- 
ments of  sin." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Reginald,  "  I  beseech 
you  to  listen  to  what  I  would  impart.  Better 
is  it  that  you  should  listen  to  me,  than  thus  let 
your  own  feelings  for  evils  in  which  you  bore 
no  part  prey  upon  your  mind.  You  have  done 
nothing  to  call  forth  self-reproach  in  these 
dangerous  times." 

'*  Nothing  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Marmaduke, 
wildly  :  "  it  is  false,  most  false,  though  spoken 
by  the  lips  of  my  own  son.     Have  I  done  no- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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thins:?    Who  did  one  fearful  deed  ?  Was  it  not 

o 

I  who  urged,  who  led  on,  the  leaguer  of  Ford 
House  to  repossess  it  after  the  rebels  had  con- 
quered it  ?  There  they  kept  many  gallant  royal- 
ists prisoners.  Prisoners  !  yes,  there  was  one 
jpriso7ier  dearer  than  light  or  life  —  dearer  to 
this  heart  than  infancy  as  it  hangs  at  the  mo- 
ther's breast ;  and  how  was  that  prisoner  liber- 
ated?" 

"  My  father,"  said  Reginald,  endeavouring  to 
interrupt  the  alarming  course  his  thoughts  were 
now  taking,  '^  I  beseech  you,  in  mercy  to  my 
feelings,  if  not  to  your  own,  forbear  that  dread- 
ful subject.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  back :  we  are 
but  blind  instruments  in  an  Almighty  hand;  nor 
must  we  hope  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  those 
terrible  chances  that  sometimes  befall  us,  con- 
scious that  however  fearful  they  are,  neverthe- 
less they  are  still  under  his  all-guiding  and 
directinii  will.  We  know  not  the  counsels  of 
God." 

**  We  know  them  not^  indeed,"  said  Sir  Mar- 
maduke ;  "  for  there  is  a  path,  and  it  is  his, 
which  man  knoweth  not,  and  which  the  vulture's 
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eye  hath  not  seen.  Yet  because  he  sees  and 
withholds  his  hand  is  the  dreadful  instrument 
on  earth  less  guilty  ?  or  shall  blood,  the  blood 
of  the  innocent,  be  shed  in  vain  ?  No,  its  cry 
shall  ascend  to  heaven.  It  is  a  fearful  thins:  for 
man  to  sin  against  his  own  conscience.  If  he 
does  so,  tell  him  he  shall  never  smile  more,  he 
shall  never  more  find  peace.  To  him  shall  the 
open  day  look  dull  and  dark  as  night.  His  bed 
shall  give  him  no  rest,  his  food  no  nourishment : 
he  may  change  his  place,  but  never  his  re- 
proaching conscience ;  whilst  before  the  awful 
gate  that  unfolds  itself  to  eternity,  there  death 
stands  ever  armed  before  him,  and  hell  follows 
in  his  train.  Who  may  abide  it  ?  Not  the  man 
who  has  shed  human  blood.  Whose  blood  was 
shed  ?  Was  it  hers — the  dearest  object  of  my 
soul,  my  wife  —  my  wife?  Oh,  how  she  loved  ! 
her  smile  was  that  of  an  angel  —  it  was  all  light. 
And  did  I  change  it  into  the  hvid  hues  of  death  — 
the  blackness  and  foulness  of  the  tomb?'* 

The  miserable  man  threw  himself  upon  his 
straw  as   he   spoke;  beat    his    breast  with  his 
clenched  hand,  and  showed  every  mark  of  the 
c  2 
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most  wild  and  absolute  despair.  His  son  knelt 
by  his  side,  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  agitation, 
and  in  the  hope  of  doing  so  with  more  success, 
even  ventured  to  repeat,  in  order  to  subdue  his 
selt-reproaches,  those  very  circumstances  which, 
coloured  by  Sir  Marmaduke's  unhappy  state  of 
mind,  appeared  to  him  in  so  exaggerated  a 
manner. 

'•  My  father,"  he  said,  "  these  self-upbraid- 
ings  are  wild  and  most  unjust.  Sorrow  sees 
nothing  clearly,  its  own  tears  prevent  it,  and 
viewed  through  them  every  thing  seems  dis- 
torted, for  a  false  medium  obscures  a  just  sight. 
You  accuse  yourself  as  the  destroyer  of  my  be- 
loved mother.  You  know  not  that  you  were 
so ;  and  even  if  it  were  the  case,  you  were  guilt- 
less, since  you  aimed  not  intentionally  the  fatal 
ball  by  which  she  feU." 

"  Oh  that  I  were  sure  she  had  not  died  by 
this  hand  1 "  exclaimed  Sir  Marmaduke.  "  But 
there's  a  doubt,  a  horrid  doubt.  And  even 
could  you  disprove  the  deed,  am  I  not  guilty  ? 
for  did  not  I  propose  and  lead  on  to  the  leaguer 
ef  Ford  House,  knowing  she  was  there  held  a 
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prisoner,  after  the  rebels  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  place?" 

"  But  you  led  on  to  rescue  your  friends,  to 

retake  that  strong  hold   for  the  King,   and  to 

deliver    my  mother    from  the    power    of  your 

enemies.      You    knew   not  that   she,    like  the 

noble   Lady   Banks   at   Corfe   Castle  *,  would, 

though  a  woman,  forget  the  danger  of  the  siege, 

in  the  interest  she  felt  for  those  who  led  it  on. 

And  oh,   most  miserable  chance  !   at  the  very 

moment  she  appeared   at  the  window,  to  give 

the  encourao:inor  signal  to  her  friends,  vou  had 

given  the  word  to  fire  —  my  mother  fell :  some 

-Stray  ball,    winged  by  a  fatal   destiny,  did  the 

work  of  death,  on  one  who  was  already  fitted 

for   the   company   of  angels  !      She  died,    and 

you   have  always  feared   by  your  own  hand  ; 

yet  of  this  I  would  beseech  you  to  remember 

there  is,  there  can  be,  no  proof.    Take  comfort, 

then,  my   father,   and    be   assured,    could  my 

dear  mother's  spirit  look  down  from  her  abode 

*  Lady  Banks  held  out  Corfe  Castle  for  above  six  weeks 
against  the  rebels.  She  was,  throughout  the  rebellion,  a  de- 
voted rovalist,  and  active  in  the  good  cause. 

c  3 
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among  the  blessed,  where  she  is  far  beyond  the 
misery  of  this  life,  she  would  be  grieved  by  the 
sight  of  your  distress,  and  would  bid  you  be 
at  peace.  Oh,  listen  not  then  to  despair.  Do 
not  turn  away  from  the  counsels  of  your  son, 
who  would  deliver  your  soul  from  these  bitter 
self-reproaches.  But  your  eye,  alas  !  looks  not 
upon  him;  it  is  fixed  on  misery  —  misery  as 
remediless  as  it  is  destructive.  Speak  to  me, 
my  father,  I  cannot  bear  this  silence ;  speak,  if 
but  a  word." 

"  There  is  no  discourse  in  the  silence  of  the 
grave,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke  in  a  milder  tone, 
"  and  my  thoughts  are  there.  Yet  I  will  en- 
deavour to  recall  them.  Yes,  I  will  be  a  man. 
Whilst  I  have  life  it  shall  be  employed  at  the 
command  of  duty,  in  the  cause  of  my  unhappy 
prince.  For  my  hopes  in  life,  they  are  gone, 
and  now  rest  but  in  eternity,  that  is  ever  before 
my  view.  There  is  comfort  in  the  thought;  I 
will  not  lose  it.  The  fires  of  heaven,  in  those 
small  stars,  appear  with  as  much  lustre  to  him 
who  views  them  from  the  lowest  valley  as  they 
do  to  another  who  may  contemplate  them  from 
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Andes'  awful  heights  —  even  so  is  Goers  king- 
dom as  glorious  to  the  view  of  the  lowly  and 
the  miserable  as  to  him  who  looks  upon  it 
from  the  proud  summits  of  prosperity  and  joy. 
I  will  act,  and  think  no  more.  Speak  on,  I 
listen." 

"  Know,  then,"  said  his  son,  "  that  Sir  Piers 
Edgcumbe,  the  gallant  Tremaine,  Trelawny 
of  Trelawn,  Sir  William  Bastard,  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  west,  are  leagued  together, 
to  raise  a  body  of  men,  and  privately  to  hold 
intelligence  with  their  friends  in  all  parts  of 
England;  and  more  especially  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  the  service  of  the  King.  A  plan  is 
laid  to  free  him  from  his  captivity,  to  plant  the 
royal  standard  in  the  west,  to  regain  Plymouth 
and  Exeter  for  the  royal  cause,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  our  arms,  once  more 
to  rouse  all  hearts  to  meet  our  enemies,  and  to 
replace  the  suffering  King  upon  his  throne." 

"  The  King's  honour  is  in  the  multitude  of 
his  people,"   said   Sir   Marmaduke:    "I  trust 
they  will   rally  round  his  standard.     Who  is 
c  4 
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at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  and  in  what  way 
am  I  required  to  act?" 

"  Sir  Piers  Edgcumbe  and  many  other  gen- 
tlemen of  family  and  fortune  are  the  chief  actors 
in  it,"  replied  Reginald :  "  your  counsel  would 
be  much  valued  by  them  as  an  experienced 
leader;  and  those  who  were  in  times  past  your  old 
followers,  and  love  you  as  a  father,  for  they  were 
born  upon  your  land,  would,  on  your  appearing 
amongst  them,  rise  to  a  man,  in  any  enterprise 
you  may  favour.  All  is  in  agitation.  The  gen- 
telmen  thus  leagued  together  in  this  sacred 
cause  propose  shortly  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  who,  though  new  to  them,  is 
zealous  in  their  plot.  You  will  have  warning 
to  join  them  the  moment  this  hot  pursuit,  now 
making  after  you,  may  be  somewhat  abated. 
They  fear  nothing  but  sudden  discovery  before 
all  is  ripe  for  action.  I  have  offered  to  fulfil 
an  office  of  some  peril;  to  bear  their  letters, 
and  to  communicate  between  them,  both  here 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall   have   occasion   to   seek    Sir  Piers  Edg- 
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cumbe,  as  I  have  some  matters  of  moment  for 
his  ear." 

^    "  And   who  is   this  new  friend?"   enquired 
Sir  Marmaduke. 

"  Sir  John  Copplestone  of  Warleigh,"  re- 
pHed  his  son. 

"  Sir  John  Copplestone  ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Marmaduke  ;  "  I  would  not  trust  him.  He  was 
once  leagued  with  Ireton  and  Waller,  held  close 
communication  with  Ruthen,  when  Saltash  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  that  rebel.  Sir 
John  is  likewise  guardian  to  the  young  fanatical 
roundhead,  Amias  RadclifFe,  who  killed  Sir 
Shilton  Cahnady  in  the  fatal,  fatal  affray  at 
Ford  House.  It  was  thrice  contested,  and 
thrice  captured  by  either  party,  ere  Waller 
finally  reduced  it;  I  would  not  trust  Sir  John 
Copplestone." 

"  There  is  no  cause  to  doubt  him,"  said 
young  Elford:  "he  has  been  disappointed  by 
his  own  party,  who  have  held  back  certain  lands 
of  the  sequestered  royalists,  that  they  promised 
should  be  his  part  of  the  spoil,  for  former 
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services  in  Devon.  He  lias  quarrelled  with 
Ireton,  holds  no  fellowship  with  Waller,  vows 
to  be  revenged  on  Ruthen,  even  to  the  death, 
and  is  most  zealous  in  his  return  to  the  King's 
cause.  General  Chudleigh,  we  know,  changed, 
and  came  back  to  his  old  master,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Earl  of  Stamford's  falsely  charging 
on  him  the  blame  of  the  defeat  of  the  parlia- 
ment army  at  Stratton  Heights.  Copplestone 
is  a  man  of  so  much  wealth  and  power,  that  we 
may  not  with  safety  refuse  his  advances,  when 
the  last  blow  is  to  be  struck  in  the  west  for  the 
King." 

"  His  majesty  needs  friends,"  said  Sir 
Marmaduke:  "I  trust  he  may  find  them 
faithful.  I  have  nothing  left  but  life  to  lose  in 
his  service,  and  that  is  w^orthless  to  me ;  for  my 
life  what  is  it,  but  to  drag  on  a  weary  existence 
with  care  and  sorrow?  and  so  frail  is  the  spirit 
within  me,  so  easily  quenched,  that  the  first 
rude  breath  of  these  angry  wars  would  scatter 
it  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors. 
To-morrow,  my  son,  I  will  talk  farther  with 
you;  but  now  I  am  weary,  and  would  fain  try 
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to  take  rest.  You  will  repose  here  to-night. 
Did  you  not  say  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  father;  to-morrow  I  have  a 
far  journey.  I  can  sleep  on  this  straw  :  many 
a  worse  bed  have  I  found  since  we  last  parted ; 
I  have  often  kept  awake  counting  clock  after 
clock,  ere  I  could  find  sleep,  so  anxious  were 
my  thoughts  for  you." 

"  We  will  both  endeavour  to  rest,"  said  Sir 
Marmaduke :  <'  I  need  it  Pray  for  me,  my 
son  ;  pray  for  the  King;  for  great  is  his  afHiction. 
I  may  say  with  the  prophet  of  old,  that  the 
thoughts  of  my  bed  and  the  visions  of  my  mind 
trouble  me ;  yet  will  I  endeavour  to  find 
comfort  in  Him  who  can  alone  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  the  broken-hearted,  and  bid  his 
sorrows  be  hushed  as  a  mother  stills  the  infant 
to  rest  in  her  maternal  arms." 

Reginald  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  violent 
paroxysm  of  his  father's  affliction  was  for  the 
time  being  past  away.  After  such  storms  Sir 
Marmaduke  generally  became  more  quiet  and 
composed.  He  now  lay  down  to  rest  upon  his 
straw,  as  his  son,  with  pious  care,  watched  over 
c  6 
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his  homely  couch.  At  length  Reginald  per- 
ceived, by  his  stillness  and  deep  breathing,  that 
the  poor  sufferer  had  for  awhile  forgotten  his 
sorrows  in  sleep.  He  prepared,  therefore,  to 
follow  his  example ;  but  it  was  long  before  he 
found  repose :  a  thousand  conflicting  and 
anxious  thoughts,  with  feelings  that  had  long 
survived  his  hopes,  kept  him  waking,  till  towards 
morning  he  also  experienced  some  respite  from 
those  many  distracting  remembrances ;  and 
wearied  nature,  in  spite  of  sorrow,  afforded  him 
a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise ; 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days. 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 

CoVi'PER. 

We  must  now  leave  for  awhile  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Marmaduke  Elford  and  his  son,  whilst  we 
return  to  the  youth  who  was  so  happily  saved 
from  shipwreck.  On  the  morning  after  the 
death  of  his  attendant,  Amias  RadclifFe  took  a 
grateful,  though  somewhat  formal,  leave  of  Sir 
Piers  Edgcumbe,  and  at  an  early  hour  set  oiF, 
on  a  horse  lent  him  by  Sir  Piers,  on  his  return 
to  that  house  which  for  so  many  years  had 
been  his  home,  till  he  had  been  sent  abroad, 
attended  only  by  Gabriel,  in  so  strange  a  man- 
ner by  his  guardian.  RadclifFe  and  his  horse 
crossed  in  the  ferry-boat  from  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  re- 
mounting the  animal,  he  set  forward  on  his  way, 
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and  rode  slowly,  deeply  pondering  in  his  mind 
the  many  extraordinary  circumstances  that  had 
recently  befallen  him.  His  late  perils ;  the  un- 
happy situation  in  which  he  stood ;  the  anxious 
state  of  his  feelings;  what  sort  of  a  reception 
he  should  meet  on  this  sudden,  uncalled  re- 
turn to  Warleigh,  and  the  fearful  hints  and 
dark  suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  conscience- 
stricken  Gabriel,  fully  occupied  his  thoughts 
as  he  rode  on,  almost  unconscious  of  the  length 
of  time  that  was  occupied  by  the  sluggish  pace 
of  the  animal  in  passing  over  the  ground. 

So  entirely  was  he  absorbed,  that  it  required 
more  than  an  ordinary  circumstance  to  rouse 
him  from  this  thoughtful  mood.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  awakened  to  a  sense  of  surrounding 
objects,  as,  at  a  particular  turn  of  the  road, 
the  view  of  the  pretty,  quiet,  and  sequestered 
village  of  Tamerton  Foliot  at  once  burst 
upon  his  sight.  To  how  many  strange  and 
mingled  feelings  did  the  sight  of  its  thatched 
cottages,  its  many  trees,  its  running  stream, 
and  the  tower  of  its  old  church,  give  birth  ! 
The  remembrance  of  his  childhood,  of  his  youth, 
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of  the  sorrows,  pleasures,  and  anxieties  that 
had,  by  turns,  been  his,  since  he  last  saw  the 
village,  at  once  rose  before  him,  like  the  me- 
mory of  departed  friends,  which,  whilst  we 
dwell  on  the  recollection  even  of  the  pleasures 
their  society  afforded,  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of 
melancholy  regret;  a  tear  follows  every  che- 
rished reminiscence,  as  we  sigh  over  those 
many  perfections  that  seemed  too  good,  too 
dear  to  be  lost  in  the  tomb. 

The  road  Radcliffe  pursued  led  through  Ta- 
merton  to  Warleigh  House  :  it  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. The  situation  of  the  village  was  one  of 
exceeding  beauty.  In  the  midst  of  three  val- 
leys, that  there  unite  together,  is  seen  a  small 
hill,  on  the  gentle  swell  of  which  stands  the  old 
Gothic  church  of  Tamerton  Foliot.  A  flight  of 
steps,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  leads  up  to 
the  churchyard,  where  many  a  moss-grown 
stone  reminds  the  passenger,  in  homely  phrase, 
or  in  still  more  ''  homely  verse,"  that  he,  too,  is 
passing  on  to  the  same  end  of  all  his  earthly 
hopes  and  cares,  as  that  to  which  the  lowly 
tenant,  who  sleeps  beneath   the  green  sod,  has 
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been  consigned,  A  row  of  venerable  elms  sur- 
rounds the  churchyard,  and  casts  their  deep 
shadows,  with  an  air  of  gloom,  on  every  object 
beneath — a  gloom  well  suited  to  the  silence  and 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  Here,  too,  might  be 
found  more  than  one  ancient  yew-tree,  and  a 
stone  cross  that  had  not  then  been  knocked 
down  by  the  zealous  fanatics  of  the  day,  to  whom 
such  carved  images  were  an  abomination. 

Tamerton  creek  flowed  close  up  to  the  vil- 
lage, passing  at  their  base  wooded  hills  and 
green  slopes  ;  in  one  particular  spot  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  height,  whose  summit,  crowned  with 
a  fine  bald  rock,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Warleigh  Tor.  Close  without  the  churchyard 
then  stood  (and  to  this  day  stands)  a  venerable 
oak,  said  to  have  been  planted  in  ancient  times 
by  one  of  the  Copplestone  family,  whose  de- 
scendant. Sir  John,  was  now  the  possessor  of 
Warleigh.*      At  the  date  of  our  narrative  it 

*  The  Copplestone  oak  was  so  injured  by  time,  that  its  total 
decay  was  apprehended.  In  order,  therefore,  to  save  it, 
Mr.  R.,  the  present  proprietor  of  Warleigh,  cut  down,  in  part, 
the  decayed  timber.  The  tree  is  now  growing  and  flourishing 
again.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  lengthen  the  days  of  the  old 
oak,  but  it  has  spoiled  its  beautiful  appearance. 
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was  in  its  prime  — a  large,  flourishing,  and 
noble  tree,  whose  far  and  spreading  branches 
reminded  RadclifFe,  as  he  looked  upon  them 
with  a  sigh,  of  the  days  and  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood.  He  remembered  how  often  he 
had  leaped  and  gamboled  with  his  schoolboy 
companions  under  its  branches  —  how  often 
he  had  climbed  amidst  its  thick  canopy  of 
leaves  to  shake  down  acorns,  and  with  what 
peculiar  delight  it  was  eyed  by  himself  and  his 
playmates  as,  at  the  time  of  the  village  fair, 
a  well-known  dealer  in  cakes,  drums,  and  penny 
whistles,  usually  took  her  stand  under  the  oak, 
whose  proximity  to  the  churchyard  was  never 
even  thought  of  on  such  occasions  of  rejoicing. 

As  RadclifFe,  for  a  moment,  stopped  his  horse 
under  the  well-remembered  tree,  his  eye  rested 
on  a  cottage  that  was  near  it ;  and  recollecting 
that  his  nurse  had  lived  there  when  he  quitted 
England,  he  resolved  to  go  in,  and  ask  her  how 
she  did,  and  make  some  enquiries  respecting 
the  family  at  Warleigh,  which  he  wished  to 
have  answered  before  he  reached  the  house. 

The  cotta^re  was  one  of  those  small  dwellinors 
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for  the  poor,  so  peculiar  for  their  picturesque 
beauty  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  with  truth  averred,  that  they 
have  no  equals,  in  this  respect,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  :  it  was  of  Gothic  date, 
built  with  stone  and  thatched ;  its  label-headed 
windows,  with  their  diamond-shaped  panes  of 
glass,  were  surrounded  by  the  rose  and  the 
myrtle-bush,  that  here,  from  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  grew  in  the  open  air :  ivy  and 
creeping  plants  had  mantled  its  sides,  and  en- 
croached with  their  tendrils  even  upon  the  roof* 
A  stone  porch,  also  decorated  with  a  rose  bush 
and  honeysuckle,  gave  entrance  to  the  hatch, 
or  half  door,  that  was  now  closed;  whilst  the 
upper  half  being  thrown  back,  like  a  window 
shutter,  showed  the  interior  of  the  humble 
dwelling. 

The  cottage  stood  in  a  garden,  surrounded, 
on  the  side  next  the  road,  by  a  low  wall  of 
loose  stones :  within  grew  a  few  pot  herbs.  A 
stray  elder-bush  or  two  might  there  be  seen; 
and  several  flowers,  carefully  tended  in  a  bed 
near   the  door,  showed  a  more  than  ordinary 
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attention  to  neatness,  for  not  a  weed  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  amongst  them.  A  hive  of 
bees  and  a  donkey  (that  was  feeding  on  a  patch 
of  greensward  near  the  garden)  completed  the 
picture;  excepting  in  its  most  interesting  ob- 
ject, which  remains  to  be  mentioned. 

A  girl  with  a  fair  skin,  a  cheek  like  the  rose, 
and  a  head  of  curling  hair  as  bright  as  gold, 
was  seen  gamboling  and  playing  about,  with 
her  hat  in  her  hand,  chasing  one  of  those  pale 
yellow  butterflies  that  appear  amongst  the  first 
insects  of  the  summer  or  the  spring.  As  the 
pretty  flutterer  skimmed  from  flower  to  flower, 
now  alighting,  for  a  moment,  on  some  light 
petal  or  stem,  again  winging  its  way,  and  anoii 
pausing  on  the  sunny  flower-bed,  or  on  the  side 
of  the  old  wall,  the  child  pursued  with  eager- 
ness the  object  of  her  chase,  till  Radcliffe  at 
once  interrupted  her  sports,  by  coming  up  and 
asking  her,  "  whose  little  girl  she  might  be, 
and  where  she  lived?"  The  child  stopped, 
stood  quite  still,  blushed  deeply ;  but  was  too 
shy  to  answer  his  enquiry,  as  to  *'  whose  little 
girl  she  might  be/'  with  a  single  word  more 
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than  the  simple  assurance  that  she  was  — 
'*  mammy's." 

By  this  time  RadclifFe  had  dismounted,  and 
was  tying  up  his  horse  to  the  tree,  when  there 
appeared  at  the  cottage  door  a  female  about 
forty  years  old,  dressed  in  black,  whose  delicate 
complexion  and  features,  with  a  certain  air  of 
quiet  gentility,  and  a  melancholy  expression  of 
countenance,  seemed  at  once  to  speak  the  gen- 
tlewoman suffering  by  misfortune.  RadclifFe 
approached  her  with  respect,  and  soon  found 
by  the  answers  she  gave  to  his  questions  that 
the  former  possessor  of  the  cottage  was  no 
more,  and  that  herself  and  her  fatherless  girl 
had  become  its  tenants.  She  said  her  name 
was  Raleigh. 

Radclifife  thanked  her  for  the  readiness  with 
which  she  had  replied  to  him,  and  showed  by 
his  manner  that  he  had  not  received  with  in- 
difference the  news  of  his  nurse's  death.  "  The 
poor  old  woman,  madam,"  he  said,  *'  who  lived 
here  before  you  did,  was  my  nurse.  She  was 
alive,  and  looked  likely  to  live  for  many  years, 
when   I  left  England :  I  am  but  now  returned 
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to  this  country,  and  am  journeying  home.  She 
is  the  first  old  acquaintance  I  have  enquired 
after,  and  she  is  dead;  poor  old  Kitty,  she 
lived  for  many  years  close  to  the  churchyard, 
and  now,  no  doubt,  sleeps  in  it.  Peace  be  to 
her  memory ;  she  was  a  kind  nurse  to  me,  when 
I  had  no  mother  to  take  care  of  me ;  I  shall 
never  forget  her." 

"  You  are,  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Mistress  Ra- 
leigh, "  the  godson  of  Sir  John  Copplestone  of 
Warleigh?" 

"  I  am,  madam ;  and  as  you  are  the  first 
person  I  have  yet  troubled  with  enquiries  since 
my  return  to  English  ground,  may  I  ask  if  Sir 
John  is  well?  if  his  daughter  is  still  with  him 
and  in  health?" 

"  Mistress  Gertrude  Copplestone,  I  believe, 
is  well,"  replied  the  Widow  Raleigh ;  "  she  is 
still  at  home  with  her  father.  Sir  John,  I  think, 
you  will  find  absent  this  morning,  as  I  saw  him 
ride  by,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  towards  his  fa- 
vourite farm.  I  have  not  yet  seen  him  return. 
Would  you  be  pleased,   sir,  to  walk  into   my 
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poor  cottage,  and  to  rest  you  ere  you  go  on  to 
Warleigb,  for  you  look  mucli  flitigued." 

"  No,  madam,  1  thank  you,"  said  RadclifFe : 
''  I  am  not  fatigued ;  but  I  have  hitely  known 
some  dangers  that  have  affected  my  health, 
though,  I  trust,  not  for  any  continuance.  Some 
other  time  I  will  call  at  your  door,  and  enquire 
after  you  ;  for  neither  your  worth  nor  your  mis- 
fortunes are  unknown  to  me.  Is  this  pretty 
little  girl  your  only  child?" 

"  She  is  all  that  is  left  to  me,"  said  Mistress 
Raleigh  :  "  she  is  my  only  comfort  and  my  only 
care.  I  pray  God  to  spare  her  to  me,  and  that 
I  may,  for  her  sake,  also  be  spared ;  for,  alas  ! 
what  would  poor  Mary  do  without  me  now  she 
has  lost  her  father,  and  has  no  friend  upon 
earth  ?  But  a  Father  she  has  in  heaven,  and 
to  him  will  I  trust  her." 

"  Poor  child,"  said  RadclifFe,  "  she  is  a  sweet 
creature,"  and  he  drew  forth  a  piece  of  silver 
coin  he  chanced  to  have  about  him,  and  gave  it 
the  girl.  It  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  money, 
as  it  was  foreign ;  and  appeared  to  make  a 
lively  impression  on  the  fancy  of  the  child ;  for 
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she  said  "  she  would  not  spend  that  pretty  piece 
of  silver;  but  as  there  was  a  hole  in  it,  she 
would  get  her  mother  to  give  her  a  riband,  and 
would  wear  it  round  her  neck,  as  ladies  did 
pictures." 

Radcliffe,  who  was  fond  of  children,  patted 
her  on  the  head,  smoothed  down  her  sunny 
locks,  kissed  her,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Mistress 
Raleigh,  once  more  mounted  his  horse,  and  set 
on  his  way.  Nothing  else  occurred  worthy  of 
notice.  He  soon  reached  a  spot  where  the 
venerable  and  stately  mansion  of  Warleigh  at 
once  burst  upon  his  view,  and  it  remains  to 
this  day  much  the  same  as  it  then  appeared  to 
the  eyes  of  the  wanderer  who  now  looked  upon 
it  with  feelings  not  easily  to  be  described ;  so 
strange  and  so  mingled  were  they  in  their  na- 
ture. 

The  house  was  originally  built  by  one  of  the 
Gorges,  barons  of  Foliot,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen :  at  subsequent  periods  it  had  under- 
gone some  changes  and  alterations;  the  last  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  was  a  stately 
pile  of  buildings,  finished  by  its  clustering  com- 
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pass  roofs  (that  appeared  peeping  through  the 
dark  green  of  the  trees  and  avenues  by  which 
it  was  surrounded),  affording  that  graceful  effect 
which  the  spiral  line  in  architecture  never  fails 
to  produce  when  seen  amidst  the  umbrageous 
branches  and  foliage  of  forest  trees.  The  house 
was  built  of  stone :  its  characteristic  was  that  of 
grandeur:  its  large  and  projecting  porch,  its 
arched  gateway,  leading  to  the  baron^s  hall,  its 
windows  divided  in  the  midst  by  broad  mullions, 
its  clustering  chimneys  and  many  courts,  its 
chapel,  gardens,  terraces,  and  orchards,  all  dis- 
played the  varied  and  somewhat  sombre  mag- 
nificence of  an  old  English  baronial  dwelling; 
where  all,  like  the  heart  of  the  English  baron 
and  the  spirit  of  his  hospitality,  was  on  a  large 
and  substantial  scale;  where  the  ample  hearth 
never  wanted  its  blazing  faggot,  nor  the  board 
its  cheerful  repast,  nor  the  "wine- cup"  its 
pledge  of  welcome  to  the  stranger,  the  tenant, 
or  the  friend. 

A  long  avenue  of  fine  elm  trees,  neighboured 
by  many  an  oak,  afforded,  in  the  lengthened 
pomp  of  their  deep  shadows,  an  imposing  and 
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sheltered  approach  to  the  house :  their  foliage, 
thick  and  dark,  their  lofty  branches  and  ivy- 
grown  trunks,  harmonised  with  the  grave  and 
stately  character  of  the  buildings.  As  some  relief 
to  these  objects  of  veneration,  (like  infancy  seen 
by  the  side  of  hoary  age,  each  beautiful  in  its 
character,  and  doubly  so  by  contrast,)  the  bright 
and  sparkling  waters  of  the  Tavy  were  seen 
silently  and  softly  flowing  past  the  bank  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

As  RadcliflPe  rode  slowly  up  the  avenue,  he 
sighed  to  think  that  on  returning  to  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  he  could  not  meet  them  with 
thatcheerfulness  which ^0772^  is  so  much  calculated 
to  inspire  in  every  heart ;  and  still  more  so  in  the 
heart  of  him  who  has  known  toil,  care,  and 
danger,  since  he  parted  from  it  last.  But  many 
circumstances  had  concurred  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  his  spirits ;  and  a  melancholy  foreboding- 
seemed  to  steal  over  him  that  his  reason  refused 
to  admit,  yet  his  feelings  could  not  shake  off,  as 
an  augury  of  sorrow. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  musing,  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  stood 
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leaning  with  his  hands  on  the  top  of  a  hireling 
gun  that  he  rested  on  the  ground.     RadclifFe 
instantly  recognised,  in  the  dark,  swarthy,  and 
ill-looking  features  of  the  fellow,  Will  Gubbins, 
or   Black    Will,  as   he   had    been    named    on 
account   of  his  gipsy  complexion :    he    was  a 
hind  in  the  service  of  his  guardian,  and  that  very 
man  about  whom  the  dying  Gabriel  had  given 
him  a  caution,  throwing  out   hints,  the   more 
alarming,  perhaps,  since    they   were    but   half 
spoken ;    for  Gabriel  had  died  in  the  midst  of 
his    confession.      On   seeing    RadclifFe,    Black 
Will,   who   had    always   a   dogged    and    sulky 
manner,  doffed    his   cap,  and,  with    an   air  of 
ungracious  respect,  bade  liim  welcome  home; 
observing  that  his  guardian  would  be  surprised 
at  seeing  him. 

"  But  not  sorry,  I  trust,"  said  Radcliffe : 
"  where  is  my  godfather  ?  " 

"  At  the  farm,  young  sir,"  replied  the  hind, 
"  where  I  am  going  to  meet  him,  and  will  tell 
his  honour  who  is  come  back  again  to  Warleigh 
without  being  expected."  So  saying,  sulky 
Will  passed  on,  and  left  RadclifFe  to  find  his 
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way  to  the  house  alone,  without  running  forward 
(as  any  other  servant  of  the  family  would  joyfully 
have  done)  to  throw  open  the  gates  for  him  and 
announce  his  arrival.  The  first  living  creature 
that  really  bid  him  welcome  was  his  old  dog, 
Carlo,  as  the  animal,  a  fine  blood-hound,  such 
as  every  gentleman  kept  in  Devon,  sprang 
bounding,  leaping,  and  barking  forward,  all 
action  and  all  joy,  to  assure  Radcliffe,  that  let 
the  world  change  as  it  might,  his  old  and  faithful 
dog  had  not  forgotten  him.  The  animal  was, 
indeed,  half  wild  with  joy  :  now  would  he  run 
round  the  horse,  then  leap  up  as  high  as  the 
saddle,  again  bound  on  before,  bark,  return, 
whine,  and,  in  short,  do  all  a  dog  could  do  to 
show  how  glad  he  was  to  see  him. 

Amias  Radcliffe  observed  no  one  about  —  a 
circumstance  somewhat  unusual.  It  was  near 
the  time  of  dinner,  being  past  eleven  o'clock, 
and  noon  was  the  hour  of  that  repast.  He  got 
off  his  horse,  tied  it  up,  and  without  ceremony, 
finding  the  door  open,  entered  the  fine  old  hall, 
called  the  Baron's,  at  Warleigh.  There  he 
found  all  his  old  acquaintances  just  as  he  had. 
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left  them.  There  was  the  ample  hearth,  its 
andh'ons,  or  dogs,  of  chased  silver,  finished  by 
the  famil}^  crest  or  white  spur  of  Copplestone ; 
for  the  knights  of  that  house,  in  old  times,  were 
allowed  to  wear  silver  spurs,  and  thence  had 
been  called  "  the  white-spur  Copplestone "  in 
tournament  or  battle.  There  was  room  enough 
on  either  side  within  the  chimney  to  hold  as 
many  persons  as  could  bear  to  be  well  roasted 
by  the  "  yule  clog"  of  a  Christmas  fire. 

Noble  Gothic  windows  gave  plenty  of  light  and 
cheerfulness  to  the  hall :  in  them  might  be 
seen,  glowing  in  all  the  lustre  of  stained  glass, 
the  arms  and  alliances  of  the  Gorges,  the 
Foliots,  the  RadclifFes,  and  the  Copplestones, 
for  the  two  last-named  families  were  blood 
relatives  ;  and  the  young  orphan,  Amias  Rad- 
cliffe,  whose  return  home  we  are  now  detailing, 
had  no  kindred  so  near  to  him  as  his  guardian 
and  godfather.  Sir  John  Copplestone,  then  the 
possessor  of  Warleigh.  The  hall  was  hung 
with  pictures  :  over  the  fireplace  was  that  of 
Ralph  de  Gorges  (armed  cap-a-pee),  whose 
effigy  with  his  lady,  our  readers,   if  they  are 
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antiquaries,  may  to  this  day  be  gratified  with 
seeing  in  Tamerton  church  reposing  on  their 
tombs.  Amongs  the  pictures  there  was  one 
that  Amias  looked  upon  with  affectionate  interest, 
though  he  could  scarcely  remember  the  original 
—  it  was  of  his  father.  Sir  Walter  Radcliffe. 
The  portrait  represented  an  uncommonly  hand- 
some man  in  the  prime  of  life ;  but  there  was  a 
melancholy,  a  mild  yet  complaining  air  about 
the  countenance,  which,  even  in  childhood, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  young  RadclifFe's 
mind ;  so  that  he  never  thought  of  his  father 
without  fancying,  he  could  scarcely  tell  where- 
fore, that  he  had  been  an  unhappy  man. 
Perhaps,  also,  his  godfather  had  assisted  in 
producing  this  impression,  by  the  reluctance  he 
showed  to  talk  about  the  deceased  Sir  Walter, 
or  even  to  mention  his  name. 

There  was  another  portrait,  likewise,  that 
Radcliffe  always  looked  at  with  interest — it  was 
the  picture  of  his  guardian's  sole  child,  Gertrude, 
the  heiress  of  Copplestone.  It  represented  only 
the  head,  with  a  rich  lace  coif  thrown  over  the 
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light  auburn  ringlets  of  the  fair  wearer.*  The 
features  were  handsome,  but  there  was  a  cha- 
racter of  seriousness  about  them  not  common  m 
youth.  The  last  to  be  mentioned — and  Rad- 
cliffe  turned  away  from  it,  as  he  shuddered  at 
recollecting  the  dark  hints  of  Gabriel — was  the 
picture  of  his  godfather,  old  Sir  John  Copple- 
stone.  The  dress  was  that  of  a  puritan  of  the 
day,  where  all  was  plain,  even  to  homeliness. 
He  held  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  but  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  countenance  which  seemed  to  say 
that  the  mild  and  charitable  precepts  the  book 
inculcated  had  reached  his  heart.  It  was  an  ill- 
favoured,  sinister  countenance,  with  a  grey  and 
envious  eye.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  have 
selected  such  as  this  picture  represented  for  the 
head  of  Judas ;  and  the  portrait-painter  had 
been  too  faithful  to  flatter  Sir  John  in  his  work. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stood  a  finely  carved 
old  oak  table  (it  is  still  preserved  at  Warleigh), 
round  whose  social  board  the  barons  of  Foliot 
had  feasted  many  a  noble  guest ;  whilst,  lower 

*  The  portrait  of  Gertrude  Copplestone,  here  mentioned, 
hangs  to  this  day  in  the  Baron's  Hall  at  Warleigh. 
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down,   or  ranged  on  either  side,  the  followers 
and  tenantry  often  shared  in  the  festivity ;  for 
in  those  days  the  great  lord,  seated  in  all  the 
state  of  the  period,  received,  in  his  domain,  a 
homage  and  a  zeal  in  the  devotion  of  his  people 
to  his  service  now  scarcely  known ;  since  mo- 
dern   refinement    and    modern   customs    have 
placed  that  barrier  between  the  lord  of  the  soil 
and  his  dependents  which  too  often  confines  the 
great  man  to  his  withdrawing  room,   (to  lounge 
on  silk  ottomans  or  easy  chairs,   amidst  tables 
covered,  like  a  broker's  shop,   with  all  the  va- 
rieties of  china  jars,  paper  baskets,  old  snuff- 
boxes, and  cracked  tea-cups,)  whilst  the  hardy 
yeomen  and  tenantry  of  his   land  know  litde 
more  of  him  personally  than  a  chance  glance 
may  afford  them  as  he  rides  along ;  and  their 
knowledge  of  his  character,  his  liberality,  and 
justice,    may  be   principally  derived  from  his 
attorney  and  man  of  business,  as  he  may  choose 
to  communicate  it  in  the  rapacious  consequences 
of  the  exercise  of  that  power  and  authority  de- 
legated to  him  by  his  lord — an  authority  not 
unfrequently  abused ;  and  the  poor  man  often 
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suffers,  because  the  careless  rich   man   is  de- 
ceived. 

Facing  the  entrance,  a  marble  flight  of  stairs 
(the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  family  pic- 
tures) conducted  to  a  gallery  above,  that  ran 
partially  around  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  and 
gave  access  to  various  sleeping  apartments.  But 
that  portion  of  the  gallery  facing  the  lofty  win- 
dows at  the  opposite  extremity  was  broad  and 
ample  (having  an  open  balustrade  of  carved 
oak),  and  commanded  an  entire  view  of  the  hall 
beneath.  Here  the  minstrels  were  accustomed 
to  take  their  stand,  as  they  played  to  the  light- 
footed  dancers,  who,  at  the  high  festival  of 
Christmas,  or  on  other  occasions  of  rejoicing, 
were  wont  to  keep  up  the  ball  till  the  tapers 
grew  dim  before  the  morning  light,  as  it  stole 
in  upon  their  revels. 
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CHAP.  III. 

O  good  old  man  !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  mead ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times.  — 
Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  have  I  lived.  Shakspeare. 

Though  we  have  somewhat  detained  the  reader 
whilst  we  spoke  of  Warleigh  and  the  Baron's 
Hall,  RadclifFe  paused  in  it  but  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  as  he  stood  looking,  with  an  eye  of  deep 
interest,  upon  his  father's  picture,  a  door  sud- 
denly opened  that  led  from  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  the  exclamation,  "  Heaven  defend 
us  !  dear  Master  Amias,  is  it,  can  it  be  you  ?" 
met  RadcliflPe's  ear. 

He  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  man,  whose 

.white  head  and  shrunk  shank  showed  he  was 

far   advanced   on    that   race,    which,    however 

lengthened,  ends  with  the  grave.     Yet,  though 
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old,  there  was,  in  his  appearance,  like  a  sturdy 
time-worn  oak  of  the  forest,  a  freshness  that 
was  cheerful.  There  was  still  a  ruddy  colour 
in  his  cheek,  and  hardihood  appeared  even  in 
decay. 

"  Therefore  his  age  was  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly." 

RadcliflPe  hastened  to  meet  him,  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  in  a  tone  that  spoke 
a  full  heart  and  a  kind  one,  "  Dear  Anthony, 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  and  to  find  that 
you  bear  your  years  so  well ;  you  're  not  at  all 
altered  since  I  left  Warleigh." 

*'  Getting  old.  Master  RadclifFe,  getting  old. 
But,  dear  heart,  if  I'm  not  altered  you  are, 
and  that  sadly.     You  don't  look  so   fresh  as 

you  used  to  do,  and  are  grown  as  thin 

Well,  dear  heart,  how  strangely  things  do  fall 
out !  there  's  been  great  changes  here  since  you 
went  away.  Master  Amias  ;  but  I  'm  sorry," 
he  continued,  shaking  his  head,  —  "  I  'm  sorry 
you  're  come  back  again,  for  I  fear  your  god- 
father won't  half  like  it.  And  I  could  tell  you 
such  things  that  have  happened  !     But,  bless 
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me,  you  look  so  pale  and  tired  —  do  come  and 
make  use  of  something  in  my  room ;  a  glass  of 
canary  to  cheer  you  up ;  and  there  we  shall  be 
by  ourselves,  and  Sir  John  Copplestone  wo'n't 
be  back  awhile,  for  he  's  gone  to  meet  Lawyer 
Sherrick,  to  settle  about  renewing  Farmer 
Ridler's  lease  :  so  we  '11  in,  and  may  be  you  '11 
tell  me  all  about  how  you  've  fared,  and  how  it 
has  been  with  you,  and  how  you  got  back,  and 
who  knows  of  it,  and  how  you  came,  and  what 

you  mean  to  do,  and " 

"  Dear  Anthony,"  said  RadclifFe,  "  I  will 
tell  you  all ;  and  as  you  say  my  godfather  will 
not  be  back  for  this  hour,  I  will  steal  into  your 
room,  unperceived,  I  hope,  by  any  one,  and 
will  not  refuse  a  cup  of  canary  to  refresh  me. 
I  wish  to  be  private  with  you.  Some  strange 
things  have  happened  to  me,  Anthony,  and  I 
wish  to  talk  to  you  about  them,  and  to  ask  you 
some  questions.  You  are  of  all  persons  the 
very  man  I  most  desired  to  see,  for  you  have 
lived  for  these  forty  years  in  the  family ;  you 
were  my  father's  faithful  servant.  I  would 
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trust  my  life  in  your  hands,   if  that  were  all ; 
so  well  do  I  know  your  honesty." 

"  Why,  ay,  yes,"  said  old  Anthony,  "  I  hope 
I  am  an  honest  man,  though  a  poor  one :  yet 
not  so  poor  neither.  Master  Amias  ;  for  I  have  a 
good  house  over  my  head,  a  warm  bed,  com- 
fortable woollen  clothing,  a  trencher,  and  a  cup 
whenever  I  need  it,  and  that  regular  every  day. 
And  then  I  have  my  Bible,  and  the  light  of 
Master  Hezekiah's  doctrine ;  and  always  a 
good  fire  in  winter,  and  two  candles  in  my 
own  room ;  and  so  I  don't  see  that  I  'm  a 
poor  man  at  all ;  and  I  question  if  the  King's 
house  steward  —  that  is,  when  he  was  able  to 
keep  one  —  fared  better  than  me,  though  I 
hold  my  office  only  under  a  private  gentleman's 
roof  in  the  county  of  Devon.  But,  come 
along,  come  along,  we  '11  in,  we  '11  in,  and  no- 
body shall  know  of  your  being  here ;  for  I  '11 
send  the  little  dog-boy  —  we  keep  two  little 
dog-boys  now,  to  look  after  the  turnspits  — 
and  I  '11  tell  him  to  see  your  horse  put  up,  as 
if  a  friend  of  my  own  had  called  in,  and  was  in 
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my  closet.  Aha  !  there  's  Carlo  by  your  side  — 
Carlo,  Carlo,  come  here,  sir  ;  ay,  so  it  is. 
Carlo  and  I,  both  old  servants,  old  faithful 
servants,  and  never  desert  our  masters,  let 
things  go  how  they  may.  How  glad  the  poor 
dumb  thing  is  to  see  you  !  Look,  now,  if  he 
don't  leap  and  bound  for  joy,  as  if  to  show  you 
that,  let  the  world  wag  as  it  may,  he  will  still 
wag  his  tail  to  welcome  you  home.  Follow 
me.  Master  Amias,  follow  me  softly :  we  are 
hard  by  my  closet,  and  nobody  will  see  you." 

So  saying,  the  garrulous  old  man  led  the  way 
from  the  hall  to  a  little  comfortable,  snug  room 
of  his  own ;  where,  amidst  account  books,  pens 
and  ink,  and  sundry  other  matters  pertaining 
to  his  vocation.  Master  Anthony  Lapthorne  was 
wont  to  sit,  installed  in  all  the  dignity  of  house 
steward  to  an  old  and  great  English  family. 

Anthony  shut  the  door  softly,  slipped  the  bolt 
into  the  staple,  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and 
gave  a  significant  wink  of  the  eye  as  he  said  to 
vRadclifFe,  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  I  like  to 
make  all  sure.  The  housekeeper  can't  now  pop 
upon  us  suddenly;  and  the  door  is  good  tough 
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oak,  and  too  thick  for  listeners.  Sit  you  down, 
and  I  '11  bring  out  the  canary :  let  me  see,  my 
key,  my  key,  the  little  key ;  ay,  here  it  is,  here 
it  is;"  and  so  saying  he  took  up  a  bunch  of  keys 
that  was  hanging  at  his  girdle,  which,  together 
with  a  silver  chain  round  the  neck,  and  a  blue 
cloth  doublet,  laced  and  buttoned  also  with 
silver,  served  to  show  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
his  employment. 

Some  manchets  of  wheat  bread  were  produced 
as  well  as  the  wine :  the  cups  were  filled ;  and 
old  Anthony,  a  practised  connoisseur  in  little 
niceties  and  comforts,  stirred  his  own  cup  with 
a  sprig  of  rosemary,  observing,  as  he  did  so, 
"  that  it  was  a  wise  and  wholesome  custom  in 
his  father's  time  to  keep  off  the  plague,  for  fear 
it  should  be  about ;  and  that  RadclifFe  was  come 
from  foreign  parts,  where  people  said  it  was 
very  rife : "  he  advised  him,  therefore,  to  follow 
his  example,  and  to  stir  his  own  wine  also  with 
the  rosemary.  Both  were  seated,  and  the  old 
man  once  more  pressed  his  young  master  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  his  adventures  and  his 
return. 
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"  I  will  tell  you  every  thing  before  the  sun 
goes  down :  I  promise  you  to  do  so.  But, 
Anthony,  let  us  not  lose  time  whilst  my  god- 
father is  absent.  1  beseech  you  listen  to  me; 
and  to  the  best  of  your  memory  answer  me 
some  questions  I  would  now  put  to  you,  since 
they  are  of  importance  to  me.  How  long  did 
you  live  with  my  father  before  I  was  born  ?  I 
want  to  know  many  particulars,  and  begin  with 
this." 

*'  I  lived  with  Sir  Walter*s  father,"  replied 
Anthony,  "  your  grandfather  that  was,  before  I 
lived  with  Sir  Walter.  I  went  into  his  service 
just  before  he  was  married  to  my  lady,  your 
sweet  mother ;  and  ah,  well-a-day,  to  think  how 
we  all  rejoiced  at  the  wedding  when  it  took 
place  !  Your  mother  looked  like  an  angel — all 
in  white ;  and  Sir  Walter  looked  so  handsome, 
and  so  happy,  in  a  suit  of  Genoa-cut  velvet 
overlaid  with  gold  lace;  and  the  father  of  the 
bride  was  dressed  in  a  black  satin  suit,  with 
white  boots ;  and  the  bells  rung,  and  the  music 
played,  and  there  was  such  a  dinner !  And  we 
wore  bride-knots,  and  all  the  maidens  had  bride- 
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laces,  and  favours,  and  sprigs  of  rosemary  in 
their  sleeves ;  and  we  all  cut  for  cake,  and  the 
maidens  scrambled  for  the  wedding-ring  in  the 
milk-pail,  to  see  who  would  be  married  first 
among  them.  And  I  was  young  then,  and 
strong,  and  merry  like;  and  we  all  had  new 
braveries,  and  danced ;  how  we  danced  !  and  I 
tript  it  away  with  Peggy  Lightfoot,  and  she  was 
as  fine  as  the  horse,  and " 

"  Yes,  my  good  Anthony,  and  you  were  then 
her  bachelor;  I  know  all  about  that,"  said 
RadclifFe,  breaking  in  upon  the  often-repeated 
account  of  the  gaieties  of  Sir  Walter's  wedding, 
a  favourite  subject  with  the  garrulous  old  man ; 
"but " 

"  Oh,  there  came  a  sad  change,"  cried  An- 
thony, breaking  in  upon  what  RadclifFe  was 
saying  in  his  turn ;  "  yet  who  knows  what  is 
good  for  a  man  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life  ?  Sir 
Walter  was  married  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
had  no  child.  And  a  son  he  desired  to  have ; 
and  he  wished  for  it,  and  he  prayed  for  it,  day 
and  night,  and  the  Lord  granted  him  his  prayer. 
But  it  was  not  granted  him  without  a  sorrow 
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that  well  nigh  broke  the  heart  of  his  joy.  For 
you  were  born,  Master  Amias,  but  your  poor 
mother  died." 

**  I  know  the  melancholy  circumstances,"  said 
RadclifFe :  "  but  I  would  learn  of  you  concern- 
ing my  father  after  ker  death,  which  occurred 
before  his  own ;  for  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
my  godfather  and  guardian,  for  he  is  both  to 
me,  shuns  to  speak  of  my  father." 

Old  Anthony  shook  his  head.  "  There  may 
be  a  reason  for  it,"  he  said ;  "  for  there  was  some 
strange  connection  betwixt  Sir  Walter  Radcliffe 
and  Sir  John  Copplestone  that  nobody  could 
well  make  out.  They  never  seemed  to  like  each 
other,  and  they  would  quarrel  and  spar  like  a 
couple  of  fighting  cocks,  and  yet  they  were 
often  together;  and  after  his  wife's  death  Sir 
Walter  was  almost  always  with  your  godfather. 
Some  said  one  thing,  and  some  another.  Certain 
it  is,  that,  when  a  young  man,  your  guardian 
had  been  a  very  wild  one,  and  spent  a  power  of 
money,  and,  some  say,  nearly  broke  his  fortune 
before  he  turned  religious.  And  I  have  heard," 
continued   Anthony,    lowering   his    voice,    and 
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bending  forward  his  head,  —  "  I  have  heard  that 
there  was  an  ancient  contract,  or  a  something, 
between  Sir  John  Copplestone  and  your  mother, 
who  could  not  abide  him.     And  it  was  whis- 
pered that  your  father  stepped  in,  and  h'ked  her 
himself,  and  she  liked   him,  and  so  Sir  John 
Copplestone  being  low  in  purse,  and,  may  be, 
not  caring  for   a  wife   (though   he  afterwards 
married),  was  bought  off  by  Sir  Walter,  and 
held  his  tongue  about  the  contract,  that  would 
have  bound  the  lady  to  him  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court.     And  if  so,  besides  being  blood  relatives, 
for  Sir  John  and  your  father,  you  know,  were 
cousins,  it  might  in  somewise  account  for  Sir 
Walter's  keeping  up  friendship  with  him.    And 
as  the  laws  then  stood  (before  the  parliament 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  put  down  the  spiritual 
court),  it  was  whispered,  that  if  Sir  John  took 
offence,  and  chose  to  do  it,  he  could  set  aside 
Sir  Walter's  being  lawfully  married  altogether 
by  that  same  old  contract;   and  it  was  thought 
that  he  held  it  as  a  sword  over  Sir  Walter's 
head  all  the  time  he  was  alive." 

"Indeed!"  said  Radcliffe:   "then  I  suppose 
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he  influenced  my  father  to  nominate  him  my 
guardian ;  for  it  was  strange  he  sliould  do  so 
without  a  powerful  motive  to  counterbalance  his 
dislike  of  Sir  John  Copplestone." 

"  That 's  a  matter  I  know  nothing  about," 
said  Anthony :  "  I  remember  well  that,  not  long 
before  your  father  died,  he  and  Sir  John  seemed 
better  friends  than  they  used  to  be;  and  Sir 
John  stirred  himself  a  good  deal  about  your  poor 
father's  affairs,  for  they  were  in  a  sad  way ;  and 
soon  after,  poor  gentleman,  he  met  with  his 
death  in  a  terrible  manner." 

"  Terrible,  indeed  ! "  replied  Radcliffe ;  "  yet 
even  in  respect  to  that  fatal  event,  concerning 
which  a  son  has  a  right  to  learn  every  me- 
lancholy particular,  I  have  been  kept  much  in 
darkness.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what 
you  know.  I  have  not  forgotten  you  used  to 
be  afraid  to  speak  on  this  subject.  But  re- 
member, I  conjure  you,  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
boy.  In  six  months  I  shall  be  of  age,  and  the 
master  of  my  own  actions,  of  my  fortunes.  You 
need,  therefore,  fear  nothing  ;  for  I  have  always 
promised  you,  that  should  it  still  be  your  wish, 
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you  shall  have  the  cottage,  in  which  you  say 
you  were  born,  to  live  in,  with  a  sufficient 
maintenance  for  your  old  age,  when  I  have  the 
power  to  give  it." 

"  Would  that  time  were  come,  my  dear 
young  master,"  said  Anthony  with  a  sigh  ;  "  for 
there  are  whiles  when  1  think  I  shall  never  live 
to  see  it :  but  God's  will  be  done  —  he  knows 
what  is  best  for  us.  I  will  tell  you  all  vou 
require;  that  is,  as  far  as  I  know^  it  myself: 
but  't  is  a  msJit  tale,"  continued  the  old  man, 
using  that  favourite  Devonshire  expression  for 
whatever  is  melancholy  or  disagreeable, — "  't  is 
a  wisht  tale,  and  makes  my  heart  ache  when  I 
but  think  upon  it." 

'*  You  knew  Grace-on-High  Gabriel  in  my 
father's  lifetime,  did  you  not?"  said  RadclifFe, 
as  a  sudden  recollection  of  that  man's  alludincr 
to  his  father's  fate  crossed  his  mind. 

"  I  knew  him  !  "  exclaimed  Anthony.  *'  Ay, 
marry,  I  knew  him  as  other  men  did  ;  that  is, 
not  to  know  him  at  all,  though  for  years 
acquainted.  He  was  such  a  dark,  close,  silent- 
tongued  fellow  :    you    might  as   well  have  at- 
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tempted  to  get  any  thing  out  of  one  of  our  old 
oak  trees  as  out  of  him,  so  close  was  his  dis- 
position. He  was  a  hard  man,  too,  over  the 
tenants  and  the  poor;  and  sorely  pressed  on 
those  who  were  for  the  King  when  the  troubles 
broke  out.  But  he  was  always  a  favourite 
with  Sir  John  Copplestone,  and  people  used  to 
say,  Sir  John  had  two  hands  besides  his  own, 
and  all  governed  by  one  head ;  and  those 
helping  hands  were  Grace-on-High  Gabriel 
and  black  Will  Gubbins.  But  the  thinking 
and  scheming  head  to  employ  them  both  s^t 
on  your  godfather's  shoulders.  Those  fellows 
would  have  got  me  out  of  my  place,  fifty  times 
over,  though  Sir  Walter  made  it,  as  1  heard,  a 
request  on  his  death-bed  that  I  might  be  kept 
in  my  service  till  his  son  came  of  age — meaning 
you,  Master  Amias  — •  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  And  my  father,"  said  RadclifFe,  "  my  poor 
father  !  He  met  with  his  death,  Anthony,  as  I 
have  been  told,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas-day, 
when  I  was  but  three  years  old." 

"  Truly  it  was  so,"  replied  Anthony:  "  never 
)vhilst  the  blood  warms   this  old  heart,  or  the 
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light  visits  these  old  eyes,  never  shall  I  forget 
it.     We   were  all  busy,  and  as  happy  as  the 
day  was  long,  preparing  the  green  boughs,  and 
the  fire  logs,  and  the  games,  and  the  puddings  for 
Christmas,  when  poor  Sir  Walter,  and  Sir  John 
Copplestone,  who  had  been   busied  in  a  world 
of  affairs  with  the  lawyers,   set   off  on  a  cold, 
bleak,  snowy  day,  to  ride  to  a  place  near  Dart- 
moor on  business,  that,  as  I  heard  tell,  the  law 
would  have  settled  before  Christmas-day  was 
turned,  or  it  would  be  of  none  effect.    Well,  and 
so  they  set  off,  having  sent  on  Grace-on- High 
Gabriel  before  (for  at  that  time  he  was  no  better 
than  a  blue-coated  and  silver-bad^ed  servitor 
to   Sir  John)  to  see  all  ready  and  comfortable 
for  them  at  the  inn  where  they  were  going  to 
dine  that  day  ;  for  a  poor  place,  I  believe,  it  was. 
Well,  and  so,  as  I  said,  before  Sir  Walter  and 
Sir  John  set  off,  and  I  was  the  man  who  gave 
them  both  a  stirrup-cup  as  they  sat  upon  their 
horses  at  the  door  —  for  I  judged  it  was  a  bleak 
ride   they  were  going  to  take,    and  that  they 
would  want  something   to  keep  out  the  cold, 
and  neither  seemed  to  think  of  it,  so  much  were 
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they  intent  upon  their  business — and  as  I  gave 
the  cup  to  your  poor  father,  I  shall  never  forget 
how  he  looked,  as  he   said   to  me,   '  Honest 
Anthony,  I  drink  to  your  good  health ;  and 
see  that  the  nurse  looks  well  after  my  poor  boy 
(meaning  you.  Master  RadclifFeJ  whilst  I  am 
gone;   for  the  child  has  no  mother,  and  I  fear 
he  will  live  to  find  her  wanting  more  and  more 
every  day.     Take  care  of  him,   and  give  him 
his  father's  blessing  when   he  returns  home ;  * 
for  the  maidens   had  taken  you    out.  Master 
KadclifFe,  to  let  you  see  snow-ball  played,  and 
your  father  could  not  tarry  till  you  came  back. 
And  then  Sir  Walter  gave  me  the  cup  he  had 
emptied,  and  said  with  a  smile  —  for  he  'd  always 
a  smile  on  his  face  when  he  spoke,  and  it  made 
him  look  very  handsome — and  he  said,  *  Good- 
by,  Anthony,  and  don't  stand  there  bowing  in 
the  cold  without  your  bonnet,  for  you  're  not  so 
young  a  man  now  as  you  used  to  be : '  no  more 
I  was.   Master  Radcliffe,  for  I  was  then  well 
nigh  sixty,  and  now   I  'm  getting  on  for  four- 
score; for  what   I'm    telling  about   happened 
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seventeen  years   agone  come   next    Christmas- 
day  eve,  this  same  blessed  year." 

"  You  are  right,  Anthony,"  said  Radcliffe, 
who,  as  the  tale  concerned  his  father,  listened 
with  deep  attention  to  all  the  minute  particulars 
thus  dwelt  upon  by  old  age  in  relating  events 
long  since  past  and  gone. 

Anthony  continued.  "  It  was  Christmas- 
eve  ;  and  though  we  wondered  that  Sir  Walter 
and  Sir  John  did  not  return,  as  they  said  they 
should  be  back  to  supper,  yet  we  thought  law 
business  being  never  settled  in  a  hurry,  some- 
thing might  have  kept  them ;  and  so  we  did 
not  scruple  to  make  merry,  according  to  the 
good  old  way  at  such  a  season.  You  had 
been  put  to  bed  by  nurse;  and  she,  and  the 
housekeeper,  and  maidens,  and  grooms,  and 
all  of  us,  had  set  to  in  the  servants*  hall, 
playing  at  blind  hob,  and  hot  cockles,  and 
feasting  on  toast  and  ale,  and  scrambling  for 
plumbs  out  of  a  dish  of  burning  porridge, 
when  there  came  such  a  knock  on  the  great 
door  !  I  shall  never  forget  it  ■ —  it  startled  us 
all.     The  very  knocker  spoke  ill  news  ;  for  the 
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knocking  was  as  hurried  and  as  loud  as  the 
wind,  when  it  sweeps  down  the  valley  of  a 
stormy  night.  I  misdoubted  something,  and  I 
ran  to  open  the  door  myself;  when,  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  !  how  shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  felt  ?  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  Grace-on-Higli 
Gabriel  and  Black  Will,  bringing  in  Sir  Walter 
RadclifFe  all  in  a  gore  of  blood,  and  seemingly 
a  corpse.  Sir  John  Copplestone  followed,  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  seemingly  almost  as 
dead  as  your  poor  father.  He  could  not  speak  ; 
and  we  helped  him  to  a  chair,  and  gave  him  a 
cup  of  strong  waters,  whilst  others  gathered 
round  poor  Sir  Walter,  so  hurried  and  so 
terrified  with  what  they  saw,  that  though  all 
lamented  it,  nobody  seemed  to  know  what  to  do 
for  the  nonce." 

"  Was  there  no  immediate  help  procured  ?" 
said  RadclifFe  —  "  was  there  -^ — ■■ — " 

"  You  shall  hear,"  continued  Anthony  :  "  I 
then  spoke  up,  to  the  best  of  my  sense,  on  such 
a  terrible  miscarriage  as  I  saw  before  me ;  and 
I  sent  off  for  the  barber-surgeon,  for  one  lived 
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at  Tamerton  in  those  days  (and  a  well-spoken, 
clever  fellow  he  was) ;  but  before  he  arrived 
Sir  John  Copplestone  recovered  breath  enough 
to  tell  us  all ;  that  he  and  Sir  Walter  had  been 
attacked  by  some  thieves  that  then  so  infested 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  specially  lurking  on  Dart- 
moor,—  but,  heaven  bless  us  !  Dartmoor  never 
was  without  a  gang  of  robbers,  never  since 
the  days  of  Adam,  I  do  think ;  for  it  swarms 
with  them,  even  at  the  present  time." 

"  But  Sir  John  Copplestone,"  said  RadclifFe, 
recalling  the  old  man  from  the  wanderings  of 
his  narrative.  "  You  were  about  to  tell  me 
what  he  said." 

"  He  said,"  continued  Anthony,"  that  one  of 
those  thieves  had  attempted  to  kill  him  for  re- 
sistinff :  Sir  John  was  like  enough  to  resist, 
for  he  was  always  a  bold  man,  and  would  have 
faced  the  devil  in  his  young  days, —  and  your 
father,  he  said,  coming  up  to  his  assistance,  got 
the  blow  meant  for  his  friend,  and  he  feared 
there  was  little  life  left  in  him  ;  though,  after 
being  robbed,  he  had  sped  home  as  fast  as  his 
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two  men  could  manage  to  do  with  the  unfortu- 
nate Sir  Walter.  The  robbery  had  taken  place 
not  more  than  a  few  miles  from  home." 

"  And  did  my  father  ever  revive  sufficiently 
to  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  robbery  him- 
self?" enquired  RadclifFe. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Anthony;  "some 
say  he  did,  and  some  say  he  did  not.  All  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  he  lay  for  hours  insensible, 
hanging,  as  it  were,  between  life  and  death. 
At  last  the  doctor  did  bring  him  to  that  sort 
of  sense  that  men  have  just  before  death.  But 
what  then  took  place  I  cannot  tell  you ;  for  the 
doctor  had  ordered  Sir  Walter  to  be  kept 
quiet,  and  so  your  godfather  would  let  none  of 
us  into  the  room.  But  I  think  there  was  some- 
thing done,  before  Sir  Walter's  death,  about 
business :  what  it  was  I  cannot  tell.  Certainly, 
I  saw  Sir  John,  with  my  own  eyes,  carry  out 
of  his  room  writing  things  up  into  the  sick 
manfs  chamber;  and  on  seeing  me  Sir  John 
asked,  '  what  I  did  lurking  about  there  ?  and 
bade  me  go  down,  and  not  make  a  noise  so  near 
the  chamber  of  the  dying  gentleman.'  But,  the 
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Lord  help  you  !  I  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse ; 
Grace-on-High  Gabriel,  and  Black  Will,  who 
used  to  come  and  go  in  and  out  as  they  liked, 
made  more  noise  than  ever  I  did,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  did  not  you  carry  me  to  my  father  be- 
fore he  died  ?  Though  I  was  little  more  than 
three  years  old,  I  can  distinctly  remember  it. 
For  it  made  a  dreadful  impression  on  my  infant 
mind,  seeing  my  father,  propped  up  in  the  bed, 
with  his  head  bound  with  a  white  napkin  stamed 
with  blood.  What  he  said,  or  if  he  spoke  at 
all,  I  cannot  recollect.  But  I  do  remember  he 
kissed  me  :  the  kiss  was  cold,  and  struck  a  chill 
to  my  young  heart;  I  can  recall  the  feeling 
even  at  this  moment.  Hark  !  What  noise  was 
that?" 

"  What  ? "  said  old  Anthony,  "  I  hear  no- 
thing." 

**  Time  has  dulled  your  sense  of  hearing, 
Anthony,"  said  RadclifFe  :  it  is  the  trampling  of 
horses." 

"  Then  I  will  be  sworn  it  is  your  godfather 
Gome  back,"  replied  Anthony.  "  You  must 
haste  to  meet  him,  for  not  for  worlds  would  I 
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have  him  know  on  what  we  have  been  talking. 
He  is  so  suspicious.  I  will  peep  out  of  my  little 
window,  and  tell  you  if  it  is  he." 

Anthony  rose  and  opened  a  small  square 
pane  of  glass,  so  constructed  as  to  open  with- 
out moving  the  window  of  which  it  was  a  part. 
After  looking  through  this  convenient  peep-hole 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  he  said,  in  a 
low  and  cautious  manner,  to  RadclifFe,  as  if  he 
feared  he  was  actually  within  the  hearing  as 
well  as  the  seeing  of  Sir  John  Copplestone, 
"  Yes,  it  is  himself.  He  is  returned.  I  will 
go  forward,  and  say  you  are  but  newly  arrived  ; 
and  craved  of  me  a  cup  of  wine  to  refresh  your 
weariness,  and  then  you  shall  in  to  him." 

Anthony  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  door ;  he 
returned,  came  close  up  to  RadclifFe,  took  him 
familiarly,  but  kindly,  by  the  hand,  and  said  in 
an  affectionate  and  imploring  tone,  "  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Sir  John's  way  of 
thinking  and  acting,  since  you  were  last  here  ; 
but  beware  what  you  say  to  him.  I  know  you 
used  to  be  rash  sometimes  with  him.  But  dgn't 
now,  don't  be  hasty.  Don't  say  any  thing  to 
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vex.  Don't  anger  your  godfather,  if  it  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  poor  old  Anthony,  who  loves 
you  like  his  own  child,  and  wishes  to  see  you 
happy  and  at  peace.'* 
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CHAP.  IV. 


He  reads  much  : 


He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  hearts  of  men  :  he  loves  no  plays. 

As  thou  dost,  Anthony  ;  he  hears  no  music  : 

Seldom  he  smiles  ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 

That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Shakspeare. 

Sir  John  Copplestone,  though  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Devon,  was  not  hereditarily  the  pos- 
sessor of  Warleigh ;  and  notwithstanding  he 
was,  at  the  time  we  introduce  him  to  the  reader, 
a  person  of  consequence  in  the  county,  yet  he 
had  not  always  been  thus  opulent  or  consider- 
able in  his  fortunes.  In  early  life  he  had  lived 
much  abroad,  it  was  said  with  little  credit  to 
himself;  and  that  he  had  also  indulged  in  a 
career  of  licence  and  extravagance  at  the  Eng- 
lish court  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First; 
and  so  greatly  had  he,  at  that  time,  reduced  his 
means  by  such  courses,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
E  4 
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dispose  of  certain  possessions  in  the  north  of  De- 
von to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

As  he  grew  older,  however,  in  regard  to 
money  he  grew  wiser  ;  for  though  it  was  always 
averred  he  still  at  times  indulged  in  extravagant 
debaucheries,  he  was  close,  and  mean,  and 
frugal  under  all  circumstances  of  just  or  neces- 
sary expenditure,  in  which  the  benefit  of  those 
dependent  upon  him  might  be  more  especially 
concerned.  The  fact  was,  that  he  was  a  selfish 
man,  and  grudged  nothing  that  administered  to 
his  own  gratifications ;  unfortunately  these  were 
under  the  guidance  of  his  passions ;  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  his  character  partook  of  the  op- 
posite extremes  of  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift. 
However  wild  or  prodigal  he  might  have  been, 
Sir  John  Copplestone  was  not  destitute  of  sense 
or  of  abilities  ;  and  one  quality  at  all  times  dis- 
tinguished him — it  w^as  his  perseverance ;  for 
he  never  gave  up  a  project  or  an  enterprize  on 
account  of  its  difficulty  and  labour,  if  he  once 
determined  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

At  the  time  that  it  became  so  much  the 
fashion  to  embark  in  schemes  connected  with 
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the  New  World,  he  resolved  to  try  some  ven- 
tures, in  the  hope  by  so  doing  to  repair  his 
fallen  fortunes.  To  begin  this  required  money : 
he  had  litde,  but  he  had  art;  and  Sir  John 
Copplestone's  abilities,  now  called  out  on  an 
affair  he  had  at  heart,  soon  displayed  themselves 
in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  proved  that  when  he 
chose  to  exert  them,  they  were  peculiarly  well 
calculated  for  business  of  the  most  arduous  na- 
ture ;  so  that  when  Barbadoes  was  seized  by  the 
English,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Sir 
John  Copplestone  induced  his  friends  (who  had 
caught  from  him  the  spirit  of  enterprise)  to  trust 
him  with  the  entire  management  of  certain  sums, 
with  which  he  promised  to  purchase  lands,  and  all 
things  necessary  to  their  cultivation,  and  to  make 
these  adventurers  as  rich  as  princes,  by  their 
newly  acquired  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  Sir  Walter  Rad- 
cliffe  (who,  as  old  Anthony  hinted  in  the  last 
chapter,  had  some  strange  tie  of  acquaintance, 
besides  that  of  blood,  with  Sir  John  Copple- 
stone,) listened  to  him ;  and  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  business,  embarked  his  property 
E  5 
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in  foreign  speculations.  Sir  John  sometimes 
had  the  disposal  of  his  ready  money  in  making 
the  necessary  purchases ;  a  small  profit  might 
now  and  then  be  returned,  but,  on  the  whole. 
Sir  Walter  lost  about  ten  times  more  than  he 
gained  by  the  schemes  in  which  he  had  thus 
been  persuaded  to  risk  the  bulk  of  his  property  ; 
so  that,  at  last.  Fortune  having  completely 
turned  her  wheel,  the  once  affluent  Sir  Walter 
RadclifFe  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  paternal 
inheritance  to  the  once  impoverished  Sir  John 
Copplestone. 

When  Fortune  begins  to  chase  a  man  down 
the  hill,  she  seldom  pauses  in  her  progress ;  nor 
did  she  now  spare  Sir  Walter.  He  still  looked 
to  Barbadoes  to  repair  the  injuries  his  fortunes 
had  sustained  by  ill  judged  speculations  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  But  storms  blew,  and 
hurricanes  came,  and  ships  foundered,  and  mer- 
chants broke  and  never  paid  their  debts,  and  all 
these  evils  seemed  to  fasten  themselves  on  poor 
RadclifFe ;  for  every  body's  ships  came  safe 
home  excepting  his,  and  his  cottons  and  sugar 
canes  had  all  been  destroyed  in  one  hurricane ; 
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whilst  Sir  John  Copplestone's  and  every  body 
else's  were  spared.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Sir  John  professed  himself  generous,  and 
never  pressed  upon  his  friend  for  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage,  though  Sir  Walter  was  most 
anxious  to  redeem  it;  as,  by  the  custom  of 
mortgages  at  the  date  of  our  narrative  they 
were  generally  made  under  what  was  called  "  a 
set  day;"  that  was  a  day  named  for  payment; 
but  if  it  did  not  take  place,  the  property  mort- 
gaged became  altogether  and  absolutely  for- 
feited, unless  it  could  be  proved  that  a  tender 
had  been  made  to  pay  down  the  money  accord- 
ing to  agreement ;  when,  if  accepted  or  not,  the 
land  was  not  forfeited  by  the  original  possessor. 
It  was  said,  even  by  Sir  Walter  to  his 
friends,  that,  in  this  instance,  Sir  John  Cop- 
plestone,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  had 
really  acted  liberally,  and  had  not,  Shylock 
like,  insisted  upon  his  bond ;  a  circumstance 
which,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  ac- 
counted for  that  more  than  ordinary  cordiality 
that  subsisted  between  him  and  his  relative 
for  some  months  before  RadclifFe's  death.  This 
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melancholy  event,  it  may  readily  be  supposed, 
did  not  facilitate  the  payment  of  his  debts; 
the  mortgaged  estate  became,  of  course,  for- 
feited to  Sir  John  Copplestone ;  and  had  he 
not  acted  considerately,  so  as  to  advance  certain 
sums  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  West 
Indies,  Sir  Walter's  lands  in  Barbadoes  must 
have  been  sold  to  satisfy  his  foreign  creditors  : 
as  it  was.  Sir  John  had  contrived  to  preserve 
them  for  his  deceased  friend's  son,  for  whom 
he  stood  godfather  at  his  birth,  and  to  whom 
he  was  left  sole  guardian  by  the  father's  last 
will  and  testament.  It  has  been  hinted  by 
Anthony,  that  a  contract  of  marriage  (at  the 
date  of  our  tale  a  thing  almost  as  binding  as 
marriage  itself)  had  passed  between  Sir  John 
Copplestone  and  the  mother  of  young  Rad- 
cliffe ;  but  the  lady  disliking  the  tie,  and  liking 
much  better  Sir  Walter,  Copplestone  had  been 
bought  off  at  the  time  he  was  low  in  purse, 
thouffh  he  afterwards  held  it  out  as  a  threat, 
that  he  could  annul  the  marriage  of  his  friend 
if  he  chose  to  do  so,  by  pleading  this  ancient 
contract  in  the  spiritual  court,  as  many  a  mar- 
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riage  had  been  set  aside  on  a  similar  attestation 
of  a  prior  claim. 

This  story,  like  all  the  others  respecting 
Copplestone,  was  told  with  variations  :  it  is 
possible  Sir  John,  if  he  had  such  a  contract  in 
his  hands,  might  once  have  held  it  in  terrorem 
over  his  friend  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  he 
should  have  done  so  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  acquaintance;  since  Sir  John  had  him- 
self married  about  two  years  after  Sir  Walter, 
and  in  one  particular  they  both  shared  the 
same  fortune  ;  for  death  rendered  them  both 
widowers  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Lady 
Radcliffe,  as  Anthony  stated,  died  in  childbed, 
and  left  an  only  son ;  Lady  Copplestone  died 
of  the  small-pox,  and  left  an  only  daughter. 

We  have  here  stated,  as  briefly  and  as 
clearly  as  we  could,  the  singular  and  somewhat 
contradictory  circumstances  of  Sir  John  Cop- 
plestone's  former  life.  What  follows  we  can 
relate  with  more  certainty,  and  they  are  not, 
perhaps,  less  remarkable,  or  less  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
persons   who   have   studied   the  times   of  the 
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great  rebellion,  and  the  characters  those  times 
produced,  that  many,  especially  amongst  the 
fanatics,  who  had  led,  in  their  youth,  wild, 
careless,  or  debauched  lives,  would  suddenly 
forswear  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  profess  to 
have  received  such  an  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  even  the  dark  features  of  their  cha- 
racter assumed  light  when  viewed  under  its 
influences;  though  that  darkness  might  some- 
times (in  their  opinion)  as  the  veil  of  Moses, 
come  between  themselves  and  the  people,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  overpowered  by 
their  more  than  natural  irradiation.  And  so 
zealous  were  many  of  the  converted  in  the  work 
of  conversion,  that  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  two  they  were  most  zealous  in  cojidemning, 
—  their  old  sins,  or  their  fellow-sinners  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  the  same  illumination 
with  themselves. 

Sir  John  Copplestone,  long  after  Sir  Walter 
Radcliffe's  death,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
troubles,  professed  himself  one  of  these.  In- 
deed, Sir  John's  conscience  suddenly  became 
very  tender,  and  very  much  alive  to  the  sins  of 
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his  neighbours.  Like  the  famous  puritan  Clax- 
ton,  he  was  "  afflicted  with  May-pole  dancing 
and  rioting,"  was  horror-struck  at  the  sight  of 
a  railed  altar  or  a  Christmas  pudding,  a  thing 
"  dedicated  to  set  days  and  holydays  :"  it  was  to 
him  as  full  of  papistry  and  abomination  as  the 
white  surplice  of  the  minister,  or  the  steeple  of 
his  church  ;  and  above  all.  Sir  John  abhorred 
and  despised  that  ruthless  bridle,  or  foul  muzzle 
of  the  spirit,  a  set  form  ofjprayer ;  for  so  did  he 
(and  all  who  thought  with  him)  denounce  and 
cry  down  the  holy  and  beautiful  liturgy  of  our 
church. 

However  zealous  Sir  John  might  be  to  put 
down  episcopacy  and  an  established  religion 
altogether,  he  seemed  hardly  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  to  substitute  in  its  place. 
When  the  parliament  army  routed  the  royalists, 
and  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  west,  he  very  sud- 
denly became  an  independent,  and  vowed  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  only  one  shade  better 
than  the  Episcopalians,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
larger  gifts  for  expounding,  preaching,  and 
prayer ;    but  were  far  removed  from  the  true 
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spirit  which  Cromwell  had  found  out  was  alone 
to  be  spread  abroad  by  the  sword  dubbed  spi- 
ritual, and  so  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
troopers. 

But  here  again  Sir  John  was  not  steady  ;  for 
he  now  inclined  to  that  detestable  doctrine  first 
propagated  by  one  Browne,  the  leader  of  those 
misguided  people  who  were  called  after  him 
Brownists.  All  persons  belonging  to  this  sect 
held  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  action 
depended  not  on  itself,  but  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  considered  by  the  actor ;  "  that 
all  things  to  the  pure  became  pure,"  taking  for 
the  measure  of  this  purity  any  wild  fanatical 
fancy  that  an  over-heated  brain,  or  an  over- 
strained explanation  of  some  insulated  passage 
in  Scripture,  might  suggest  at  the  moment  to  a 
mind  thus  abandoned  to  a  miserable  state  of 
delusion.  Under  this  dreadful  mask  religion 
was  made  as  general  an  executioner  to  the  loyal 
and  the  good  as  she  afterwards  became  to  the 
unfortunate  king  who  fell  beneath  the  axe; 
which,  according  to  the  madness  of  the  people, 
was  considered  to  fulfil  her  command,  though 
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placed  in  the  hand  of  a  masked  murderer ;  for 
many  of  the  fanatics  rose  up  and  said  on  that 
fatal  day,  "  The  Lord  hath  given  him  into  our 
hand." 

The  grossest  vices  were  practised  and  called 
pure,  —  the  most  perverted  doctrines  were  pro- 
mulgated and  called  the  word  of  God.  The 
object  of  one  sect  was  to  raise  the  spiritual  above 
the  secular  power,  and  to  create  many  tyrants 
instead  of  one ;  to  cast  off  all  legal  as  well  as 
kingly  rule,  and  to  trample  the  moral  law  under 
foot.  Some,  less  openly  violent,  but  not  less 
evil,  acted  as  do  those  insidious  destroyers  who 
make  wholesome  food  the  medium  for  conveying 
the  most  deadly  poison.  These  turned  the 
pulpits  into  instruments  and  engines  of  de- 
struction ;  and  in  that  high  place,  where,  as  on 
the  holy  mountain,  the  law  of  God  should  have 
been  given  forth  to  the  people  as  a  saving  law, 
they  gave  forth  their  own  (by  the  mouths  of 
their  creatures)  to  destroy.  Falsehood,  fanati- 
cism, treason,  bloodshed,  and  rebellion  poured 
from  the  lips  of  their  pulpit  orators,  stirring  up 
the  minds  of  men  to  disaffection,  to  violence. 
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and  to  unrelenting  hostilit}^  towards  the  King ; 
till  he  who  had  governed  but  too  meekly  and 
too  well  (whose  private  virtues  and  sincere 
piety  would  have  adorned  any  age  or  country 
but  that  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live) 
fell ;  despatched  by  rude  hands  into  that  very 
grave  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  a  band 
of  hypocritical  sectaries,  a  treasonable  parlia- 
ment, and  a  bold,  artful,  and  ambitious  General. 
We  have  somewhat  digressed  to  speak  of  the 
times  in  which  Sir  John  Copplestone  lived  ;  but 
to  do  so  is  not  foreign  to  our  purpose,  for 
such  times  were  as  a  test:  they  showed  men  in 
their  true  colours,  and  brought  out  certain 
characters  into  light,  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  dared  venture  from  the  shade  to  which 
they  had  been  consigned,  and  in  most  instances 
deservedly.  Such  a  character  was  Sir  John 
Copplestone,  ever  waiting,  ever  watching,  and 
ever  changing  with  the  tide.  At  one  time  a 
Presbyterian,  at  another  an  Independent,  now 
a  Brownist,  and  now,  forsooth,  a  waiter  upon 
Providence!  as  that  precious  sect  was  called, 
who  held  themselves  aloof  wliilst  the  rouah  cast 
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of  the  game  was  played  out,  but  always  joined 
in  with  the  winning  party:  so  that  when  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Slanning  gained  the  day  at  Stratton 
heights,  and  all  things  seemed  to  go  well  for 
the  King,  Sir  John  Copplestone,  like  a  true 
waiter  upon  his  own  interest  (which  he  called 
Providence),  began  to  think  of  making  his  peace 
with  the  King  betimes,  and  actually  commenced 
an  humble  negotiation  for  the  purpose.  The 
battle  of  Naseby,  however,  followed  before  Sir 
John's  overtures  could  be  brought  to  bear — -a 
battle  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Clarendon, 
"  both  king  and  kingdom  was  lost :"  this  failure 
soon  set  him  right  in  his  politics ;  for  judging 
Providence  to  have  given  up  the  King  on  that 
day,  he  waited  no  longer,  but  became  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  parliament,  —  not  as  a  parlia- 
ment in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  term,  but 
as  a  sort  of  drum-head  court  martial,  under  the 
direction  of  Cromwell,  where  the  power  of  the 
sword  drew  forth  votes  more  readily  than  law 
or  reason,  and  freedom  was  crammed  down  the 
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people's  throats  by  the  most  base  and  tyrannical 
means. 

But  this  military  rule,  this  favourite  offspring 
of  the  General's  policy,  at  the  date  of  our  tale, 
though  promising  and  thriving,  was  not  yet 
arrived  to  its  maturity  and  full  growth.  The 
King  was  still  alive,  though  a  prisoner  and 
retaining  nothing  of  royalty  but  the  name,  and 
that  which  so  truly  becomes  a  king,  under  all 
the  varying  circumstances  of  time  and  chance — 
his  high  resolution,  his  uncompromising  spirit 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  his  unfeigned  trust  in 
God,  under  all  the  calamitous  circumstances  of 
his  fortunes.  To  bring  down  such  a  king,  yet 
to  do  it  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  his  king- 
dom, required  a  wary  pursuit,  and  a  wary  pur- 
suit w\as  practised.  Like  a  noble  stag  in  a  royal 
forest,  Charles  was  not  hunted  by  one  pack 
only,  but  by  many  :  no  dog,  however  mongrel, 
but  was  welcomed  to  be  turned  loose  against 
him ;  and  though  some  such  could  not  hunt,  yet, 
?is  Rodorigo  says,  they  served  to  fill  up  the 
cry.     All  were  welcomed,  all  were  upheld,  who 
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would  assist  in   crying  down  the   King.     He 
was   already  a  prisoner,  what  could  they  do 
more  ?  There  was  no  prison  more  secure  than 
his,  excepting  the  grave,  and  they  were  eager 
to  hurry  him  to  that,  where  even  their  own 
hands    could  do  no  more,  for  there,  that  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  no  one  will  deny. 
In    order    to   forward   this   excellent   purpose, 
men  in  all  the  counties  of  England,  who  were 
considered    influential,    either  from   their  opu- 
lence, rank,  or  abilities,   were  courted  by   the 
ruling  party,  and  Sir  John  Copplestone  was  not 
forgotten. 

He  now  inclined  to  the  Independents,  a  set 
of  men,  generally  soldiers,  or  of  soldier-like 
dispositions,  of  a  fierce,  gloomy,  and  unrelenting 
humour,  who  saw  God  only  in  his  thunders, 
and  worshipped  him  with  the  sword ;  declaring, 
as  they  then  did,  that  in  a  Christian  land  all 
were  bound  to  uphold  and  practically  call  into 
action  those  rules  and  precepts  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
more  perfect  law  of  the  Gospel.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  laws   of  capital  punishment  de-» 
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nounced  on  witches,  sorcerers,  and  idolaters, 
were  held  by  these  fanatics  as  still  binding  to 
the  world's  end;  no  wonder,  therefore,  such 
sentiments  helped  to  keep  alive  a  civil  war.  To 
this  party  and  sect,  after  many  windings  and 
turnings.  Sir  John  Copplestone  had  chiefly  in- 
clined ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  went  so  far  in 
his  exertions  for  this  party  as,  at  one  time,  not 
only  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Fairfax  and 
Waller,  when  they  were  at  Plymouth,  but  also 
more  than  once  to  have  been  honoured  with 
an  especial  communication  from  Cromwell  him- 
self. 

Cromwell,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a  wary 
eye  on  Cornwall  and  Devon :  well  did  he  know 
that  these  counties  had  held  out  to  the  last  for 
the  King;  and  that  old  John  Arundel,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  refused  to  yield  Pen- 
dennis  Castle,  even  though  his  King  was  a 
prisoner  at  Carisbrook,  and  had  advised  that 
it  should  no  longer  resist.  The  parliament 
party,  therefore,  was  exceedingly  well  pleased 
when  they  found  a  man  of  Copplestone's  abilities, 
fortune,  and  iiifluence  at  their  command  in  so 
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loyal  a  county  as  Devon,  He  was  trusted  and 
employed,  made  a  committee  man  of  sequestered 
estates,  and  became  a  very  rod  to  the  poor 
royalists  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  game, 
though  promising,  was  not  yet  played  out.  Cop- 
plestone  did  not  intend  to  do  the  parliament's 
work  for  nothing ;  he  looked  to  "  thrive  by  the 
times,"  and  grow  honest,  as  it  might  be,  after- 
wards. A  change,  however,  once  more  came 
over  all  his  prospects  and  affairs.  How  it 
happened  we  cannot  precisely  tell ;  for,  as  usual, 
some  said  one  thing,  and  some  another;  some 
averred  he  had  quarrelled  with  Fairfax,  and 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Waller;  others  that 
Cromwell  had  taken  offence  at  his  too  great 
arrogance  and  presumption  in  overstepping  that 
line  of  demarcation  intended  to  keep  him  as  a 
servant,  but  not  to  admit  him  as  a  familiar  with 
his  friends.  The  more  confident  declared  Sir 
John  to  be  a  disappointed  man,  and  that  Fair- 
fax and  Waller  had  clutched  from  him  certain 
sequestered  lands  and  goods,  taken  from  royal- 
ists, on  which  he.  Sir  John,  had  set  both  his 
heart  and  his  hopes.     Copplestone  was   natu- 
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rally  revengeful ;  and  if  this  circumstance  were 
true,  it  was  enough  to  stir  the  passions  of  a 
dark  and  malignant  mind. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  notwithstanding 
all  the  risk  and  all  the  danger,  this  very  Sir  John 
Copplestone,  the  gloomy  Independent  and  the 
liard-dealing  member  of  a  hated  committee,  was, 
at  the  period  we  opened  this  work,  in  actual 
and  secret  league  with  those  bold,  resolute,  and 
gallant  gentlemen  who  once  more  determined 
to  venture  life  itself  to  free  the  King  from  his 
imprisonment,  and  once  more  to  reseat  him  in 
safety  and  honour  upon  the  throne.  These 
various  changes  in  the  life  and  opinions  of  Sir 
John  Copplestone  we  are  aware  must  seem  very 
extraordinary  to  our  readers.  But  it  is  our 
business  to  record  facts  not  to  account  for  them ; 
and  did  we  take  upon  us  the  task  of  endeavour- 
ing to  account  for  all  the  contradictory  actions 
of  an  unprincipled  man,  it  would  be  a  task  as 
endless  as  it  is  unprofitable ;  since  a  man  with- 
out principle,  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
ballast,  or  sails,  is  subject  to  be  blown  aside  by 
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every  breath  of  air  that  wanders  by,  and  no 
one  can  say  to  which  point  he  will  ultimately 
drive,  or  on  which  rock  he  is  most  likely  to 
split,  and  go  to  pieces. 
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CHAP.  V. 


■  You  shall  hear  me. 

My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  educa- 
tion :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hid- 
ing from  me  all  gentlemanlike  qualities  ;  the  spirit  of  my 
father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it : 
therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman, 
or  give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament ; 
with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes.  —  Shakspxare. 

It  was  into  the  presence  of  such  a  man  as  we 
have  attempted  to  describe  in  the  last  chapter 
that  young  RadclifFe  was  now  ushered  by  faith- 
ful Anthony,  after  the  old  servant  had  ventured 
to  announce  his  return,  in  a  pleading,  apolo- 
o-etic  manner,  as  if  he  feared  the  communication 
must  be  unwelcome. 

When  the  mind  is  strongly  prepossessed  on 
any  subject  of  anxiety,  it  is  surprising  how 
readily  it  perceives  and  admits  the  least  circum- 
stance calculated  to  call  up  its  fears.  So  was 
it  now  with  Radcliffe,  as  he  glanced  his  eye 
round   the   chamber,    and    upon  the  figure  of 
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him  who,  trebly  connected  by  the  relations  of 
kinsman,  godfather,  and  guardian,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  hail  his  return  in  safety  from  a 
foreign  land.  Sir  John  Copplestone,  on  the 
contrary,  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  without  offer- 
ing to  move  in  sign  of  welcome,  but  seemed  to 
measure  his  godson  with  his  eye  in  a  manner 
indicative  of  high  displeasure  and  mistrust.  It 
was  not  alone  by  the  vague  reports  of  the  world, 
just  detailed  by  Anthony,  that  Amias  judged 
his  guardian ;  for  well  did  he  know  that  the 
mass  of  mankind,  ever  happy  in  any  occasion  of 
censure,  though  they  often  shun  truth,  welcome 
calumny  with  open  arms,  and  such  invariably, 
whenever  any  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of 
another  admits  of  a  good  or  bad  interpretation, 
entertain  that  which  is  evil. 

But  the  narrative  of  Anthony ;  the  events  it 
detailed,  so  mysteriously,  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood ;  the  broken  yet  alarming  confession 
of  the  dying  Gabriel,  together  with  his  own 
sense  of  his  guardian's  unkindness;  were  all 
things  founded  on  something  more  solid  than 
the  mere  reports  of  idleness  or  malice ;  so  that 
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Radcliffe  shuddered  as  (glancing  his  eye  round 
the  oak  panelled  chamber,  in  which  his  god^ 
father  sat,)  he  perceived  that  very  red  velvet 
cabinet,  with  its  silver  ornaments  and  its  pon- 
derous lock,  standing  behind  the  back  of  the 
chair,  in  which  was  seated  the  man  who,  he  was 
led  to  believe,  was  his  greatest  enemy,  and  now 
possessed,  locked  within  the  narrow  prison  of 
its  drawers  and  shuttles,  that  very  secret  with 
which,  it  had  been  hinted,  the  future  welfare  of 
his  own  life  was  in  some  strange  manner  con- 
nected, whilst  he  could  not  even  conjecture  to 
what  it  referred,  though  he  augured  something 
evil,  something  of  painful  import,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  mystery  had  been 
so  darkly  hinted  to  him, 

There  was  nothing  in  the  countenance  or 
manner  of  Sir  John  Copplestone  to  re-assure 
him ;  nothing  to  give  confidence  to  doubt,  to 
dispel  timidity,  or  to  encourage  the  modesty 
natural  to  youth :  there  was  nothing  frank, 
kind,  or  conciliatory.  Sir  John  Copplestone 
was  about  the  middle  height,  powerfully  limbed, 
ixud  large  in  the  chest,  as  well  as  broad  in  thg 
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shoulders.  His  head  was  peculiarly  formed, 
wide  across  the  forehead,  but  flat  on  the  crown* 
His  hair  had  been  black,  it  was  now  grey, 
and  so  closely  cut  all  round  the  head,  that 
his  ears  became  a  prominent,  and  far  from 
an  agreeable,  feature.  They  were  exceedingly 
large,  and  placed  so  forward  as  to  have  almost 
a  ridiculous  effect ;  for  they  might  be  said,  in 
their  position,  to  resemble  those  of  a  quadruped. 
Yet  whoever  looked  in  the  countenance  of  Sir 
John  felt  no  inclination  for  laughter;  every  line 
of  his  face,  every  feature  that  composed  it,  was 
so  strongly  marked,  that  once  seen  they  could 
not  readily  be  forgotten.  There  was  gloom  in 
the  overhanging  brow;  but  in  the  dilatation 
of  the  full  black  eye,  and  in  the  workings  of 
the  muscles  that  surrounded  it,  a  sternness 
which,  under  any  sudden  passion,  amounted 
almost  to  ferocity  in  its  expression.  At  no 
time  was  his  countenance  agreeable;  for  even 
in  its  most  tranquil  state  there  was  a  cold, 
heartless,  sinister  character  about  it,  never  to 
be  overcome  :  no  circumstance  of  life,  however 
cheering,  seemed  to  give  it  a  ray  of  joy.  Like 
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a  savage  and  a  barren  country,  the  sun  might 
shine  upon  it,  yet  it  served  to  show  nothing 
pleasant,  nothing  attractive,  even  under  the  ir- 
radiation of  its  beams. 

Though  Sir  John  Copplestone,  after  having 
enlisted  himself  under  the  banners  of  the  godly, 
had  turned  again,  and  was  now  intriguing  for 
the  King's  cause,  yet  he  had  not  cast  oiF  his 
pretensions  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  saints 
of  the  earth  :  humility,  however,  the  first  moral 
virtue  of  a  Christian,  did  not  seem  to  be  of  his 
creed  ;  for  his  dark  features  wore  an  air  of 
gloomy  pride ;  and  he  never  looked  the  person, 
to  whom  he  spoke,  in  the  face,  unless  he  wished 
closely  to  observe  or  to  awe  him.  At  other 
times  he  had  a  down  look,  like  that  of  a  man 
who  is  conscious  his  mind  would  not  bear  in- 
spection, and  feared,  or  felt,  as  if  it  could  be 
read  through  his  eyes. 

In  his  dress,  Sir  John  was  studiously  plain, 
and  even  formal.  It  consisted  of  a  dark,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  sad-coloured  doublet  and 
cloak :  his  falling  bands  were  stiff  with  starch, 
and  looked  as  unbending  as  the  disposition  of 
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the  wearer.  A  broad  and  ample  belt  of  buff' 
leather  sustained  a  rapier  and  small  dagger,  the 
latter  being  the  only  ornamented  weapon  ever 
worn  by  Sir  John  (for  it  was  an  hereditary 
weapon  with  the  Copplestones,  having  origin- 
ally belonged  to  him  of  the  white  spurs).  The 
dagger  hung  sheathed  in  a  crimson  scabbard, 
richly  and  remarkably  decorated  with  chased 
silver.  His  broad,  high  crowned,  and  shadowy 
hat,  that  gave  to  the  wearer,  especially  when 
pulled  forward  on  the  brows,  an  air  of  disguise 
or  concealment,  not  at  all  prepossessing,  lay 
on  the  oak  table  that  stood  close  at  his  elbow ; 
and  a  favourite  dog,  a  mongrel  in  breed  and 
temper,  rested  at  his  feet. 

The  dog,  as  if  it  understood  by  sympathy  the 
likings  and  antipathies  of  his  master,  as  Rad- 
cliife  entered,  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 
curled  up  his  nose,  and  showing  his  white 
fangs,  gave  a  savage  growl.  Copplestone 
silenced  his  favourite  with  a  kick  of  the  foot ; 
and  the  dog,  as  sometimes  do  favourites  of  a 
higher  order,  took  this  indication  of  his  master's 
notice  in  good  part ;  and  again  resting  his  head 
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upon  his  two  fore  paws,  continued  to  eye  Rad- 
clifFe,  as  a  gaoler  may  be  supposed  to  eye  his 
prisoner,  whilst  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  an 
officer  (superior  to  himself  in  trust),  with  no 
intent  to  interfere  unless  it  be  by  command, 
but  quite  ready  and  watchful  to  receive  it,  even 
should  it  be  to  fly  at  the  delinquent's  throat. 
Amias  Radcliffe  (who  although  naturally  of  a 
meek  as  well  as  affectionate  temper  had  never- 
theless in  him  a  good  share  of  that  spirit  which 
is  generally  found  as  the  companion  of  warm 
affections)  felt  his  bosom  swell,  and  the  blood 
rise  into  his  cheek,  at  this  cold  and  heartless 
reception  on  the  part  of  his  godfather,  after  so 
long  an  absence.  He  stood,  therefore,  before 
him,  with  an  elevated  mien ;  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  courage  and  composure  told  Sir 
John  Copplestone,  ''  he  had  thought  it  good  to 
return  from  Barbadoes  without  awaiting  a 
recall,  and  therefore  was  he  come." 

Sir  John's  first  motion  seemed  to  be  one  of 
extreme  passion  :  he  looked  as  if  he  was  about 
to  rise  and  spurn  his  godson  from  his  presence 
with  contempt;  but  suddenly  checking  himself, 
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though  evidently  with  an  effort,  he  said,  "  Is  it 
so,  sir  ?  and  pray,  as  you  have  taken  upon 
yourself  the  direction  of  your  own  conduct 
before  the  term  arrives  to  make  it  lawful,  will 
you  oblige  me  with  your  reasons  for  the  act  ? 
I  listen,  sir,  and  wait  your  pleasure." 

"  Sir  John  Copplestone,"  said  Amias,  "  there 
needs  not  this  mockery.  I  have  done  nothing 
to  merit  it  —  nothing  to  deserve  the  coldness, 
the  unkindness,  with  which  you  receive  me.  I 
know  what  is  due  to  you  ;  why,  therefore,  treat 
me  thus  ?  As  my  guardian  and  kinsman,  you 
hold  the  power  of  my  present  happiness  and 
well-being  in  your  hand.  As  my  godfather,  in 
the  holy  rite  of  Christian  baptism,  your  tie  to 
me  is  still  more  sacred ;  since  you  have  sworn 
to  see  me  well  instructed  in  those  things  that 
concern  my  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  I 
have  borne  all  your  unkindness,  for  years  have 
I  borne  it,  with  patient  submission.  But  pa- 
tience, like  all  things  else,  has  its  date,  and  will 
be  worn  out  at  last  by  too  much  usage.  My 
father  left  me  entirely  in  your  power,  trusting 
to  your  faith  and  honour.  And  how  have  you 
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acquitted  yourself  towards  me  in  these  most 
solemn  obligations  ?  I  will  speak ;  I  am  called 
upon  to  give  my  reasons  for  this  return :  they 
are  manifold,  and  you  shall  hear  them." 

"  I  would  hear  reason,  not  invective,"  said 

Copplestone,  warmly :  "  resolve  me  this,  young 

man  —  have   I,  or  have  I  not,  the  power  over 

you  ?     Is  my  rule,  my  office,  to  be  no  more 

than  a  name?    to  be  nought   in  your  sight? 

Where  is  duty,  where  is  reverence?   But  times 

are  changed  indeed :    boyhood  would  push  age 

and  old  respect  from  their  accustomed  place ; 

the  servant  would  become  the  master ;    the  foot 

the  head.     But  it  shall  never  be ;  whilst  I  have 

the  power  I  mil  maintain  it.     What !    am  I  so 

old  that  sense  with  me  is  become  impotent  ? 

Am  I  blind,  bedrid,  or  fallen  into  dotard  folly, 

that  you  should  act  thus  ?     Am  I  to  be  thus 

bearded  and  contradicted  by  a  boy  ?  Know  your 

place,  young  sir,  and  where  obedience  is  due, 

or  you  shaliy^e/  the  power  you  deem  nought." 

"  I  have  already  felt  it,"  replied  RadcliflPe; 

"  and  though  I  die  for  it,  I  will  no  longer  be 

silent.     I  have  long  struggled,  long  endured : 
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but  a  very  earthworm,  they  say,  will  turn,  if 
trampled  on ;  and  I  am  not  so  low,  though  you 
would  keep  me  grovelling  in  the  dust,  but  I 
have  at  least  the  privilege  of  a  reptile,  and  if 
you  would  crush  me  I  must  rise  in  my  defence. 
You  have  dealt  by  me  cruelly." 

"  How  have  I  done  so?"  said  Copplestone: 
"  have  I  not  cared  for  you  even  as  for  my  own 
son?  Keeping  you  here  at  home,  till  an  oc- 
casion, for  your  own  advantage,  offered  to  send 
you  hence?" 

"  You  kept  me  here,  indeed,"  said  Rad« 
cliffe ;  "  but  as  a  slave,  not  as  a  son  !  Under 
the  very  roof  that  was  once  my  own  father's, 
the  place  where  I  first  drew  breath,  have  I 
been  brought  up  in  some  respects  worse  than 
the  meanest  servant  on  my  father's  land.  You 
sent  me  hence  on  an  occasion  for  my  own  ad- 
vantage! You  banished  me  —  yes,  I  repeat  it, 
you  banished  me,  and  to  a  foreign  land.  Sent 
me  under  the  keeping  of  one  who  I  have  now 
reason  to  think  was  instructed  never  to  suffer  my 
return  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  my  health 
was  such  1  could  scarcely  exist  in  the  climate  to 
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which  you  condemned  me.  But  I  have  learnt 
all,  and  I  know  you,  Sir  John  Copplestone." 

RadclifFe's  passion  betrayed  him  not  only  into 
warm  words,  but  into  a  manner  that  was  even 
yet  warmer.  His  godfather,  for  a  short  space, 
remained  silent,  as  if  overpowered  by  surprise 
and  wonder  at  this  unwonted  boldness  in  one 
who  had  always  hitherto  appeared  to  be  a  youth 
of  a  quiet  and  submissive  temper.  Sir  John 
raised  his  head  haughtily,  as  the  expression  of 
a  dark  and  malicious  feeling  gave  a  fearful  cha- 
racter to  every  feature  of  his  countenance:  he 
fixed  his  eye  on  RadclifFe  with  the  look  of  a  steady 
yet  envious  purpose,  like  the  serpent  eyeing  its 
victim  before  it  darts  its  sting,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  of  deliberate  yet  strong  passion,  "  You 
know  me,  did  you  say  ?  what  do  you  know  of 
me  ?    Speak,  I  command  it." 

Even  Amias  felt  awed  by  his  manner ;  so 
difficult  is  it  to  shake  ofF  old  habits  and  feelings 
of  submission  to  authority,  however  arbitrarily 
it  may  have  been  exercised  ;  and  so  much  does 
a  strong  spirit  bear  down  one  of  gentler  mould, 
though  the  latter  may  have  both  right  and  truth 
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on  its  side.  Radcliffe  did  not  instantly  reply  : 
another  motive  also  operated  on  his  mind, 
namely,  he  had  heard  nothing  positive,  for  all 
that  he  could  brinff  forward  must  be  the  half 
communicated  hints  of  a  man  of  an  evil  life  and 
conscience,  labouring  under  the  terrors  of  death, 
and,  perhaps,  of  mental  aberration;  for,  certain 
it  was,  Grace-on- High  Gabriel  had  been  light- 
headed all  the  night  previous  to  his  death,  and 
though  reasonable  at  intervals,  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  recovered  an  entirely  sound  state 
of  mind  at  the  moment  he  had  the  last  inter- 
view with  his  young  master. 

The  generous  are  never  the  suspicious :  un- 
hackneyed in  the  ways  of  the  world,  open  and 
sincere  in  his  own  intentions,  Radcliffe  felt 
almost  self-reproach  for  the  violence  of  his  con« 
duct,  and  thought  unkind  as  his  godfather  had 
been  to  him  nevertheless  he  had  no  proofs  of 
such  guilt,  as  Gabriel  had  insinuated,  to  fix  upon 
him.  Radcliffe  did  not  want  for  courage  ;  but 
courage  is  of  a  noble  nature,  it  is  freely  opposed 
to  open  danger  or  to  open  guilt,  but  it  shrinks 
from  playing  the  part  of  an  assassin  either  with 
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the  hand  or  with  the  tongue.  Thoughts,  dic- 
tated by  feelings  like  these,  passed  rapidly 
through  his  mind,  and  he  answered  in  a  milder 
manner,  yet  with  firmness, — "  I  left  Barbadoes, 
sir,  where  you  sent  me  to  look  after  affairs 
scarcely  worthy  a  gentleman,  and  of  which  I 
had  no  experience,  because  I  found  neither  the 
climate  suited  my  health  nor  the  employment 
my  station.  The  vessel  in  which  I  returned, 
the  Old  James,  was  wrecked  on  the  Eddystone, 
whilst  making  for  Plymouth  harbour.  Some 
few  of  the  seamen  and  passengers  took  to  the 
boat ;  it  lived  through  a  troubled  sea  to  be 
stranded  on  the  rocks  at  the  back  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe.  Myself  and  the  servant  you  had 
placed  about  me  were  alone  saved;  but  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  injury  in  reaching  the  shore.  Our 
lives  were  preserved  by  the  generous  exertions 
of  Sir  Piers  Edgcumbe  and  his  followers.  We 
were  housed  and  cared  for  with  all  humanity, 
and  Gabriel  died  of  the  hurts  he  had  received  : 

before  his  death  he  confessed ^* 

Copplestone's  countenance  changed  at  hear- 
ing this  last  sentence,  as  he  hastily  exclaimed, 
"What  did  he  confess?" 
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"  He  confessed,"  continued  RadclifFe,  "  many 
things,  though  darkly  and  indirectly.  Some 
hints  he  let  fall  were  of  fearful  import,  but  these 
were  mostly  spoken  during  his  delirium.  Yet 
openly  and  unequivocally  did  he  declare  that 
you  had  forbade  him  to  suffer  my  return  (if  by 
any  means  he  could  prevent  it)  to  England. 
From  what  motive  such  a  command  was  given 
he  did  not  declare  ;  but  surely  this  circumstance, 
added  to  other  acts  of  injury  and  unkindness,  is 
sufficient  to  make  me  feel  I  am  not  worthily 
treated  by  you.  What  have  I  done  that  you 
should  have  commanded  my  being  banished 
from  my  native  land  for  ever?" 

"  And  how  know  you  that  I  did  command  4t 
in  truth?"  said  Copplestone.  "Is  the  asser- 
tion of  a  man  who,  by  your  own  account,  was 
dying,  and  in  the  delirium  of  death,  to  be  taken 
as  a  warrant  for  the  violence,  the  insolence  with 
which  you  have  this  day  treated  the  guardian, 
who,  by  your  late  father's  authority,  stands  in 
his  place  ?  Go  to,  foolish  boy,  and  learn  duty, 
or  I  must  teach  it  you.  Learn  to  know  your- 
self.    Young,  froward,  idle,  and  thankless,  you 
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show  yourself  nothing  grateful  to  me — to  me. 
who  have  laboured  for  your  good ;  and  now, 
like  the  foolish  son  in  Solomon's  proverbs,  you 
would  destroy  me  with  your  mouth  ;  but  through 
knowledge  shall  the  just  be  delivered  from  the 
railer  and  the  hypocrite." 

There  is  no  art  so  easily  practised  as  that  of 
provocation ;  it  is  ever  found  as  a  ready  weapon 
of  attack  with  those  who  cannot  stand  on  their 
own  defence  without  danger ;  just  the  same  as 
anger  which  finds  its  use  in  picking  a  quarrel, 
when  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  hearken  to  a 
remonstrance.  Even  so  was  it  now ;  Amias 
RadcliflPe  had  justly  complained  of  injury,  and 
Sir  John,  instead  of  a  patient  hearing,  or  a  calm 
vindication  of  himself,  turned  the  tables,  and 
incensed  his  godson  by  an  attack  when  he  looked 
for  an  explanation.  Once  more,  therefore,  he 
relapsed  into  his  former  feelings,  and  exclaimed, 
**  I  am  no  hypocrite ;  this  is  past  endurance;  I 
have  escaped  death  in  the  island  to  which  you 
condemned  me,  when  I  was  weak  in  body,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  plague  raged  there 
with  fearful  violence.     I  am  returned  :  but  to 
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what  a  welcome,  after  having  been  saved  from 
the  grave  !  There  is  no  need,  may  be,  that  I 
should  have  been  sent  forth  to  find  one  —  it  is 
well  prepared  for  me  at  home :  since  what 
have  I  to  hope,  what  have  I  to  look  for,  but 
death  ?  Would  I  find  comfort !  you  debar  me 
all  power ;  you  keep  me  dependent,  servile,  and 
penniless ;  refuse  me  all  such  allowance  as  be- 
comes my  birth,  my  inheritance,  and  my  con- 
dition. Once  have  I  borne  arms,  in  obedience 
to  your  will,  at  the  assault  on  Ford  House ;  I 
would  now  bear  them  to  satisfy  my  own.  Give 
me  then  wherewithal,  out  of  what  must  be 
mine  in  a  few  months,  and  I  will  equip  me  as 
becomes  a  gentleman,  and  will  trouble  you  no 
more  till  the  hour  arrives  when  the  long  account 
of  my  minority  must  be  rendered  between  us. 
This  is  all  I  ask  and  all  I  purpose." 

"  But  I  purpose  other,"  said  Copplestone 
haughtily,  "  and  you  shall  not  bear  arms  in 
that  cause  which  has  become  no  better  than  one 
of  misrule,  blood,  and  violence.  My  thoughts 
now  are  not  altogether  as  were  my  former 
thoughts.     I  wish  for  peace  and  mercy,  and  a 
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speedy  quenching  of  that  raging  fire  of  rebellion, 
that  has  so  burnt  throughout  the  land,  that  her 
hills  and  her  green  valleys,  which  once  laughed 
and  sung  for  joy,  are  become  full  of  mourning, 
and  withered  as  grass  thrown  into  the  oven. 
I  see  but  one  way  to  restore  peace,  and  that 
way  will  I  pursue  though  the  path  be  narrow 
and  full  of  briars." 

RadclifFe  looked  astonished.  "  Surely,"  he 
said,  "  I  do  not  rightly  understand  your  words, 
if  you  mean  by  them  that  —  after  having  so  long 
advocated  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom—  after  having  yourself  taken  the  covenant, 
when  it  was  made  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  the  test  of  every  man's  principles  in 
this  war  —  ^^ou  would  now  turn  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  once  more  set  up  tyranny  in  that  high 
place  whence  it  has  been  cast  down,  at  the  price 
of  so  much  blood  ;  and  that  shed  by  the  best 
and  the  bravest  in  the  land." 

"  I  would  not  restore  tyranny,"  said  Copple- 
stone  (who  was,  perhaps,  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  this  new  theme  of  debate  between  himself 
and  his  godson,  to  avoid  one  on  which  he  was 
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less  desirous  to  be  communicative) ;  "  but  I  like 
not  the  way  things  are  carried  either  in  the 
parliament  or  in  the  army.  I  fear  the  General 
who  drew  his  sword  in  God's  cause  now  wields 
it  for  his  own.  Joshua,  we  know,  warred  not 
for  himself,  but  to  do  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Nor  were  the  seven  trumpets  of  ram's  horn 
made  to  blow  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  as 
wind  raised  for  his  own  profit.  I  tell  you, 
Master  Amias  Radcliffe,  that  so  long  as  this 
General  made  war  for  Israel,  so  long  did  I 
support  him,  but  not  when  he  would  turn  it  for 
the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition.  We  know 
Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  committed  a  trespass 
with  the  accursed  thing,  and  so  has  this  man ; 
for  he  has  left  following  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
to  follow  his  own  interest.  I  see  at  what  he 
aims,  and  to  what  mark  he  would  shoot  with 
those  barbed  and  pointed  arrows  of  his  army  — 
those  agitators,  and  levellers,  and  captains,  and 
cornets,  and  fierce  creatures,  who  have  set  up 
their  own  horns,  like  the  horns  of  unicorns,  to 
push  the  people  together  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
eafth.     I  see  this,  and  will  come  out  from  them 
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that  I  be  not  defiled,  and  will  turn  me  to  a 
more  open  and  more  godly  way." 

"To  the  Cavaliers  would  you  turn?'*  ex- 
claimed RadclifFe,  in  great  surprise.  "  What  is 
it  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  I  mean  you  shall  know  hereafter," 
replied  Copplestone ;  "  for  the  present,  rest 
satisfied  that  my  meaning  hath  its  consequences 
and  its  motives.  And  my  command  is  that  you 
dare  not  to  take  up  arms  in  any  cause  without 
my  leave;  else  will  I  restrain  you,  even  with 
the  exercise  of  the  law,  which,  as  a  guardian, 
is  in  my  hand  over  you.  You  know  not  what 
lias  chanced  in  England  since  you  left  it.  These 
men  would  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  —  a 
covenant  as  full  of  craft  as  was  the  league  made 
by  the  Gibeonites  with  the  captain  of  Israel, 
when  they  came  in  guises  full  of  deceit,  with 
their  old  shoes  and  torn  raiment ;  and  went 
wilily,  with  their  wine  bottles  new  and  old,  and 
bread  dry  and  mouldy.  But  Joshua,  though 
he  vowed,  took  them  in  their  own  snare,  and 
made  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water;  and  in  such  wise  shall  their  craft  end; 
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and  SO  having  told  you  a  part  of  my  design,  I 
expect  obedience  to  my  command,  and  that  you 
do  not  draw  the  sword  in  any  wise." 

Had  his  guardian  continued  this  mystical  ex^ 
pression  of  his  political  intentions  and  opinions 
all  the  day  long  RadclifFe  could  not  possibly 
have  dived  into  his  meaning;  excepting  that 
he  guessed  generally,  from  some  extraordinary 
motive,  ^ir  John  Copplestone  (in  all  things  a 
man  of  mystery)  was  grown  cold  to  the  cause 
of  the  parliament,  and  had  thoughts  of  changing 
his  mind.  He  was  much  surprised  at  this,  and 
wished  to  catch  some  word  or  sentence  that 
would  at  least  inform  him  to  what  party,  when 
so  many  rent  the  kingdom,  his  guardian  had 
determined  to  adhere. 

This,  however,  was  a  communication  not  de- 
signed by  Sir  John  to  make  any  part  of  the 
confidence  he  now  extended  to  his  godson;  and 
he  was  preparing  for  a  farther  abuse  of  scriptural 
examples,  by  stringing  them  together  so  as  to 
obscure  his  real  meaning,  whilst  pretending 
most  notably  to  explain  it,  when  RadclifFe  de?- 
terinined  not  thus  to  be  driven  from  the  pointj 
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and  once  more  demanded,  in  very  plain  English, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  any  orthodox  text, 
what  allowance  Sir  John  intended  to  make  him 
till  he  came  of  age;  since  if  denied  following  the 
profession  of  arms  in  England,  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  wishing  to  go  abroad  for  a  short 
time,  till  the  day  arrived  that  would  make  him 
,his  own  master. 

Sir  John  Copplestone,  who  often  forgot  his 
scriptural  phraseology  in  moments  of  passion, 
when  the  natural  man  was  seen,  in  spite  of  his 
acquired  habits,  answered  with  the  ungodly  term 
of  a  round  oath,  and  swore  that  beyond  bed 
and  board  at  Warleigh,  with  some  trifle  to 
carry  in  his  pocket,  he  should  have  none ;  since 
none  was  needful.  This  angered  RadclifFe, 
who,  at  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and 
having  some  expectations  of  his  own,  felt  he  was 
most  shamefully  trammelled;  words  grew  on 
words,  till  Copplestone  rose,  in  high  wrath,  and 
reproached  him  with  what  had  always  been  a 
subject  of  bitter  disappointment  to  his  own 
strange,  secret,  and  apparently  unaccountable 
plans  in  regard  to  his  godson. 
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"  Ingrate,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you,  who  have 
treated  all  my  fatherly  care  with  scorn,  the 
moment  you  return  unbidden  to  my  roof,  now 
want  to  escape  from  me  again  before  my  date 
of  wholesome  rule  is  out  ?  From  me  you  would 
fly,  even  as  if  I  were  treacherous,  and  would 
answer  you  as  Jehu  did  Joram,  when  he  said, 
'  Is  it  peace?'  Jehu  smote  the  wicked,  but  to 
you  I  have  been  full  of  true  mercy,  with  a  father's 
love  and  care ;  yet  would  you,  like  Joram,  cry 
out,  *  There  is  treason,  O  Ahaziah  ! '  and  so 
would  depart  from  me.  Have  I  not  cared  for 
you  as  for  a  son  ?  Nay,  would  I  not  have  made 
you  my  son,  by  giving  to  you  my  own  child, 
my  Ruth,  in  the  rare  qualities  of  virtue  and 
wisdom ;  though  she  is  a  maiden,  and  not 
widowed,  as  was  that  blessed  daughter  of  Israel  ? 
But  you  would  not;  and  refused  Gertrude 
Copplestone  with  no  more  grace  than  if  she 
had  been  the  lowest  handmaid  offered,  like 
Hagar,  as  a  concubine  to  the  holy  Abraham, 
and  not  as  a  wife.  You  did  this ;  and  having 
put  this  affront  on  my  name  and  on  my  blood, 
you  wonder  why  I  felt  wrath  against  you,  an4 
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for  awhile  sent  you  from  before  my  face,  from 
my  house,  and  the  land  of  your  birth." 

"  I  honoured  your  daughter,  sir,"  replied 
Radcliffe,  with  dignity,  "  too  much  to  marry 
her,  though  she  is  your  sole  heir,  and  a  lady 
excellent  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  of  great 
beauty  and  equal  spirit.  Yet,  I  repeat  it,  I 
honoured  her  too  much  to  give  her  my  hand 
without  my  heart.  Our  affections  are  not  always 
at  our  own  command ;  and  Mistress  Gertrude 
Copplestone  deserves  something  more  than  the 
esteem  of  the  man  who  shall  have  the  happiness 
to  call  himself  her  husband.  I  felt  thankful  to 
you  for  the  only  proposal  that  you  ever  made 
to  me  with  kindness ;  and  though  I  declined  it 
from  motives  in  which  there  could  be  no  blame, 
I  never  thought  myself  worthy  of  her." 

A  dark  scowl  passed  over  the  brow  of  Copple- 
stone :  he  had  been  governed  by  very  powerful 
motives  in  desiring  the  union  of  his  daughter 
and  his  godson ;  and  ever  since  Radcliffe's  re- 
fusal had  placed  a  barrier  between  the  young 
man  and  all  his  own  plans  in  regard  to  him,  he 
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viewed  him  with  a  jealousy  and  dislike  that 
amounted  ahnost  to  hatred. 

Malignant  minds  find  no  satisfaction  for  dis- 
appointment but  in  revenge;  and  he  had  not 
hitherto  spared  Amias.  "  Thou  wast  not  worthy 
of  her,  indeed,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  thy  heart  and 
thy  disposition ;  it  inclines  not  to  the  honourable 
tie  of  marriage :  that  would  be  a  bond  which,  to 
one  of  thy  profligate  temper,  would  be  a  chain 
weighty  as  iron.  No,  it  is  to  the  wanton  and 
the  harlot  to  whom  your  heart  inclines ;  to  the 
strange  woman  who  flattereth  with  her  tongue, 
but  in  whose  house  is  the  way  to  hell :  to  her 
would  you  go,  as  void  of  understanding  as  of 
grace,  in  the  twilight,  in  the  black  and  dark 
night." 

<'  This  charge  hurts  me  not.  Sir  John,"  said 
RadclifFe,  "  since  I  am  innocent  of  it  ,*  and,  at 
the  very  moment  you  accuse  me,  you  know  I 
am  so.  Once  more  I  would  demand  what  allow- 
ance 1  may  have  till  the  time  of  my  coming  of 
age ;  for  then.  Sir  John  Copplestone,  our  ac- 
counts made  up,  we  part  for  ever." 

«'  What    allowance  !"    exclaimed    Copple- 
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stone :  "  this  house,  bed,  and  board  ;  I  have  said 
it,  and  none  other  shall  you  have.  You  go 
abroad,  forsooth  !  i/07i  travel  !  what,  with  your 
debauched  and  loose  companions  !  You  would 
have  wherewithal  to  revel,  and  sit  late  at 
the  board  ;  to  drink  profane  healths  over  mixed 
wine,  to  call  up  a  treble  woe  on  your  own  soul, 
to  turn  mirth  into  riot,  and  instead  of  the  song 
of  Solomon,  to  hear  that  of  some  outlandish 
harlot,  or  hired  twangler  of  a  viol  and  a  lute  ! 
whilst  the  cup  of  health  is  made  one  of  fire, 
to  unsettle  the  brain,  mflame  the  blood,  drown 
the  senses,  and  lead  on  to  quarrel  and  to 
murder  !  To  meet  temptations  like  these,  you 
shall  not  travel.  I  will  allow  nothing  to  make 
YOU  the  companion  of  swilbowls  and  ranters, 
in  whose  hand  the  wine-cup  becomes  the  true 
Circe,  and  changes  men  into  swine.  No,  be 
content,  stay  at  home  ;  keep  the  house ;  look 
well  to  your  ways,  and  wait  till  the  number  of 
your  years  be  complete  to  give  you  licence  to 
play  the  fool  under  your  own  governance,  not 
under  mine." 

Radcliffe  would   have  replied,   but   Copple- 
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Stone  would  not  hear  him.  *'  I  leave  you  now," 
he  said  :  "  think  upon  my  words.  I  go  to  take 
order  for  my  servant's  funeral.  By  your  ac- 
count his  body  still  lies  at  Mount  Edgcumbe. 
For  awhile  I  leave  you ;  when  we  next  meet  I 
look  to  find  you  obedient.  Beware  what  you 
do,  or  you  shall  rue  it." 

So  saying  Sir  John  Copplestone  arose,  and 
in  great  wrath  left  RadclifFe  to  his  meditations. 
Seldom  had  he  felt  so  angry  with  his  godson, 
for  seldom  had  Amias  given  him  so  much  cause 
by  the  bold  and  determined  resistance  he 
seemed  inclined  to  make  against  his  tyranny. 
Radcliffe's  most  comfortable  reflection  at  this 
moment  was,  that  he  should  soon  be  of  age, 
and  these  persecutions,  therefore,  could  not  last 
long. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

If  gold,  her  locks  are  finest  gold  on  ground ; 

If  silver,  her  fair  hands  are  silver  sheen  : 

But  that  which  fairest  is,  but  fevv^  behold. 

Her  mind,  adorn'd  with  virtues  manifold.  "" 

SrKNSEK. 

Radcliffe,  whose  mind  had  been  exceedingly 
agitated  by  the  interview  we  have  just  de- 
scribed with  his  tyrannic  guardian,  determined 
to  seek  Gertrude  Copplestone,  who  had  always 
been  his  friend.  On  enquiring  for  her,  he 
learnt,  from  old  Anthony,  that  Sir  John  Cop- 
plestone had  spoken  to  his  daughter  previous 
to  leaving  the  house,  and  that  she  was  now  in 
the  garden,  probably  in  a  favourite  resort  of 
hers,  a  place  called  The  Summer  Bower,  that 
stood  near  the  river. 

To  the  summer  bower,  therefore,  Radcliffe 
determined  to  go ;  but  willing  ere  he  did  so 
to  recover  in  some  degree  his  composure  of 
juind,  he  struck  down  an  unfrequented  path. 
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under  the  shade  of  some  old  trees,  where  he 
knew  that  he  should  not  be  liable  to  inter- 
ruption. He  gained  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  there  he  stood  for  some  time  fixed  in 
thought,  gazing  on  the  clear,  blue  waters  as 
they  lay  spread  before  his  view.  Seen  from 
this  spot,  the  Tavy  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  lake ;  and  is  for  many  miles  navigable  in  its 
course  inland,  as  well  as  towards  the  Sounds 
To  an  agitated  spirit,  there  is  something  sooth- 
ing and  tranquillising  in  the  sight  of  water; 
and  Radcliffe,  like  the  minstrel  boy,  was 

""  Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene  : 
In  darkness  and  in  storms  he  found  delight ; 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  sheene." 

He  now  felt  the  soothing  effects  of  nature  upon 
his  disturbed  feelings,  as  he  stood  contemplating 
the  waters,  so  calm  and  beautiful  in  their  wide 
expanse.  Here  flowing  in  gentle  ripples  with 
a  pleasing  sound  against  the  overhanging  banks, 
whilst  the  light  breeze  wandered  amidst  the 
thick  embowering  canopy  of  leaves,  that  waved 
above  his  head,  and  wafted  in  its  course  the 
G  3 
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fragrance  of  sweet  flowers  and  herbs  that  were 
seen  every  where  around  :  some  growing  in 
cultivated  beds,  and  others  but  the  spontaneous 
production  of  the  soil,  as  they  sprang  up,  half 
hidden  amid  the  grass,  but  still  creeping  along 
the  bank,  and  growing  down  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  waters. 

Radcliffe's  mind,  long  and  early  schooled  in 
adversity  (for  his  misfortunes  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  commenced  with  his  birth  when  he  lost 
his  mother),  was  more  prone  to  deep  thought 
and  pensive  feeling  than  is  usually  found  with 
those  who  have  not  yet  numbered  more  than 
twenty  summers  over  their  heads ;  and  as  he 
looked  on  the  stilly  scene  before  him,  it  sug- 
gested many  a  moral  and  useful  reflection  to 
teach  him,  if  possible,  to  govern  those  emotions 
in  which  he  had  on  this  memorable  day  more 
than  usually  indulged.  He  thought,  and  truly, 
how  vain  were  those  toils  and  tumults  that  dis- 
turb the  heart,  injure  the  health,  and  fret  the 
spirit  of  man  in  his  brief  passage  to  the  tomb  ; 
and  that  whilst  he  strives  and  vexes  his  soul 
at  every  new  care,  nature,  governed   by  more 
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equal  laws,  holds  on  her  course,  calm  and 
serene,  alike  unruffled  by  the  busy  anxieties  of 
private  men,  or  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  states 
and  empires  !  The  thought  was  not  new,  but 
it  was  soothing ;  since,  in  fact,  all  those  great 
truths  that  act  on  the  minds  of  men  were  ob- 
vious to  the  earHest  ages,  so  that  there  are  few 
moral  laws  or  just  reflections  on  individuals  or 
on  nations,  in  their  several  conditions,  but  may 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  where  even 
statesmen  might  learn,  would  they  but  think 
so,  the  best  rules  in  all  matters  of  government ; 
for  where  can  human  policy  hope  to  find  so 
sure  a  guide  as  in  those  great  moral  laws  de- 
rived from  God  himself  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind ?  Generations  and  kingdoms  may  flourish 
and  pass  away ;  customs  may  change,  but  prin- 
ciples never ;  since  what  was  right  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  remains  the  same  to  the 
present  hour.  To  return  from  this  digression. 
RadclifFe,  as  he  thus  gazed  on  the  gently 
rippling  waters,  thought  of  his  early  years, 
of  his  father,  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  his  fortunes  and  his  death,  and  of  his  own 
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painful    and   almost  enslaved    condition.       He 
had    determined    to    apply    to   Gertrude   Cop- 
plestone  for  assistance  and  advice,  though  he 
knew  that,  as  far  as   it  concerned  himself,   he 
could    not    hope   her    interference   would    do 
him    much    good    with    his    godfather;    since, 
at  the  date  of  our  narrative,   the  authority  of 
a  guardian   was   very  different  to  what  it  is  in 
the  present  day.     It  was,  in  fact,  absolute;  and 
so   strict   was   the   law   (not  even   then  wholly 
freed  from  its  original  feudal  despotism)  that  if 
a  person  invested  with  such  an  office  chose  to 
play  the  tyrant,  there  was  no  hope  but  in  sub- 
mission,   a  runaway  or  obdurate   ward    being 
liable  even   to   imprisonment;    and    many    in- 
stances of  its  having  been  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  bend  the  spirit  of  the  disobedient,  may  still 
be  found  on  record.*     It  is  quite  necessary  to 

*  Parents  as  well  as  guardians  sometimes  exercised  great 
tyranny.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  some  curious 
and  original  papers  (now  preparing  for  the  press  by  an  eminent 
antiquary),  where,  in  a  letter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne, 
there  is  a  complaint  made  that,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
married  privately  Ann  More,  the  niece  of  Chancellor  Eger- 
ton,  Donne  himself,  the  priest  who  married  him,  and  the 
gentleman  who  gave  the  bride  away,  had,  by  the  power  of 
family  connexions,  been  thrown  into  prison. 
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State  this,  that  the  nature  of  Radchffe's  fears, 
and  of  Copplestone's  power,  as  well  as  tyranny", 
may  be  fully  understood. 

Radcliffe  knew  well  the  character  of  Ger- 
trude ;  and  though  she  had  not  excited  in  him 
that  love  he  could  at  one  time  (in  compliance 
with  his  guardian's  prop  sal)  have  wished  to 
feel,  yet  he  entertained  for  her  a  high  respect, 
perhaps  a  little  mingled  with  awe ;  and  that 
very  circumstance  might  have  held  aloof  the 
more  tender  affections ;  since  love  shuns  dis- 
tance, consequently  those  held  in  awe  never 
seem  as  an  equal ;  and  without  some  feeling  of 
equality  love  cannot  exist :  yet,  nevertheless, 
his  respect  for  her  many  virtues,  and  her  good 
sense,  caused  him  to  entertain  for  her  some- 
thing of  that  calm  and  steady  affection  that 
a  worthy  brother  feels  for  a  deserving  sister. 
Indeed,  so  sincere  was  this  regard  in  the  mind 
of  Amias,  that,  in  all  probability,  as  he  grew 
older  he  might  have  entertained  warmer  feel- 
ings for  the  daughter  of  his  guardian,  had  he 
not  chanced  to  meet  (during  the  only  months 
he  was  ever  absent  from  Warleigh,  befbre  going 
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abroad,)  with  an  object  so  exactly  suited  to  the 
picture  of  female  excellence,  sketched  by  his 
own  imagination,  that  she  soon  excited  in  his 
youthful  heart  the  most  ardent  and  passionate 
love.  Another  cause  also  (previous  to  this 
fascination)  had,  probably,  acted  on  the  mind  of 
Amias  to  make  him  somewhat  indifferent  to 
Gertrude.  She  had  been  bred  up  with  him  from 
childhood :  they  were  often  together  in  the 
same  house,  and  there  lived  like  brother  and 
sister.  Now,  wherever  this  is  the  case  with  two 
young  persons  of  opposite  sexes,  they  seldom 
fall  in  love :  the  cause,  perhaps,  arises  from  the 
circumstance,  that,  growing  up  together,  habit 
gives  birth  to  tranquil  regard,  but  not  to  pas- 
sion; and,  as  even  from  their  childish  days 
they  must  see,  and  often  feel,  the  natural  defects 
of  temper,  and  the  imperfections  of  each,  the 
imagination  does  not  play  the  deceiver ;  there 
is  greater  play  for  the  judgment,  so  that  neither 
the  youth  nor  the  maiden  fancy  each  other 
perfection ;  and  though  true  regard  may  exist, 
it  seldom  rises  into  the  enthusiasm  of  passion. 
Gertrude  Copplestone  had,  in  some  respects, 
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experienced  misfortunes  similar  to  Radcliffe : 
she  had  lost  her  mother  in  infancy,  and  had 
been  left  to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Copplestone, 
in  whose  character  there  was  not  much  of  ten- 
derness even  for  his  own  offspring,  though  it 
was  obvious  Gertrude  had  more  influence  over 
him  than  anybody  else,  and  that  he  looked  with 
considerable  interest  upon  her,  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  his  family,  and  the  heir  to  all  his  well 
and  ill  acquired  possessions;  and  some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  though  he  was  severe  to  her 
on  certain  points,  where  he  supposed  the  future 
grandeur  or  honour  of  his  family  might  be  con- 
cerned, yet  that  in  other  matters  he  really 
stood  in  awe  of  her,  so  much  did  he  feel  the 
ascendency  of  her  naturally  firm  and  high  spirit. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  singular  daughter  for  so 
strange  a  father  ;  and  though,  as  the  known  heir 
of  Warleigh,  it  may  well  be  supposed  she  was 
much  talked  of  and  courted,  yet  there  were  cer- 
tain circumstances  respecting  the  father,  the 
daughter,  and  the  godson,  that  no  one  could 
exactly  fathom  or  settle  to  his  or  her  own  satis- 
faction, though  the  matter  had  been  a  standing 
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theme  of  debate  with  all  the  gossips  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  wonder  was,  how  Sir  John  Copplestone, 
who,  it  was  well  known,  had  rejected  many 
honourable  and  most  desirable  offers  for  his 
daughter,  should  have  been  so  anxious  to  make 
up  a  match  between  her  and  his  own  godson, 
when  it  was  also  well  known  (for  Sir  John  had 
not  concealed  that  part  of  the  subject)  the 
youth's  fortune  would  be  very  moderate,  indeed 
small,  owing  to  the  embarrassed  state  of  Sir 
Walter  RadclifFe's  affairs  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  and  it  was,  also,  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  he  had  never  shown  any  regard  to  the  lad, 
not  even  when  he  was  a  child,  had  treated  him 
with  no  indulgence,  and  was  never  heard  to 
speak  of  him  other  than  in  terms  of  actual  cen- 
sure or  of  unfeeling  indifference.  This  circum- 
stance was,  in  fact,  an  enigma,  which  no  one 
could  have  solved  but  Sir  John  himself,  and 
that  he  never  thought  proper  to  do ;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  he  was  the  sort  of  man  to  whom 
any  person  would  dare  propose  the  question. 

Gertrude,  both  in   mind  and  character,   far 
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more  resembled  her  mother  and   her   mother's 
family  than    she  did  the  Copplestones,   whose 
name  she  bore.     Her  mother  had  been  an  El- 
ford,   the   sole  sister  of  the   Sir    Marmaduke 
ah'eady  known   to  the  reader ;  and  fortunate  it 
was  for  Gertrude,  that,  at  the  time  of  her  mo- 
ther's death,  no  civil  war  existed,  as  the  civil 
wars  had  afterwards  severed  the  families ;  Elford 
taking  part  with  the  royalists,  and  Copplestone 
with  the  parliament;  and  though  Sir  John  was 
now,  from  some  secret  motive  (the  world  said 
it  was  disappointment),  disposed  to  be  friendly 
to  the  imprisoned  King,  yet  he  had  shown  no 
desire  whatever  to   renounce  those   hostilities 
that  had  subsisted  between  himself  and  the  un- 
fortunate family  of  Elford,  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  these  troubles.    This  was  another 
strange  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  Copple- 
stone ;  but  all  his  actions  partook  of  mystery, 
enigma,  and  seeming  contradiction.    Those  who 
fancied  they  knew  his  character  best  accounted 
for  it  by  saying,  that  it  arose  from  his  duplicity, 
and  because  his  real  feelings  were  seldom  ob- 
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vious,  having  always  one  motive  for  action,  but 
another  for  appearance. 

When  Gertrude's  mother  was  on  her  death- 
bed, she  recommended  the  care  of  her  only 
daughter  to  Lady  Elford,  her  brother's  wife,  a 
woman  of  the  most  excellent  character  in  mo- 
rals, religion,  and  manners.  Copplestone, 
busied  in  other  matters,  cared  not  to  be  troubled 
with  the  education  of  his  child ;  so  that  though 
Gertrude  was  often  at  Warleigh,  she  neverthe- 
less spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Lady  Elford,  who  greatly  ad- 
vanced her  improvement,  and  early  imbued  her 
with  those  just  principles  that  were  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  occurrence  of  her  after-life.  She 
had  also  an  original  as  well  as  a  strong  turn  of 
mind,  and  was  one  of  those  very  few  people, 
either  male  or  female,  who  dare  think  for  them- 
selves, yet  who,  when  doing  so  (being  previ- 
ously possessed  of  right  principles),  generally 
think  rightly  and  act  nobly. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Gertrude's 
visits  to  her  beloved  relatives,  the  Elfords,  were 
forbidden.     The  same  sense  of  dutv,  however, 
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that  made  her  affectionately  grateful  to  them, 
made  her>  likewise,  obedient  to  her  father,  and 
she  saw  the  Elfords  no  more.  It  grieved  her 
soul,  also,  to  find  that  her  own  father  should 
take  part  with  the  Parliament  against  the  King; 
yet,  grieved  as  she  was,  she  had  no  power  over 
him  to  prevent  it :  she  could  only  pray  to  God 
to  shorten  the  evil  days  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
kingdom,  and  to  compose  that  strife  which  thus 
sundered  old  connections,  relatives,  and  dearest 
friends ;  and  deep,  indeed,  was  her  regret  when 
she  learnt  that  young  Radcliffe  had  slain  Sir 
Shilton  Calmady  in  the  fatal  affray  of  Ford 
House. 

Yet  what  was  that  sorrow  when  compared  to 
the  shock  she  experienced  on  learning  that  her 
maternal  uncle,  the  worthy  Sir  Marmaduke,  on 
attempting  to  retake  that  house  from  the  rebels 
(where  they  held  many  royalists  prisoners),  was 
believed  to  have  shot  his  own  wife,  as  she  acci- 
dentally rushed  to  the  window  at  the  moment 
he  had  given  the  word  and  the  example  to  fire  ! 

Gertrude  sorrowed  for  the  loss  of  her  excel- 
lent aunt  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  mother :  such, 
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indeed,  had  Lady  Elford  been  to  her ;  and  on 
hearing  of  the  melancholy  state  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke's  mind,  of  his  persecution  and  suffering, 
she  determined  in  her  heart,  that  let  what  would 
be  the  consequence,  if  ever  she  had  the  power 
she  would  do  her  utmost  to  serve  or  to  save 
him,  though  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  as  some 
requital  of  gratitude  for  that  debt  of  obligation 
she  felt  she  owed  to  his  beloved  wife,  now  laid 
in  the  tomb.  Gertrude  had  high  and  impetuous 
feelings ;  and  no  sooner  had  this  thought  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  mind,  than,  singular  as  the 
act  certainly  was,  she  took  the  Bible  in  her 
hands,  and  kneeling  before  a  picture  of  Lady 
Elford  that  hung  in  her  chamber  (as  if  the 
semblance  of  her  deceased  relative  could  witness 
the  act),  she  solemnly  vowed  on  that  sacred 
book  to  keep  her  resolution,  however  difficult 
or  dangerous  so  to  do  might  be  to  herself.  This 
was  the  act  of  a  young  enthusiast  when  governed 
by  strong  feelings  of  affection  and  excitement^ 
but  it  was  an  act  well  suited  to  the  determined 
and  high-resolving  character  of  Gertrude  Cop- 
plestone.    Had  she  been  a  man,  she  would  have 
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been  a  hero ;  as  a  woman,  she  was  prepared  to 
be  a  sufferer :  true  courage  is  necessary  for  both 
characters;  but  the  latter  alone  falls  within  the 
compass  of  woman's  sphere  in  action,  and  in 
that  she  often  shines  excellent  in  passive  virtue. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Gertrude :  yet  it 
was  a  character  not  easily  understood  by  the 
casual  or  mere  superficial  observer :  her  virtues 
lay  more  in  acts  than  in  words  ;  and  by  some 
her  elevation  of  sentiment  was  called  pride, 
whilst  her  open  sincerity  was  considered  as  a 
want  of  proper  refinement  or  polite  breeding, 
and  her  firmness  on  many  occasions  (for  she 
was  not  one  who  would  stoop  to  expediency 
even  in  trifles)  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  ob- 
stinacy. Such  was  the  woman  Radcliffe  might 
have  called  his  own,  but  for  that  caprice  of  love 
which  too  seldom  keeps  company  with  the  sober 
pace  of  reason,  or  with  the  steady  progress  of 
esteem.  Love  is  indeed  wayward,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  is  it  that  the  ancients  represented 
him  as  a  child,  and  a  blind  child  to  boot,  though 
we  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  latter  emblem, 
since  he  is  more  frequently  caught  by  the  eye 
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than  by  the  judgment;  for  were  love  really 
olind,  he  would  not  so  easily  be  dazzled,  as  we 
all  know  he  is,  by  the  fascinations  of  mere  ex- 
ternal accomplishments  and  beauty. 

To  return  to  Radcliffe.  —  He  now  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  summer  bower  of  Gertrude ; 
it  was  her  favourite  retreat;  it  consisted  of  a 
little  thatched  building,  erected  after  her  own 
fancy,  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here  she 
brought  her  choicest  plants,  and  here  she  loved 
to  sit  and  muse,  more  especially  at  the  evening 
hour,  when  the  golden  and  purple  hues  of  sun- 
set lingered  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  gleamed 
on  the  deep  waters  as  they  lay  hushed  in  silence 
around.  At  such  an  hour  she  delii^hted  to 
watch  the  vessels,  some  with  their  white  sails 
gradually  lessening  and  becoming  obscured  as 
they  skimmed,  like  a  water  bird,  swiftly  and 
smoothly  over  the  surface  of  the  Vv'aves.  The 
boats,  too,  were  seen  ffailv  ijlidin<T  alono::  it  was 
pleasant  to  sit  and  view  them,  and  to  watch  that 
fairy  world  of  shadows  reflected  in  the  waters, 
whose  mirrowed  brightness  was  alone  disturbed 
by  the  dipping  oars,  or  the  long  furrowed  wake 
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that  marked  the  passage  of  the  vessels  as  they 
glided  on  their  way. 

Near  the  summer  bower,  several  aged  trees 
threw  their  interminorlino:  branches  far  and 
wide,  and  formed  an  embowering  canopy  of 
leaves  above  a  walk  that  wound  beneath  their 
ample  shade ;  which,  though  it  had  something 
of  gloom  in  its  character,  was  not  ill  suited  to 
the  deep  repose  and  silence  of  the  spot.  Be- 
yond, on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  arose 
hills  clad  in  verdure,  or  waving  with  woods, 
softened  by  distance  and  studded  with  hamlets 
and  cottages  that  gave  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
scene. 

Such  were  the  objects  that  might  be  viewed 
from  the  bower  of  Gertrude ;  there  she  passed 
many  hours  :  the  sight  of  the  river,  the  air  gently 
wafted  by  its  tide,  the  song  of  birds,  the  green 
woods,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  feelings  that  her 
own  mind  experienced  in  their  contemplation, 
were  all  such  as  gave  her  a  higher  and  a 
stronger  sensation  of  delight  than  she  had  ever 
known  whilst  listeninfj  to  those  enumerations  of 
the  wealth  and  consequence  to  which  her  father 
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so  often  told  her  she  was  the   sole  and  undi- 
vided heir. 

As  RadclifFe  approached  the  spot,  she  saw 
him ;  and,  as  he  entered,  rose  up  to  bid  him 
welcome  home,  in  a  manner  that  was  doubly 
grateful  to  his  feelings;  since  it  was  so  op- 
posite to  the  sternness  and  reproaches  with 
which  he  had  been  received  by  his  godfather. 
He  soon  found,  from  what  she  said,  that  she 
had  seen  Sir  John  Copplestone,  who  had  com- 
municated to  her  the  news  of  his  unlooked-for 
return.  The  conversation  that  ensued  was  to 
Radcliffe  full  of  surprise  and  interest ;  but  it 
demands  another  chapter. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 
Though  planted  in  esteem's  deep-fixed  soil ; 
The  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Many  of  our  readers,  could  they  have  seen 
Gertrude  Copplestone  at  the  moment  she  thus 
frankly  and  kindly  welcomed  RadclifFe  home, 
would  have  thought  he  had  shown  himself  little 
sensible  either  to  his  own  happiness  or  to  her 
worth,  in  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  calling 
such  a  woman  his  own.  She  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty;  her  person  tall 
and  replete  with  grace  and  elegance  in  every 
motion.  She  was  attired  in  pale  pink  satin,  a 
hood  of  rich  point  lace  was  drawn  round  the 
head,  yet  not  so  close  but  that  the  light  sunny 
locks  of  her  hair  could  be  seen  as  they  strayed 
about  a  neck  and  throat  of  the  finest  moulcL 
A  string  of  pearls  encircled  the  former,  and  a 
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single  drop  ear-ring  of  the  same  precious  orient 
hung  amidst  the  small  and  clustering  ringlets 
of  her  hair.  She  wore  a  close  grey  mantle, 
open  in  front,  so  as  to  show  the  rich  embroidery 
of  her  stomacher.  Iler  complexion  was  of  sur- 
passing fairness,  the  face  a  perfect  oval,  and  the 
features  which  composed  it  were  small  and  de- 
licate, the  eyes  grey  but  of  uncommon  lustre. 

The  usual  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  playful  and  animated,  though  at  the  mo- 
ment she  smiled  on  RadclifFe,  as  he  entered,  it 
was  that  sort  of  smile  which  spoke  a  kind  dis- 
position but  little  joy  at  the  heart ;  it  might  be 
compared  to  the  beam  of  a  November's  sun,  in 
which  there  is  no  vital  warmth.  *'  You  are 
welcome,  Amias,"  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him,  "  most  welcome,  yet  I  know  not 
if  I  should  say  so,  for  I  have  seen  my  father 
since  your  return,  and  he  seems  not  to  be  best 
pleased  with  it.  I  would  you  had  not  angered 
him  ;  and  at  this  time,  too  !  Oh,  you  know  not 
how  many  things  I  have  to  fear  for  you  !  Had 
you  but  heeded  my  former  counsel,  and  could 
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but  have  kept  out  of  the  way  till  these  storms 
were  blown  over,  all  might  have  been  well." 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  Gertrude,  my  sister,  for 
so  I  hope  I  may  still  call  you  who  were  my 
earliest  friend,   I   trust   my   guardian's    anger 
against  me  may  not  spread  its  influence  to  you, 
else  should  I  be  friendless  as  well  as  fatherless, 
if  you  looked  coldly  on  me.     Let  me  be  wel- 
come to  you,  and  Warleigh  is  still  a  home  to 
me,  though  not  the  home  it  might  have  been, 
if  your  father  were   not  so  prejudiced  against 
me.     He  received  me  but  now  worse  than  he 
would  a  dog  that  had  forgotten  its  place,  and 
stole  in  from  the  kennel  to  the  parlour.     He 
accused  me  of  faults,  nay  even  of  vices,  that  I 
should  blush  to  stain  my  youth  but  with  bear- 
ing in   my  mind,   and  far   less   would  I  carry 
them  into  action.     He  denied  me  all  allowance 
suited  to  my  station  and  my  birth  ;  and  would, 
I   believe,   have  turned  me  out  of  doors,  but 
that  he  could  not  do  it,  penniless  as  I  am,  for 
very  shame.     He  says  he  will  give  me  nothing, 
till  the  law  gives  me  all  on  my  coming  of  age." 
"  You  have  angered   him  by  this   uncalled- 
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for  return,"  said  Gertrude,  "  and  he  chafes 
upon  it.  He  will  grow  kinder  when  his  first 
passionate  fit  has  had  time  to  cool.  But  I 
must  be  plain  with  you  ;  and  I  know  you  have 
good  sense  enough  to  hear  truth,  and  not  take 
offence  at  it.  You  have,  even  from  a  boy, 
crossed  my  father's  will  by  petty  oppositions  of 
temper;  so  that  anger  and  prejudice  conjoined 
have  given  birth  to  a  jealousy  so  strong  in  him, 
that  he  now  interprets  all  you  do,  as  if  it  were 
done  alone  out  of  opposition  to  him." 

"  Wherefore  should  he  do  so  ?"  said  Rad- 
clifFe.  "  I  have  not  deserved  it,  and  it  is  so 
unjust  a  prejudice  ! " 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  it  is  so  deep  rooted," 
said  Gertrude :  "  the  eye  of  prejudice  sees  all 
things  through  a  false  medium.  If  you  were 
in  yonder  boat,  which  is  now  passing  down  the 
river,  and  only  looked  at  the  oar  whilst  it  is 
dipped  under  water,  though  straight  in  itself,  it 
would  seem  crooked  to  your  sight,  being  de- 
formed by  the  medium  through  which  you 
viewed  it;  and  in  like  manner  do  I  much  fear 
all  vour  actions  are  seen  by  this  unhappy  pre- 
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judice  you  have  excited  in  my  father's  mind 
against  you.  It  is  most  unfortunate  ;  you  ob- 
served his  will  in  all  acts  that  were  material ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  you  did  so,  was  the 
thing  that  so  vexed  him.  Trifling  oppositions 
of  temper,  if  long  continued,  anger  more  than 
acts  of  open  rebellion  to  authority,  so  they 
come  but  rarely ;  for  though  the  latter  may 
have  weight,  yet  the  former  have  number  and 
continuance  that  will  more  than  outbalance  it. 
You  should  keep  more  guard  on  your  temper 
with  my  father — and  now  this  return,  so  much 
against  his  will,  when  a  few  months'  patience 
would  have  led  you  to  liberty,  to  the  day  that 
makes  you  of  age." 

"  Those  few  months,  Gertrude,"  said  Rad- 
clifFe,  "  had  I  passed  them  in  Barbadoes,  where  I 
was  banished,  would  have  led  me  to  nothing  but 
the  grave.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you  all  my  sad 
story,  all  the  painful  circumstances  that  hastened 
my  return,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  you,  as  of  a 
true  friend,  how  I  had  best  bestow  myself  now 
I  am  here.  Except  in  one  instance,  I  never 
did  aught  that    could   deserve   my  guardian's 
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anger ;  and  there,   Gertrude,  for  your  sake  -^^ 

for " 

He  hesitated,  paused,  and  Gertrude  spoke, 
though  she  bhished  as  she  did  so.  "  Nay,  let 
not  that  be  called  an  oiFence,  my  dear  Amias," 
she  said  frankly,  *'  I  know  to  what  you  allude. 
I  honour  you  for  your  sincerity,  for  your 
disinterested  kindness  and  regard  for  my 
happiness  as  well  as  your  own.  "We  have 
always  been  as  brother  and  sister  in  affection, 
and  why  should  it  be  other  !  nay,  why  should  I 
blush,  or  you  hesitate  to  speak  truth.  We  have 
known  each  other  from  infancy,  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  for  us  to  stand  on  those  forms  that 
with  persons  less  intimately  acquainted  delicacy 
would  demand  ;  but  delicacy  must  give  place  to 
truth  and  to  common  sense  :  what  could  my 
father  dishke  in  you  for  telling  him  you  regarded 
his  daughter's  happiness,  and  your  own  honour, 
more  than  her  inheritance  ;  and,  therefore,  you 
would  not  take  her  unwilling  hand,  nor  give  your 
own,  equally  averse  to  this  forced  contract,  for 
the  sake  of  that  heirship,  which  would  be 
bought  something  too  dear,  if  liberty  of  choice 
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paid  the  price  of  it.  We  have  ever  been 
excellent  friends,  Amias,"  she  continued  play- 
fully, "  but  we  should  have  made  bad  lovers ; 
for  we  never  quarelled  enough  for  such  tender 
beings ;  and  what  is  more,  we  neither  of  us 
think  the  other  perfect ;  but  know,  and  see,  our 
many  faults  and  follies :  that  circumstance  alone 
would  keep  aloof  the  advance  of  more  devoted 
feelings.  Friendship,  Amias,  like  a  homely 
but  warm  cloak,  wears  well,  and  will  buffet  a 
storm  ;  whilst  love  —  whose  emblem  is  most 
truly  that  of  an  idle  boy,  a  pretty  and  sweet 
companion  on  a  summer's  day  —  love  is  but 
too  apt  to  plume  his  wing  and  fly  off  when 
winter  and  adversity  appear.  No,  Amias,  sober 
esteem  is  of  far  more  worth  than  passion,  and 
are  we  not  true  friends  ?  '* 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
offered  it  with  an  air  of  kindness,  but  so 
tempered  with  modesty  and  sweetness,  that  not 
the  most  sceptical  in  the  professions  of  woman's 
friendship  could  have  doubted  her  sincerity ; 
she  spoke  as  she  felt,  and  as  she  thought. 
Amias  took  her  hand  respectfully,  and  pressed 
H  2 
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it  to  his  lips  as  he  said,  "  Dear  Gertrude,  my 
sweet  sister,  for  such  you  have  ever  been  to  me ; 
if  the  most  perfect  esteem,  a  zeal  to  do  you 
service,  and  thoughts  that  carry  with  them  the 
most  grateful  remembrance ;  if  these  are  feelings 
that  can  constitute  the  virtue  called  friendship, 
you  have,  indeed,  a  friend  in  Amias  Radcliffe, 
who  I  trust  will  never  fail  you." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  she  replied ;  "  and  may  be 
I  shall  put  you  to  the  proof  ere  we  part.  But 
first  let  me  hear  your  tale,  and  all  you  would 
say  to  me';  I  shall  then  become  a  better  coun- 
sellor ;  for  you  know  even  a  lawyer  or  a  phy- 
sician must  understand  the  case  before  he 
applies  the  remedy.  Sit,  Amias,  and  she  w^ho 
was  the  playmate  of  your  childhood  will  as  at- 
tentively listen  to  the  sorrows  of  your  manhood, 
as  she  did  to  those  boyish  cares  when  you  told 
her  tales  of  birds  that  had  fled  their  cages, 
strayed  pointers,  or  haggards  broken  from  their 
creyance.     Sit,  and  tell  me  all." 

RadclifFe  did  so  ;  but,  as  the  story  of  his  ship- 
wreck, and  all  that  since  befel  him,  is  already 
known  to  the  reader,  we  pass  his  relation  in 
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silence,  simply  observing,  that  out  of  delicacy 
to  Gertrude's  feelings,  Radcliffe  spoke  very 
slightly  of  the  dark  hints  thrown  out  by  Ga- 
briel ;  and  though  he  did  mention  the  ominous 
red  velvet  cabinet,  he  said  Gabriel  had  alluded 
to  this  circumstance  whilst  he  was  labouring 
under  delirium.  Gertrude  listened  with  inter- 
est and  attention,  and  in  the  kindest  manner 
expressed  her  sympathy,  and  advised  him  to 
study  compliance  with  his  godfather's  wishes, 
as  far  as  he  could  do  so,  and  to  avoid  all  repe- 
tition of  those  little  heats  of  temper  that  had 
been  so  very  offensive  to  the  proud  spirit  of  Sir 
John  Copplestone :  if  he  observed  these  in- 
structions, she  thought  he  might  hope  for  com- 
fort till  he  became  of  age. 

"  Indeed,  Gertrude,"  said  Radcliffe,  '*  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  amend  these  things  of 
which  you  complain,  because  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  given  offence ;  yet  for  your 
sake,  and  as  you  advise  me " 

"  I  know,"  said  Gertrude,  laughing,  "  that 
whilst  you  ask  my  advice,  you  feel  more  dis- 
posed to  follow  your  own  will ;  for  the  voice 
H  3 
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that  counsels  us  contrary  to  our  own  feelings  is 
but  like  the  touch  of  a  musician,  which,  however 
skilful,  sounds  but  ill  if  the  instrument  he 
strikes  be  out  of  harmony.  Your  mind  to-day 
has  been  vexed ;  you  are  not  yourself  in  tune, 
and,  therefore,  I  do  but  seem  to  jar  upon  your 
feelings." 

"  Nay,  indeed,  it  is  not  so,"  said  RadclifFe ; 
"  I  have  never  known  you  more  kind  to  me, 
Gertrude,  than  you  have  been  to-day ;  and  I 
doubly  value  it,  since  it  consoles  me  for  the  un- 
kind welcome  1  have  received  from  your  father. 
And  now,  what  is  it  you  would  tell  me  ?  Some- 
thing  there   was    vou    hinted  I  might   do  for 

you." 

''  My  father,"  said  Gertrude,  "  is  much 
changed  of  late  in  his  opinions  ;  you  know  what 
mine  have  always  been.  Now,  judge  if  this 
change  in  him  should  give  me  pain  or  plea- 
sure." 

"  Surely,  pleasure,"  said  RadclifFe  :  "  I  am 
aware  from  your  early  connection  with  Lady 
Elford's  family,  that  you  have  always  been 
devoted  to  the   King;  and  though   I  differed 
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from  you  in  opinion,  yet  I  always  respected 
your  constancy,  and  the  honourable  motives 
that  regulated  your  conduct,  in  these  remark- 
able times." 

"  Rather  say  miserable,  faithless,  wicked 
times,"  cried  Gertrude,  "  and  you  will  speak 
them  more  truly,  Amias.  My  father's  change 
gives  me  any  thing  but  pleasure,  because  it 
gives  me  doubt.  I  dare  not  say  more.  But 
that  he  who  was  so  long  adverse  to  the  King, 
so  bitter  against  all  royalists,  would  not  see 
even  my  uncle,  Elford,  after  he  had  declared 
for  the  King,  that  he  should  now  change  !  But 
I  will  say  no  more, —  for  he  is  my  father,  and 
wherefore  should  I  presume  to  doubt?  I  would 
that  Charles  had  all  hearts  to  a  man.  I  would 
he  had  yours,  Radcliffe ;  for  you  have  a  brave 
spirit,  with  just  principles  of  honour;  that,  had 
they  but  been  united  with  as  high  feelings  of 
loyalty,  would  have  constituted  a  character 
that  might  have  challenged  the  world,  and  not 
have  found  a  worthier.  But,  alas  !  though  I 
cannot  shake  off  old  habits  of  regard  for  you, 
yet  I  know  you  are  a  rebel." 
H  4? 
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"  Not,  I  trust,  in  the  severe  sense  in  which 
you  understand  the  word,"  said  Amias ;  "  I 
would  never  have  given  my  voice,  could  my 
voice  have  availed,  to  have  thus  imprisoned 
the  King ;  though  I  would  have  curbed  his  ar- 
bitrary rule,  his  dishonest  counsellors,  courtiers, 
and  sycophants,  who  battened  on  the  public 
purse*  These  I  would  have  wished  removed  ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  to  serve  the  King  by  removing 
these  evils,  that  I  first  joined  the  parliament 
cause.  Our  injured  rights  once  restored ; 
liberty  of  conscience  once  assured  to  us  ;  equit- 
able laws,  and  a  free  parliament " 

"  And  with  these  you  would  do  wondrous 
things,"  said  Gertrude ;  "  so  it  is  with  you  all. 
You  would  all  fight  against  the  poor  King,  and 
kill  his  friends  and  followers,  to  do  him  a  be- 
nefit.    Oh,  hollow,  hollow  professions  !  " 

"  Not  in  me,"  exclaimed  Radcliffe ;  "  I  am 
sincere." 

"  So  you  all  say,"  cried  Gertrude  with 
warmth ;  "  yet  do  I  believe  that  you,  Amias, 
are  amongst  those  few  who  have  acted  more 
from  want  of  judgment  than  want  of  honesty  ;  I 
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do  not  think  you  would  advocate  that  system 
of  betrayal  in  cold  blood,  that  treachery,  now 
so  much  in  fashion  with  both  saints  and  sinners 
in  the  parliament  cause." 

"  Treachery  is  a  vice  that  would  disgrace 
any  cause,"  said  RadclifFe ;  "  I  am,  I  hope,  the 
last  to  advocate  or  to  practise  it." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Gertrude,  "  and,  there- 
fore, am  I  about  to  trust  you.  I  shall  tell  you 
some  strange  things.  Master  RadclifFe ;  yet  you 
must  forbear  to  ask  me  whence  comes  my 
knowledge  of  them ;  and,  above  all,  you  must 
be  faithful." 

"  Put  me  to  the  proof,"  said  RadclifFe,  "  and 
I  hope  I  shall  not  disappoint  your  confidence, 
nor  the  reliance  you  place  on  my  honour. 
What  assurance  can  I  give?" 

"  The  act  will  be  the  best  assurance,"  said 
Gertrude ;  "  Oh  !  Master  Amias,  this  heart  of 
mine  is  very  heavy,  for  it  is  loaded  with  the 
consciousness  of  many  things  it  must  not  utter ; 
yet  they  are  grievous.  What  I  can  do,  how- 
ever, I  will  do.  Will  you  bear  a  letter  for  me, 
and  to  an  enemy  ?  " 

H  5 
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^  If  it  be  onhr  ^  the  lisk  of  life,  mr  hoDonr 
sife,  I  wiE  meet  sdt  enemj  at  jour  cammaiid, 
so  micfa  do  I  hdd  mjs^boond  to  you.* 

"  The  enemv  I  would  bsTe  yon  meet  is  a 
dear  cxie;  if  I  mistake  not,  an  aiemy  to  tout 
rqpose :  —  Mistress  Agries   P5per  is  the  foe  I 


RaAfifr  faeeane  nmcli  a^tated :  he  looked 
cupfiyBed,  and  knew  not  what  to  asswer. 

**  I  hare  heard  all  that  a&lr.  Master  Amias, 
£nm  a  firiend  of  duik^  who  knew  both  tou  and 
her  vluSst  joa  were  at  Exetca-,  the  only  time 
yoB  were  erer  abseiit  fixnn  Warleigh  before 
yon  went  dbniad.  I  have  heard  the  tale ;  bat 
I  |«iiiui&e  yocL  I  hare  not  betrayed  it  to  yoor 
god&dier;  and,  if  mj  infcnnant  spcke  truth, 
joa  were  not  likety  to  tell  Sfa*  John  joorseM, 
1  miderstood  that  too  lendexedthe  ladj  a  great 
senicey  by  sarii^  her  life  when  a  pleasure 
harge  was  iqnet  <m  the  riie^r  Ex.  Her  Other's 
pcAii^cs,  being  rerj  warm  in  the  King's  cause.  I 
also  giien  to  mtderstand,  forbade  all  at- 
at  joor  seeking  his  appiotal;  though 
tnr  friend  said,  die  worid  consid^ed  that  t^ou 
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would  renew  yoar  suit  when  you  came  of  age, 
I  do  not  enqaire  your  purpose;  though,  for 
your  sake,  if  such  it  be,  I  wish  it  success.  You 
have  nodiing  to  fear  from  what  I  have  learned 
of  your  secret,  and  I  do  not  think  that  my 
£ither  even  suspects  it.  May  I  ask  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  Sir  Hugh  Piper  ?  " 

"No — that  is,  yes,"  said  Radcliffe ;  "  I 
mean  that  I  never  saw  him  but  once :  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Mount  Edgcumbe  when,  as  I 
but  now  related.  Sir  Piers  by  his  humane  exer- 
tions saved  me  from  death." 

*•  I  understand  you,"  said  Gertrude;  "you 
have  seen  Sir  Hugh  Piper,  but  you  have  never 
seen  him  jet  in  the  character  of  a  suitor  to  his 
daughter." 

Raddif^  made  no  reply:  he  was  evidently 
much  embarrassed. 

**  Well,  no  matter,"  continued  Gertrude, 
'*  what  I  would  have  done,  may  be  quite  as 
easily  accomplished,  and  perhaps,  better,  with- 
out your  seeing  him  ;  for  if  Sir  Hugh  suspected 
the  letter  I  shall  send  him  came  through  ^our 
hands,  it  might  excite  suspicion,  on  account  of 
H  6 
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the  political  cause  you  have  espoused.  Hear 
me  ;  I  will  be  brief.  You  must  see  Mistress 
Agnes  Piper,  whatever  be  the  event,  before  to- 
morrow. Give  her  that  letter,  and  tell  her, 
that,  as  she  values  her  father's  safety  and  her 
own,  the  safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to  her,  to 
place  it  in  his  chamber,  where  he  will  be  certain 
to  receive  it.  But  not  a  word  as  to  the  mes- 
senger, RadclifFe;  I  trust  to  your  honour  that 
you  will  impress  this  on  her  mind ;  for  if  I  am 
found  to  act  in  it,  you  know  not  to  what  fearful 
dangers  I  shall  stand  exposed,  to  serve  the  father 
of  your  Agnes.     Will  you  promise  me?" 

"  I  do  most  faithfully  promise,"  said  Rad- 
cliffe,"  and  I  will  perform  my  promise.  Sir 
Hugh  Piper  shall  have  the  letter." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will  neglect  the  subject 
of  it,"  said  Gertrude.  "  More  I  must  not  say. 
Your  silence  is  my  security.  For  the  rest,  I 
believe  that  Mistress  Agnes  Piper,  who  seems 
to  win  all  hearts,  has  captivated  that  of  my 
cousin  Reginald  Elford.  Do  you  know  him, 
Master  Radcliffe  ?" 

RadclifFe  was  again  confused,  and  said,  that 
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while  Mistress  Agnes  Piper  lived  under  the 
care  of  her  aged  relative  at  Exeter,  himself  and 
Reginald  Elford,  who  also  visited  there,  some- 
times had  chanced  to  meet. 

"  I  see  it,"  said  the  quick-eyed  Gertrude,  as 
she  looked  on  his  varying  colour  and  the  grave 
expression  of  his  countenance,  "  I  see  it,  you 
were  rivals ;  who  had  the  most  success  ?  But 
I  will  not  ask,"  she  added  laughing,  "  for  I 
have  no  right  to  enquire.  However,  it  is  in  my 
power  to  put  your  generosity  to  the  test,  and  to 
tell  you  that  you  may  caution  Mistress  Agnes, 
should  she  chance  to  see  your  rival,  my  cousin 
Reginald,  that  he  beware  the  company  of  one 
Captain  Coleman  ;  who,  if  I  have  heard  aright, 
saw  young  Elford  very  lately  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  like  to  do  him  no  good  may  be; 
for  Coleman  is,  I  think,  a  vile  character:  he 
was  once  a  loyalist :  what  he  now  is,  I  suspect, 
but  must  not  speak,  as  he  sometimes  holds  in- 
terviews with  —  I  will  not  say  whom. 

"  You  seem  to  possess  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence indeed,"  said  RadclifFe ;  "  yet  you  com- 
municate so  little  of  it,  and  that  so  darkly,  that 
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did  I  not  know  your  strong  mind  is  not  to  be 
frighted  by  shadows,  I  should  say  you  imagined 
dangers,  and  then  gave  them  a  real  existence 
in  your  own  mind." 

"  Oh,  Sir,  believe  me,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I 
am  not  to  be  frighted  by  shadows :  what  I  say 
and  what  I  do  has  its  foundation  in  strong 
probability,  if  not  in  absolute  assurance.  But 
remember  your  promise;  you  must  obey  me 
without  enquiry.  I  will  go  into  the  house,  and 
ere  the  day  is  past,  you  shall  see  me  again. 
Will  you,  also,  should  you  find  opportunity, 
warn   my  cousin   Elford  of  what  I  named  to 

you?" 

"  Assuredly  I  will,"  said  Radcliffe,  "  since  I 
would  warn  even  my  enemy  against  private 
malice  and  treachery.  For  Reginald  Elford,  I 
confess,  I  can  have  no  particular  regard,  since 
that  unhappy  day  we  were  opposed  to  each 
other  at  Ford  House,  when  he  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  King,  and  I  on  that  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Since  then  he  has  sought,  on  every 
opportunity,  to  show  me  a  degree  of  hatred  the 
most  marked  and  irritating:   yet  I  know  him 
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to  be  a  young  man,  excellent  in  action ;  brave, 
generous,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  he  has 
espoused;  however  much  he  may  be  my  enemy, 
I  were  loth  to  see  him  betrayed,  though  I  have 
reasons  that  should,  perhaps,  make  me  less 
anxious  for  his  welfare." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  as  he 
looked  on  Gertrude,  "  But  it  is  you  who  feel 
an  interest  for  him,  and  you  shall  find  I  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  trust  you  have  placed 
in  my  hands.  In  the  interval,  may  I  hope  for 
your  intercession  with  my  godfather,  that  he 
would  make  me  some  allowance  suited  to  my 
birth  and  my  condition,  as  the  only  son  of  the 
once  noble  Sir  Walter  RadclifFe?" 

"  I  will  promise  to  do  all  I  can,"  said  Ger- 
trude ;  "  but,  alas !  Amias,  you  know  not  how 
sadly  these  changing  times  have  altered  my 
father.  He  is  grown  stern  and  harsh  even  to 
me.  Since  you  left  England  (so  unhappy  have 
I  been),  for  days  together  I  have  passed  my 
hours  in  this  spot,  taking  refuge  in  solitude 
from  company  that  was  painful  to  me:  and  1 
have  found    those   solaces  in  looking   on   the 
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scene  so  tranquil  before  me,  that  I  was  denied 
elsewhere.  Here  I  sit,  and  here  for  awhile  I 
can  forget  what  preys  on  my  mind,  so  much 
does  nature  under  most  circumstances  of  agi- 
tation sooth  and  harmonise  our  feelings  to  a 
resemblance  of  its  own  tranquillity.  When 
you  recollect  all  that  has  chanced ;  my  lonely 
state,  my  aunt,  who  was  as  a  mother  to  me, 
miserably  slain,  possibly  by  the  hand  of  my 
beloved  uncle,  and  he  now  scarcely  better  than 
a  maniac;  his  gallant  son  in  hourly  danger,  I 
fear  even  of  his  life ;  my  father's  strange  con- 
duct, his  sudden  change  of  opinion,  the  miseries 
that  surround  us  —  when  all  these  causes  are 
remembered,  can  you  wonder  that  I  sometimes 
feel  sad,  and,  like  many  who  suffer  in  the  good 
cause,  take  a  pleasure  in  now  pouring  out  my 
complaints  to  a  friendly  ear,  even  though  he 
thinks  not  as  I  do  in  all  things." 

Radcliffe  assured  Gertrude  she  was  listened 
to  with  the  utmost  sympathy ;  and  offered  her 
such  services  as  he  could  render,  with  a  kind- 
ness and  zeal  that  did  him  honour,  and  which 
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the  lady  to  whom  they  were  offered  most  fully 
deserved  at  his  hands. 

Again  he  assured  her  that  he  would  leave 
nothing  unattempted  to  fulfil  her  directions; 
and  Gertrude  arose  to  return  into  the  house. 
Some  other  conversation  passed  as  they  walked 
on  together,  yet  not  of  import  enough  to  find  a 
place  in  our  pages.  She  talked,  and  he  listened 
with  gratitude  to  those  expressions  of  the  deep 
interest  she  took  in  his  welfare,  that  every  now 
and  then  fell  from  her  lips.  Thus  was  a  feeling 
of  old  times  and  of  old  confidence  once  more 
established  between  them;  pohtics  were  not 
again  named,  and  Gertrude  and  Radcliffe  parted 
as  good  friends,  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
affection  that  is  entertained  by  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  any  two  friends  (of  opposite  sexes 
and  similar  ages)  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
love  in  the  case;  a  passion  sometimes  apt  to 
borrow  the  name  of  friendship,  to  do  its  offices 
of  kindness  and  good-will,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  be  entertained  as  a  welcome  guest,  before 
the  deceiver.  Love,  drops  the  mask  he  has 
assumed. 
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Soon  their  crude  notions  with  each  other  fought ; 
The  adverse  sect  deny'd  what  this  had  taught  ; 
And  he  at  length  the  ampliest  triumph  gain'd, 
Who  contradicted  what  the  last  maintain'd. 

Prior's  Solomon. 

Before  we  state  the  particular  circumstances 
that  will  form  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  it  be- 
comes necessary  we  should  say  a  word  or  two 
respecting  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  Eng- 
land, and  more  especially  in  the  west,  at  the 
date  of  our  narrative.  It  is  well  known,  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  troubles,  there 
was  a  determined  hostile  spirit  against  the  Es- 
tablished Church ;  and  though  it  first  showed 
itself  under  the  specious  pretext  of  reforming 
its  abuses,  yet  nothing  less  than  its  total  sub- 
version would  content  the  factious  and  rapacious 
demagogues,  who  thirsted  for  the  spoils  that 
would  result  from  her  ruin  and  destruction. 
Not,  however,  daring  to  pull  down  the  vene- 
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Jrable  fabric  at  once,  they  began  by  making  an 
attack  on  its  outworks,  by  abolishing  all  "  ex- 
ternals of  her  worship,"  those  decent  and  de- 
vout ceremonies,  which  they  pleased  to  call 
idolatrous  and  superstitious,  having  recourse  for 
all  they  did  to  the  Scriptures  ;  so  that  there  was 
not  a  gothic  cross  torn  down,  a  painted  window 
smashed  in,  a  prayer-book  burnt,  nor  a  learned 
and  reverend  divine  turned  adrift,  or  suffered 
to  die  from  want  and  cruelty,  but  holy  writ,  by 
perversion  and  fanaticism,  was  made  to  supply 
an  authority  for  the  act.  It  was  a  grievous 
thinir  thus  to  see  the  word  of  God  resorted  to 
for  arguments  to  destroy  the  very  church  which 
was  founded  upon  it.  Texts  from  the  Bible, 
thus  employed  by  factious  spirits  and  infuriated 
fanatics,  became  as  fuel  to  fire ;  it  was  as  if  a 
brand  had  been  snatched  from  the  altar  of  the 
sacrifice  to  burn  the  temple  itself,  though  con- 
secrated to  Him  for  whose  honour  the  fire  was 
kindled,  and  to  whom  the  flame  of  the  incense 
was  made  to  ascend. 

The  parliament    had    encouraged    and  pro- 
tected  the   most   unconstitutional  and   riotous 
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meetings,  for  the  sake  of  getting  up  petitions 
to  be  presented  to  itself,  against  what  was 
termed  the  "  monstrous  tyranny  of  bishops." 
Bishops  accordingly  were  set  aside,  and  with 
them  all  church  government,  as  the  first  great 
step  towards  the  subversion  of  civil  government, 
vested  in  the  ancient  authority  of  the  laws,  and 
in  the  sacred  person  of  the  King.  The  pulling 
down  of  bishops  had  been  followed  by  dis- 
carding the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that 
liturgy,  which  set  forth  in  language,  as  beautiful 
as  it  was  scriptural,  all  the  wants,  the  frailties, 
the  confessions,  and  the  supplications  of  man, 
to  be  offered  in  the  weakness  of  his  condition, 
but  in  the  strength  of  his  faith  to  the  throne  of 
mercy  !  This  was  branded  and  cast  out,  as 
papal,  heretical,  and  abominable ;  and  even  the 
private  use  of  those  prayers  was  interdicted,  with 
penalties  as  severe  as  they  were  unmitigable. 

Notwithstanding  this,  many  reverend  divines 
and  pious  individuals  still  continued  to  pray  to 
their  God  in  the  language  of  reason  and  of 
truth  ;  though  by  so  doing,  like  Daniel  in  the 
house  of  the  infidel  king,  they  subjected  them- 
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selves  to  cruelty  and  persecution.  Committees 
in  large  towns  were  appointed  to  hunt  out,  fine 
and  imprison  the  laity  who  still  followed  their 
old  pastors,  and  "  clergy  baiting"  as  well  as 
seeking  out  malignants  (who  kept  back  any  part 
of  their  property  uncompounded  for  with  the 
committee),  became  a  lucrative  trade  with  many 
of  the  lawyers  and  miscreants  of  the  time ; 
such,  however,  were  generally  found  numbered 
amongst  the  most  w^orthless  and  contemptible 
of  their  profession. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devon,  ever  loyal  to  the 
King  and  true  to  the  Church,  it  was  long  before 
fanaticism  gained  or  maintained  a  footing;  at 
length  it  was  planted  by  the  terror  of  the  sword ; 
for  after  the  surrender  of  Exeter  to  Fairfax, 
not  a  clergyman  but  was  turned  out  of  his 
living  by  violence,  to  give  place  to  the  parlia- 
ment preachers  ;  and  in  many  instances  to  the 
low,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vile.  Yet  even  these 
did  not  agree  among  themselves,  but  were  split 
up  into  all  the  endless  varieties  of  factious  dis- 
putants and  fanatical  schismatics.  The  Di- 
rectory had  been   established  by  act  of  parlia- 
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ment  in  place  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
a  sort  of  spiritual  militia  had  been  set  up  in 
every  county,  liable  to  be  called  out  whenever 
any  measures  contemplated  by  the  great  agi^ 
tators  of  the  kingdom  might  require  their  propa- 
gation, to  be  aided  by  the  thunders  of  the  pulpit. 
Such  preachers  were  in  fact  compared  to  trum- 
peters, who  mustered  the  people  as  readily  and 
as  effectually  as  did  ever  the  well-known  sound 
of  "  boot  and  saddle,"  the  call  for  a  troop  of 
horse ;  both  calls  being  for  action,  and  both 
often  raised  on  a  false  and  dangerous  alarm. 

The  Independents,  who  had  joined  with  the 
most  zealous  in  crying  out  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Church  till  they  had  subverted  its  go-, 
vernment,  now  began  to  find  that  the  Pres- 
byterians, when  they  had  the  power,  as  well  as 
the  high  Calvinists,  were  quite  as  fond  of  dis- 
cipline and  something  more  fond  of  intolerance 
than  ever  the  Church  had  been,  even  in  her 
proudest  days.  The  Independents,  therefore, 
called  loudly  for  freedom  of  conscience  ;  whilst 
the  Presbyterians  left  no  measure  unattempted 
to  obtain  an  ordinance  to  check  such  licence, 
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and  all  toleration  that  was,  as  they  deemed  it, 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  or  rather  to 
what  they  chose  to  call  such,  as  set  forth  with 
their  own  comments.  Great  and  general  was 
the  confusion  that  prevailed  among  the  sec- 
taries ;  but,  as  the  Independents  were  princi- 
pally found  amongst  those  who  wore  "  buff 
and  bandelier,"  and  were  more  likely  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  Cromwell  in  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy  than  their  opponents,  they 
were,  therefore,  the  most  encouraged,  and 
finally  triumphed  alike  over  the  Church,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  King.  These  remarks 
will  be  found  not  misplaced ;  as  without  them 
the  general  reader  (or  one  who  may  not  be 
famiharly  acquainted  with  the  times  of  which 
we  write)  could  scarcely  comprehend  the  mo- 
tives and  the  causes  that  led  to  such  scenes  as 
we  shall  hereafter  detail  in  the  course  of  these 
volumes. 

Whilst  changes  and  reformation  had  been 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  Commons  ordered  a 
proclamation  of  King  James  the  First  (com- 
pionly  called  the  Book  of  Sports)  to  be  burnt  by 
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the  hangman.  This  proclamation  had  origin- 
ally been  set  forth  to  tolerate  the  athletic  and 
manly  sports  of  England  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  puritanism,  which, 
in  his  time,  was  a  growing  evil.  But  when  more 
than  half  the  kingdom  turned  godly,  and  set 
about  riding  and  legislating  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  the  land  of  England,  as  if  they 
had  been  '•'  wanderers  in  the  land  of  Canaan," 
we  cannot  wonder  such  a  proclamation  should 
have  been  condemned:  but  to  commit  its  de- 
oradation  to  the  hand  of  the  common  execu- 

o 

tioner  of  the  laws,  was  an  unnecessary  insult, 
not  to  be  endured  by  the  loyal  and  well-affected 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom ;  and  so  much  was 
it  felt  to  be  an  insult,  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
west  of  England,  the  putting  down  revel  Sun- 
day, the  extirpation  of  profane  maypoles  and 
unsanctified  dancing  and  fiddling,  were  acts  as 
warmly  resented  by  the  gentry  (who  cared  not 
about  the  things  themselves,  but  about  the 
manner  of  their  suppression)  as  any  other  ab- 
solute and  declared  act  of  open  rebellion. 

It  may  here,  also,  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
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that  Revel  Sunday  had  its  origin  in  very  ancien^^ 
times,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  feast  held 
in  memory  of  the  foundation  of  the  parish 
church,  and  itsdedication  to  the  patron  saint. 
In  the  course  of  years,  however,  the  origin,  but 
not  the  merry-making,  of  the  custom  was  for- 
gotten ;  so  that  its  not  being  found  always  con* 
venient  to  observe  the  revel  on  the  saint's  day 
(especially  if  it  fell  in  the  time  of  harvest)  was 
allowed  by  authority  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
observing  it  on  the  next  Sunday  following  the 
saint's  day  of  dedication. 

In  former  ages,  persons  assembled  on  the 
eve  of  the  da}',  when  prayers  and  hymns  occu- 
pied the  whole  night ;  hence  were  these  festivals 
called  walrs,  a  name  by  which  they  are  still 
distinguished  in  many  parts  of  England,  though 
the  observance  of  the  vigil  has  for  centuries 
been  abolished. 

Revel  Sunday,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First,  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  merrj-- 
making  or  fair,  that  had  its  origin  in  the  reli- 
gious custom  just  cited.  The  godly  attacked  it 
on  the  score  of  breaking  the  Sabbath;  and  had 
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they  always  been  as  reasonable  in  putting  down 
abuses  as  in  this  case  their  measures  would 
have  deserved  praise  instead  of  blame;  since 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  revels 
were  of  any  but  of  a  nature  fitted  to  the  de- 
votion, the  repose,  and  the  harmless  recreations 
of  the  seventh  day.  King  James,  and  after- 
wards King  Charles,  however,  did  not  think 
so ;  and  the  former  resolved  to  give  them  royal 
countenance  in  defiance  of  the  Puritans :  the 
words  of  his  proclamation,  commonly  called  the 
Book  of  Sports,  ran  thus:  —  *'  His  majesty 
finds,  that,  under  pretext  of  taking  away  abuses, 
there  hath  been  a  general  forbidding,  not  only 
of  ordinary  meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the 
dedication  of  the  churches,  commonly  called 
wakes  or  revels ;  now  his  majesty's  express 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these  feasts,  with 
others,  shall  be  observed  throughout  the  king- 
dom," &c. 

In  many  parts  of  Devon,  Revel  Sunday  (a 
custom  certainly  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance)  is  even  to  this  day  main- 
tained.    We  do  not  wish  to  advocate  it;  but 
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some  allowance  must  be  made  for  those,  who, 
at  the  time  of  our  narrative,  saw  with  just  in- 
dignation the  holy  offices  of  the  church  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  rude  games  of  the  populace, 
confounded  together  and  abolished  by  those 
very  men  who  scrupled  not  to  find  employment 
for  the  Sabbath-day  themselves,  that  would 
have  disgraced  any  day  in  the  week,  even  in  a 
heathen  calendar. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing Grace-on-High  Gabriel's  death  (he  was  to  be 
buried  in  Tamerton),  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
the  ancient  rite  of  Revel  Sunday  was  to  be  held 
on  Tamerton  Green,  which  stood  close  without 
the  churchyard.  A  large  concourse  of  people 
was  expected  to  be  present ;  since  a  report  had 
prevailed  that  an  attempt  would  be  made,  by 
order  of  Colonel  Holbourn,  then  stationed  at 
Plymouth,  to  put  down  the  revel  by  force  of 
arms.  Another  report  was  also  whispered,  that 
a  certain  number  of  malignant  gentlemen  or 
Cavaliers,  true  in  faith  and  anxious  once  more 
to  stir  up  all  hearts  in  the  west  in  the  cause 
of  King  Charles,  had  determined,  under  pre- 
I  2 
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text  of  supporting  Revel  Sunday,  in  opposition 
to  the  parliament  troopers,  to  try  the  temper  of 
the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  on  that  day ;  and 
to  judge,  by  the  warmth  or  coolness  with  which 
they  expressed  themselves  towards  the  ruling 
powers,  how  far  they  might  be  relied  upon  to 
assist  in  a  general  rising  for  the  King, 

Revel  Sunday  on  this  occasion  was,  in  fact, 
to  be  made  something  like  the  Test  Act,  that 
barrier,  of  after  introduction,  to  the  church  and 
constitution ;  and  no  man  was  to  be  considered 
efficient,  unless  he  came  forward  willingly  to 
hold  the  revel  and  its  rites  in  contempt  of  the 
parliamentary  ordinances,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  ancient  ordinance,  or  the  Book  of  Sports 
of  King  James,  afterwards  republished  by  King 
Cliarles.  Thus  were  death  and  rejoicing  to 
become  neighbours  together;  for  whilst  the 
revel  would  be  at  its  height  on  the  village  green 
the  burial  would  take  place  in  the  churchyard 
hard  by  the  sports,  and  within  the  hearing  end 
seein<r  of  all  the  amusements. 

The  funeral  was,  of  course,  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  Directory,   which   permitted 
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the  mournintr  train,  and  all  other  outward  de- 
cencies,  or  distinctions,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  in  the  ceremony  attending  the  interment 
o^  the  dead.  A  set  form  of  service  had  been 
done  away  with  as  idolatrous  and  superstitious; 
but  if  a  minister  chose  to  follow  the  corpse  in 
company  with  its  attendants,  no  objection  was 
to  be  made  to  it.  Meditation  on  the  mortality 
so  apparent  before  their  eyes  was  held  as  a 
convenient  exercise  at  such  an  hour;  and  a 
word  in  season,  pronounced  over  the  grave  by 
the  divine  himself,  or  by  a  devout  brother  or 
sister,  was  a  thing  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
or  inclinations  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Thus  having  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
our  preface,  we  proceed  to  the  subject  itself. 
On  the  morning  of  Revel  Sunday,  great  was  the 
stir  in  the  little  village  of  Tamerton  Foliot; 
since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  festival  to  invite 
all  friends  and  kindred,  far  and  near,  who  would 
come  to  share  in  its  pleasures  and  its  riot. 
Farmers,  with  their  men,  were  seen  flocking 
towards  the  great  rendezvous  at  an  early  hour, 
each  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  trudging 
I  3 
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along  in  hob-nailed  and  "clouted  shonne,"  with 
a  nosegay  in  his  bosom,  and  a  cudgel  in  his 
hand.  Nor  were  the  wives  and  daughters,  or 
servants,  behind  them  in  the  road.  Many  a 
good  wife,  and  many  a  cherry-cheeked  maiden, 
appeared  in  all  the  bustling  gaiety  of  the  day, 
with  topknots  and  ribands  waving  like  banners 
in  the  wind :  their  Sunday  and  coloured  camlet* 
and  stuffs,  and  their  best  handkerchiefs  and 
caps  of  lochram,  white  as  driven  snow,  with  all 
other  little  matters  of  rustic  finery,  being  ar- 
ranged in  the  nicest  order,  was  seen  in  variety 
and  profusion  to  rival  the  very  nosegays  they 
carried  in  their  hands.  Their  blue  stockings 
covered  many  a  taper  ankle;  and  their  stout 
shoes,  that  buckled  across  the  instep,  were 
thought  to  be  no  impediment  to  the  animation 
and  light  step  of  the  anticipated  dance. 

The  neighbouring  Cavaliers,  engaged  in  the 
busy  intrigues  of  the  day  once  more  to  raise 
the  west  for  the  King,  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  encourage  their  tenantry  and  depend- 
ents, or  friends,  to  support  the  revel.  They 
had  particular  reasons   for  so  doing;  and  not 
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one  neglected  to  send  some  of  his  own  tenants 
or  followers  to  mingle  among  the  peasantry,  to 
encourage  their  sports,  and  even,  as  oppor- 
tunity might  serve,  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  by  an  appropriate  song,  or  a  health  to 
the  King.  It  was  amusing  to  look  on  the  tide 
of  human  beings  as  it  set  in  towards  the  revel. 
The  farmers  discussed  their  own  peculiar  mat- 
ters, or  kept  their  boys  and  girls  in  order,  if 
they  were  disposed  to  become  too  frolicsome 
upon  the  road ;  whilst  the  followers  of  the  Ca- 
valiers divided  themselves,  and  mingled  with 
the  tide,  now  joining  some  party  of  substantial 
yeomen  and  farmers,  and  venturing  a  political 
conjecture  on  the  great  benefit  the  King's  free- 
dom and  restoration  would,  in  all  probability, 
become  to  the  markets  for  corn,  oats,  and  hay ; 
or  as  a  more  sure  mode  of  exciting  a  risingf 
spirit  of  loyalty,  they  made  their  first  attacks 
on  the  weakest  point  —  through  the  hearts  of 
their  pretty  daughters  and  their  wives.  And 
here  they  met  with  decided  success;  for  as 
women  are  generally  frank  and  zealous  in  their 
expressions,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
I  4 
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or  less  warm-hearted,  so  are  they  less  cautious 
than  men  in  giving  vent  to  their  opinions : 
good  wishes  for  King  Charles  were  now,  there- 
fore, heard  all  around,  not  spoken  in  sotto  voce, 
but  with  full  voice,  and  in  the  positive  accents 
of  broad  Devonshire. 

These  loyal  expressions,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  women,  did  not  altogether  pass  without 
reprehension,  since  the  godly  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Tamerton  were  governed  in  all  things 
spiritual  by  a  singular  triumvirate,  namely,  by 
a  preciously  gifted  tailor ;  a  stout  fellow,  who 
exercised  the  double  trades  of  cobbler  and  collar 
maker,  and  a  rosy  old  ale  wife,  who  was  full 
of  the  spirit  of  doctrine  and  of  discourse.  These 
pious  persons,  seeing  the  state  of  things,  and 
what  sort  of  ungodly  work  was  likely  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  instead  of  coming  out  from  the 
abominations  they  abhorred,  rather  came  into 
them ;  and  had  already  stationed  themselves  on 
the  wayside  to  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not,  to  all 
the  filthy  and  profane  idolaters  who  were  seen 
advancing  towards  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  great  sacrifice  which  was  on  that  day  to  be 
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offered  up  on  the  altar  of  Beelzebub,  in  the  fes- 
tival of  Revel  Sunday.  With  these  the  name 
of  King  Charles  was  as  the  name  of  Dagon, 
and  no  one  uttered  it  in  their  hearinor  without 

o 

an  admonition  or  reproof  that  was  sometimes 
received  with  a  stare  of  wonder,  at  others  with 
peals  of  laughter,  and  now  and  then  with  an 
oath,  or  a  cuff  that  was  meekly  taken  by  the 
monitor  (when  the  tailor  was  such),  who  forgot 
not  the  text,  and  was  willing  literally  to  fulfil 
it ;  for  when  one  side  received  a  cuff,  he  did 
but  turn  towards  the  giver  the  other. 

Not  so  was  the  patience  of  the  cobbler  or  of 
the  old  ale  wife  displayed,  for  they  returned  blow 
for  blow,  not  forgetting,  like  their  neighbour 
the  tailor,  to  find  a  scriptural  example  for  their 
wrath,  quite  as  orthodox  as  he  had  cited  for  his 
meekness  ;  and  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,"  found  a  practical  illustration  with 
these  worthies  who  enforced  it.  The  little 
public-house  of  Tamerton,  hung,  on  the  occa- 
sion, with  green  boughs  like  Christmas,  was 
filled  to  overflow,  and  that  at  an  early  hour. 
Not  only  was  the  kitchen,  the  little  sanded  par- 
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lour,  and  the  garden  full  of  guests,  but  the 
porch  was  also  crammed,  and  the  long  benches 
that  had  been  set  out  of  doors  retained  no  va- 
cant place  for  any  new  comer. 

Tankards  of  ale  and  stoups  of  strong  waters 
went  briskly  round,  and  the  smoke  that  rolled 
in  clouds  above  their  heads  showed  that 
wherever  the  counter  blast  of  King  James  might 
have  been  admitted  with  due  effect,  it  most  pro- 
bably had  never  reached  the  rustic  precincts  of 
the  Tamerton  oak ;  since  there  the  good  people 
smoked  away  from  morning  till  night  on  all 
occasions  of  rejoicing.  There  was  but  one 
cottage  that  stood  near  the  celebrated  oak,  or 
the  little  inn  that  bore  its  name,  and  that  cottage 
was  Mistress  Raleigh's.  On  this  day  she  was 
alone  with  her  little  girl,  though  she  was  ex- 
pecting a  guest,  concerning  whom  we  shall  have 
a  word  or  two  to  say  in  due  time  and  place. 
On  this  day  the  tree  itself  was  a  conspicuous 
objects  Round  its  spacious  trunk  the  most 
distinguished  sellers  of  gilt  gingerbread,  lolly- 
pops,  kites,  and  penny  whistles  had  taken  their 
stand.      Many  a  little  red   pennant   was   seen 
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floating  above  the  sea  of  green  boughs ;  and 
sprigs  of  the  same  oak  were  worn  in  hats  and 
bonnets,  as  tokens  that  they  who  so  bore  them 
were  "  Tamerton  folk,"  and  would  uphold  alike 
the  rejoicings  and  ancient  customs  of  their  toxai, 
that  being  rather  a  grand  appellation  for  so 
small  a  spot;  but  the  word  town  in  Devonshire 
is  not  confined  to  the  number  or  extent  of  the 
streets  and  houses.  We  have  known  the  word 
town  applied  to  many  a  place  that  could  not 
boast  more  than  one  or  two  cottages. 

On  this  day  the  Tamerton  oak,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  painted  sign,  rallied  round  it  gaieties 
and  persons  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  For 
here,  under  its  boughs  and  seated  on  one  of  its 
twisting  and  upstarting  roots,  sat  an  old  blind 
fiddler,  who  fearing  no  dangers  he  could  not  see 
was  consequently  very  bold;  and  played  up 
right  merrily  the  loyal  tune  of  "  A  cheerful 
heart  for  the  King,"  as  a  long-licensed  fool 
(though  out  of  place  since  the  times  had  grown 
serious,  but  without  growing  wise,)  appeared  in 
his  thread-bare  motley,  and  kept  company  to 
the  fiddler's  tune  with  the  words  sung  in  full  and 
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high  voice.  As  he  sung  he  held  a  begging  cap  to 
any  who  would  be  charitably  disposed  to  drop  a 
tester  or  a  sous  for  his  song  or  his  necessities. 

Apples  and  nuts,  toys  and  gingerbread,  with 
gins  to  catch  birds,  and  bolts  and  bows  for 
children,  hawks'  bells  and  gymmels  for  young 
men,  and  posies  and  pretty  knacks  for  maidens, 
constituted  the  chief  saleable  commodities  under 
the  oak  tree  ;  and  there,  also,  stood  an  old  Jew 
frippery  merchant,  and  a  pedler  of  note  in  the 
west,  who  each  extolled  his  goods  with  the 
true  laudatory  tone  of  the  profession ;  not  at  all 
abashed  or  disturbed  by  the,  cant  of  a  puritan 
beggar,  who  stood  almost  at  their  elbow, 
preaching  and  beseeching  the  consideration  of 
the  charitable  rather  to  take  pity  on  godliness 
and  need,  than  to  pamper  vanity  and  knavery 
in  the  purchase  of  their  follies.  Thus  was  many 
a  vacillating  mortal  sorely  pressed  between  the 
things  that  were  good  for  the  soul,  and  those 
which  did  but  tempt  the  eye  and  the  conscience  ; 
the  eye  inclining  to  and  glancing  at  the  pedler's 
pack,  or  the  Jew's  frippery,  and  the  spirit  to  the 
beggar  and  his  blessing.     The  popular  games 
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of  the  time  were  not  forgotten ;  merelles,  nine 
men's  morris  (a  play  not  unlike  skittles),  tempted 
many  a  boor  to  try  his  luck  for  the  value  of  a 
"  pottle  of  cocked  ale,"  whilst  casting  the  goose 
or  a  shut  up  of  the  fox  was  the  more  favourite 
sport  with  the  younger  farmers.  Wrestling 
and  cudgelling  were  not  to  take  their  turn  till 
ale  had  warmed  the  blood  to  a  more  spirited 
trial  of  skill ;  when  a  dance  at  the  morris,  and 
the  "  kissing  romp,"  as  it  was  called  in  Devon 
among  the  girls,  were  sure  to  follow  as  a  sort 
of  summing  up  of  these  unhallowed  profanations 
of  the  Sabbath ;  which  that  Solomon  of  modern 
times  (and  few  sovereigns  had  more  wisdom  in 
his  head  if  not  in  his  practice),  King  James, 
determined  to  patronise  and  protect  for  the  de- 
light and  benefit  of  his  people.  Could  his  royal 
ghost  have  been  suffered,  on  the  day  we  are 
describing,  to  have  visited  the  green  of  Tamer- 
ton,  truly  the  spirit  would  have  been  satisfied, 
for  he  would  have  found  no  set  of  persons 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  more  willing  or 
more  ready  to  show  entire  obedience  to  his  or- 
dinance respecting  the  Book  of  Sports,  by  being 
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as  drunk,  as  riotous,  and  as  merry  as  they  could 
possibly  contrive  to  be  between  the  cock-crow^ 
ing  and  sun-setting  of  that  day. 

Amongst  those  who  were  taking  a  noggin  of 
ale  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  morning's 
walk  to  Tamerton  revel  might  be  seen  Trim 
Foretop  the  barber,  his  wife,  and  the  noted 
Captain  Coleman;  the  latter  somewhat  more 
silent  and  chop-fallen  than  so  valiant  a  person 
was  wont  to  be.  All  was  business  and  bustle : 
a  bowl  of  fermity,  toast  and  ale,  and  cheese  and 
scald  cream  and  squab-pies,  stood  on  the  table 
for  the  morning's  meal;  whilst  the  everlasting 
tobacco  fumed  high  and  cloudy  as  an  offering  of 
incense  from  the  Tamerton  ale  bench  to  the  god 
of  good  cheer. 

All  was  noise,  all  was  pleasure:  the  men 
talked  loud,  the  women  chattered  like  magpies, 
and  the  girls  giggled,  whilst  peals  of  laughter, 
bouncing  healths,  the  rattling  of  potde  pets, 
and  the  jingling  of  pewter,  kept  pace  to  the 
squeaking  of  the  fiddle  without  doors,  and  the 
call  to  the  drawer  within,  which  was  ceaseless 
and  wearisome,  "  to  bring  up  more  ale."  Indeed, 
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at  the  date  of  our  tale,  drunkenness  was  a  vice 
that  had  increased  to  a  fearful  extent.  Some 
men  got  drunk  for  joy  of  the  times,  others  for 
grief  of  them;  many  from  wild  zeal,  not  a  few 
from  desperation.  Some  because  they  had 
wherewithal  to  spend,  others  because  they  had 
spent  all,  and  now  tippled  on  their  credit. 

If  there  was  a  meeting  to  be  held,  or  a  dis- 
cussion to  take  place  on  the  merits  of  a  political 
question,  or  the  character  of  a  malignant,  or, 
what  was  of  more  consequence,  of  his  land  and 
possessions,  or  the  fitness  of  a  parsonage  to  be 
seized  upon,  and  its  minister  turned  out  to  starve, 
the  ale  bench  became  the  court  for  judge  and 
jury  on  all  such  occasions,  and  there  w^ould 
men  sit;  and  whilst  every  tinkering  fellow  made 
his  nose,  like  the  tunnel  of  a  chimney,  to  send 
out  smoke,  neither  king,  clergy,  nor  state 
escaped  his  pot-valiant  censure.  Sacred  things 
were  treated  with  no  more  ceremony  than  the 
ale  cup,  whose  fumes  filled  the  brain  as  the  wit 
was  driven  out,  till  sedition,  rebellion,  treason, 
and  cruelty,  would  start  up  from  the  bowl  "  iq 
the  likeness  of  men." 
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The  more  godly  and  the  saintly  amongst  the 
preachers  failed  not  to  wield  the  thunders  of 
reprobation  against  these  licences  in  drinking ; 
but,  like  Sir  Toby  Belch  in  Twelfth  Night,  the 
topers  failed  not  to  use  arguments  quite  as  con- 
clusive as  those  of  the  above  named  worthy 
knight  on  a  like  occasion :  "  Thinkest  thou, 
because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  ?"  and  both  Parliamentarians 
and  Cavaliers  continued  to  drink  as  often  and  as 
deep  as  they  could,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
heathens  who  practised  the  rites  of  banning 
their  enemies,  accompanying  the  ceremony  with 
potent  libations  to  the  vindictive  gods  that  they 
adored ;  for  the  one  groaned  out  curses  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  other  swore 
broad  oaths  in  the  zeal  of  his  loyalty ;  nor  were 
these  kind  of  compliments  at  any  time  wanting 
when  religion  became  the  bone  of  contention 
between  disputants  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
£ach  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gray. 

Things  were  pretty  much  in  the  condition  we 
have  described  in  the  village  of  Tamerton  when 
Margery  Ridler,  the  mistress  of  the  little  hos- 
telry yclept  the  Oak,  suddenly  recollecting  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  giving  many  very  hasty 
directions  as  to  serving  and  being  served,  ex- 
claimed, "  Here,  John,  drawer,  man,  run  into 
the  back  yard,  and  turn  round  the  bee-hives, 
for  there's  a  corpse  a  coming  along  to  be  buried 
this  morning ;  and  if  the  body  passes  my  door 
afore  it  is  done,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Margery, 
the  bees  will  stray;  for  he  that's  dead  and  gone, 
and  to  be  brought  to  his  long  home  this  blessed 
day,  gave  me  those  very  bees  before  he  went 
roving  away  to  outlandish  places.  And  now, 
alack,  he 's  dead  and  gone,  and  the  bees  won't 
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Stay  without  they're  turned  sunways,  to  keep 
'em  from  flitting  after  the  spirit  that  gave  'em. 
Heigh-ho,  death  's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  sure ; 
John,  don't  you  hear  Farmer  Ash  calling  out  for 
more  ale?  But  stay,  I'll  go  serve  myself ;  for 
the  bees  must  be  turned,  and  a  spirit  wo'n't  wait 
for  you,  though  you  be  drawer  to  the  Tamerton 
Oak.  So  go  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  don't 
loiter  on  the  way." 

This  order  for  the  truly  Devonian  custom  of 
turning  round  the  bee-hives,  before  the  passing 
of  a  corpse,  was  the  first  intimation  received  at 
the  Oak  that  the  funeral  train  of  Grace-on- High 
Gabriel  was  advancing  to  the  churchyard  that 
stood  neighbouring  the  revels.  No  bell  tolled, 
for  that  custom  was  amongst  the  church  ordi- 
nances put  down  under  the  sweeping  clause  of 
"  idolatrous  and  superstitious,"  in  the  reforming 
Director}'.  The  revellers,  who  had  already  com- 
menced their  mirth  and  merriment  on  the  green, 
and  the  topers  and  tipplers  of  the  public-house, 
showed  no  inclination  to  desist  on  the  approach 
of  this  lugubrious  procession :  some  heeded  it 
not  at  all,  whilst  others  only  looked  idly  on  as 
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they  would  at  any  other  passing  show  that 
caught  their  gaze  for  the  moment. 

One  party,  however,  who  were  amongst  the 
gentry  assembled,  or  assembling  from  every 
quarter,  to  look  on  or  take  part  in  the  sports, 
drew  up  their  horses,  and  seemed  to  contem- 
plate the  melancholy  train  with  a  silence  and 
decency  suited  to  the  occasion.  A  lady,  also, 
who  rode  near,  and  wore  a  mantle  and  black 
mask  over  her  face  (the  common  riding-dress  of 
the  period),  dismounted,  and  giving  her  horse  to 
a  lad  who  was  in  attendance  upon  her,  entered 
the  cottage  of  Mistress  Raleigh.  By  this  time 
a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  distinguished  by 
the  well-known  title  of  Cavaliers,  had  arrived  on 
the  green.  There  was  something  dark  and 
frowning  in  their  brows,  as  if  they  did  not 
bring  with  them,  to  a  public  rejoicing,  the  sort 
of  spirit  most  calculated  to  share  in  it.  They 
looked,  indeed,  ready  for  wrath,  and  as  if  they 
were  come,  in  fact,  to  pick  a  quarrel,  if  none 
prepared  for  their  purpose  should  be  already  at 
hand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  funeral  procession  drew 
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nearer ;  and  though  it  was  perfectly  plain,  yet 
was  it  grave  and  decent,  and  accompanied  by 
all  those  customs  the  spirit  of  puritan  reform- 
ation had  still  spared  to  the  burial  rites  of  the 
departed.  Foremost  walked  the  parish  beadle, 
carrj-ing  his  high  and  silver-headed  staff,  with 
which  he  very  unceremoniously  cleared  the  way 
by  driving  back  the  people,  and  rapping  on  the 
shoulders  or  the  head  the  wonderinc:  and  gazinor 
mob  of  little  boys  that  crossed  his  path  as  they 
looked  on.  Next  came  Hezekiah  Hornbuckle, 
dressed  in  his  Geneva  cloak  of  blue,  his  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  a  large  sprig  of  rosemary 
stuck  in  the  button-hole  of  his  cloak. 

The  coffin  next  approached :  it  was  borne 
"  under-hand,"  as  it  is  called  in  Devonshire ; 
that  is,  carried  by  bearers,  who  supported  it 
not  on  their  shoulders,  but  by  napkins  passed 
through  the  coffin-rings,  and  thus  held  up 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  was  of  plain 
oak,  covered  by  a  long  black  pall,  or  mort-doth. 
The  feet  were  carried  foremost,  and  on  the  pall 
might  be  seen  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  of  yew,  and 
oi  bays,  the    usual  '*  dressings    of   the  dead." 
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"  To  deck  the  coffin  with  bays,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  "  was  a  most  elegant  emblem, 
since  it  is  said  that  this  tree,  seeming  dead,  will 
revive  from  the  root,  and  its  dry  leaves  resume 
their  wonted  verdure ;  it  was,  therefore,  consi- 
dered as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection." 

After  the  coffin  walked  the  "  close  moumet'S  ;" 
persons  who  were  wrapped  in  long  black  cloaks, 
and  had  been  shut  in  the  room  with  the  corpse, 
not  mingling  with  the  other  attendants  of  the 
dead,  till  all  moved  together  to  attend  the  bu- 
rial. Every  one  of  these  had  received,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  English  custom,  gloves  and 
a  scarf,  together  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  which 
all  carried  in  their  hands,  and  all  were  to  throw 
in  upon  the  coffin  as  the  earth  was  about  to 
close  on  it  for  ever. 

The  good  Hezekiah  Hornbuckle,  who  knew 
that,  according  to  the  Directory,  he  was  allowed 
to  say  "  a  word  in  season,"  thought  it  never 
could  be  otherwise  when  he  was  about  to  preach, 
even  did  he  utter  five  hundred  words  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present.  Coming,  therefore, 
near  the  gay,  the  noisy,  the  smoking,  and  quaf- 
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fing  groups  on  the  green,  he  groaned  in  the 
spirit  at  a  sight  so  truly  unfitting  the  solemnity 
of  the  Sabbath  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  and 
as  Master  Beadle  here  found  some  interruption, 
and  plenty  to  do  in  clearing  about  him  to  make 
way  for  the  procession,  the  bearers  were  com- 
pelled to  stop  for  a  few  moments  whilst  the  road 
was  rendered  passable. 

Hezekiah  seized  on  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  this  brief  pause  to  speak  the  word :  it  was, 
indeed,  in  season ;  for  seeing  the  oak,  and  the 
riot  that  was  going  on  beneath  its  green  boughs, 
he  said,  "  Alas  !  for  the  land  !  what  is  it  I  see? 
So  near  the  churchyard,  that  universal  grave, 
and  on  the  Sabbath,  too  !  to  bring  profaneness 
and  popish  foolishness  into  this  place,  and  at 
su(,h  a  time  !  It  grieves  my  inmost  soul  to  see 
it.  There  they  stand,  old  and  young,  men, 
women,  and  children,  advancing  and  set- 
ting up  the  solemn  feasts  of  heathens,  of  idol- 
atry ;  making  Sabbath  holiness  to  give  way  to 
riot,  and  to  tippling,  and  to  dalliance,  and  to 
dancing,  and  under  that  very  aged  oak  tree  to 
hearken  to  profane  fiddling  !   How  different,  me- 
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thinks,  brethren,  should  be  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  suggested  by  that  noble  chief  of  the  forest, 
and  his  host  of  green  boughs.  For  should  ye 
not  rather  be  minded  of  your  latter  end  as  ye 
look  upon  it,  and  think  how  Deborah,  the 
nurse  of  godly  Rebecca,  died,  and  was  buried 
in  Beth -el  —  under,  even  under  theoak,  near  the 
cave  of  Machpelah ;  and  the  name  of  it  was 
called  Allon-bacuth.  But,  alas  !  for  the  time, 
age  and  darkness  sits  under  tJiis  oak  tree,  for 
there  sits  an  old  man  and  a  blind;  but,  like 
Satan,  he  uses  time  and  his  own  misery  to  draw, 
by  his  fiddling  on  the  Sabbath,  others  into 
evil." 

Here  Hezekiah  groaned  ;  and  the  beadle 
having  pref^y  well  cleared  the  way,  the  funeral 
procession  prepared  to  move  on.  Hezekiah 
had  a  word  on  so  doing,  and  not  less  in  season  ; 
for  chancing  to  drop  his  rosemary  sprig  out  of 
his  button-hole,  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and 
as  he  did  so  said, — *'  Friends,  these  green  herbs 
that  wither  not  like  more  fair  but  less  endurinix 
flowers  of  the  field  should  be  to  us  as  signs  and 
symbols.      We  receive  them  at  funerals,  and 
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wherefore  do  we  so  ?  not  for  idle  vanities,  I 
trow;  but  that  they  being  herbs  which  fade  not 
for  a  long  season  after  the  plucking,  they  should 
put  us  in  memory  that  this  day's  solemnity, 
also,  lose  not  presently  its  effects  upon  our- 
selves, but  carrying  the  memory  and  the  wit- 
ness of  it  always  in  our  minds,  it  may  become 
fruitful  to  us  hereafter.  Now,  good  friends,  set 
on  to  the  grave." 

They  did  so,  and  at  length  made  their  way 
through  the  throng,  and  reached  the  church- 
yard, where  a  large  body  of  persons  stood 
gazing  on,  and  some  amongst  them,  by  the  dark 
and  contemptuous  looks  with  which  they  eyed 
the  minister  and  his  attendants,  seemed  not  ill 
disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel.  Indeed  it  occurretl 
to  Hezekiah  that  they  were  stationed  there  for 
the  purpose;  though  he  determined  to  do  his 
duty  let  what  would  follow,  and  to  speak  not 
only  the  word  in  season,  but,  if  necessary,  the 
word  of  reproof,  without  fear  or  apprehension. 

The  grave,  it  was  observed  by  one  of  these,  in 
a  scoffing  manner,  had  been  dug  on  the  north 
side  the  church  ;  *'  a  proper  place  for  him,"  the 
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scoffer  said,  "  who  was  to  be  buried  there." 
Indeed,  the  north  side  for  the  interment  of  a 
corpse  had  long  been  held  in  contempt,  since 
ancient  superstition  had  consigned  to  it  all 
iinbaptized  infants,  felons,  excommunicated 
persons,  and  such  as  had  died  by  their  own 
hand,  and  by  some  good  luck  escaped  the  cross 
roads,  from  the  ignorance  or  the  mercy  of  an 
hi  quest. 

However  dark  and  lowering  mifjht  be  the 
appearance  of  those  who  stood  about  the  grave, 
they  did  not  at  the  first  offer  any  disturbance  to 
the  ceremony ;  and  the  coffin  was  lowered  into 
the  ground  in  solemn  silence.  The  sprigs  of 
rosemary  were  thrown  upon  it;  and  the  mourners, 
who  showed  no  particular  signs  of  grief,  more 
than  those  "  outward  shows"  for  which  they 
were  solely  indebted  to  their  long  black  cloaks, 
were  preparing  to  depart,  when  Hezekiah 
motioned  with  his  hand  that  he  was  about  to 
speak,  and,  finally,  thus  addressed  them  :  — 

*'  Stay  awhile,  friends ;  turn  not  away,  for  I 
have  a  word  for  you.  Yonder  is  revelling  — 
here  is  death.     Go  not  then  to  the  house  of 
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feasting,  but  stay  by  that  of  mourning.  Pause 
on  the  brink  of  this  grave,  and  think  upon  your 
own,  and  how  soon  the  earth  may  be  broken 
to  make  one  for  you.  All  have  died,  since  all 
are  of  one  condition,  and  under  one  sentence  — 
all  shall  suffer  and  shall  die  from  the  days  of 
Adam  to  the  world's  end.  The  greatest  and 
the  least,  from  Saul  the  king  to  Lazarus  the 
beggar,  all  must  yield.  For  if  God  call  you,  if 
he  speaks  from  heaven,  if  his  voice  be  in 
mighty  thunderings,  or  in  the  soft,  low  murmurs 
of  the  breeze,  who  shall  bid  it  peace?  The 
great  in  place,  the  holy  in  life,  the  innocent  or 
the  sinner,  must  all  taste  of  that  cup  whose 
bitterness  is  death.  Think  what  a  power  is 
death  !  Sickness,  pining  want,  and  agony,  these 
come  like  anned  troops  before  him ;  whilst,  as 
the  swift  horsemen  of  his  train,  accident, 
lightning,  and  tempest  strike  their  victim  as 
heedlessly  he  passes  on,  and  often  the  dart  is 
felt  before  it  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  hand  that 
sent  it." 

As  the  good  Hezekiah  thus  feelingly  addressed 
liis  auditorv,  stillness  and  attention  seemed  to 
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possess  all  those  who  stood  around  him ;  and 
many  who  came  for  a  worse  purpose,  or  possibly 
for  no  purpose  at  all,  felt  something  within  them 
that  stirred  their  souls  to  listen  and  to  profit,  as 
they  looked  on  "  the  gates  of  death"  rather  than 
to  hasten  back  to  the  noise  and  the  revelry 
around  the  oak. 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  words,"  continued  Hezekiah, 
"  that,  like  those  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
could  charm  your  ears  to  listen  to  me,  and  that 
my  words,  like  daughters  of  music,  might  have 
no  harmony  but  such  as  came  from  the  silver 
chords  of  heaven.  Heaven,  did  I  name  ?  It  is 
our  home,  my  brethren;  for  here  we  do  but 
wander,  as  the  dove  of  Noah,  from  our  natural 
place  of  rest  —  a  place  to  which  all  things  tend; 
and  all  things  shall  teach  you  this  in  the  con- 
firmation of  God's  word.  The  birds  of  the  air 
have  their  shelter  and  their  place  of  repose ;  so 
that  when  night  conies  on  they  will  take  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  speed  to  their  home. 
Even  so  doth  the  soul  of  man  when  the  night  of 
death  gathers  round  him,  and  it  is  gone.  And 
what  is  this  life  that  we  should  so  lament  it  ? 
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Holy  Job  shall  tell  you,  that  you  are  as  stubble 
before  the  wind,  and  as  the  chafF  that  the  storm 
carrieth  away.  Both  the  dead  and  the  living 
shall  testify  this  truth.  Oh,  look  on  man  in 
his  beauty  ;  look  on  that  eye  of  lustre,  and  on 
those  locks  of  gold,  strong  as  Samson's  in  his 
youth,  and  in  his  might;  look  again  in  a  little 
while,  and  they  shall  become  in  the  very  white- 
ness of  their  hairs  as  a  witness  against  him  ! 
Would  you  then,  young  man,  ask  me  where  is 
death  ?  truly  do  I  answer,  he  is  in  thee  and 
about  thee — in  thy  fierce  passions,  and  eager 
vices  ;  there  he  rages  and  he  reigns.  In  thy 
quarrels,  thy  impiety,  thy  wanton  thoughts ;  for 
these  are  but  like  the  armour  of  Saul,  of  no 
avail  to  thee  in  that  terrible  day,  when  God 
shall  take  up  the  battle  against  thee." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued, 
as  he  turned  towards  several  females  who  were 
present, —  "  Andj/o?^,  young  women,  who  now 
hear  me,  though  you  are  fair  and  have  doves* 
eyes,  and  your  speech  is  comely,  as  saith 
Solomon,  yet  trust  not  to  these,  for  they  will 
deceive  vou ;  but  rather  trust  in  his  word,  who 
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sees  no  beauty  to  be  compared  with  that  holi- 
ness which  is  consecrated  to  him  in  the  pure 
and  spotless  temple  of  the  heart.  Oh,  ye 
dauMiters  of  the  earth  !  if  in  outward  figure 
you  be  so  excellent  that  you  are  said  to  re- 
semble the  angels  of  the  skies,  be  like  them, 
also,  in  mind,  and  waft  thy  thoughts  to  heaven. 
You  were  created  as  the  helpmates  and  mo- 
thers of  men  :  but  because  this  is  so,  let  not  man 
become  a  snare  to  thee;  for  God  said  thou 
shouldst  be  given  to  him  for  good,  not  he  to 
thee  for  evil ;  and  even  in  thy  holy  affections 
be  not  too  much  wedded  to  the  earth,  lest  af- 
fection turn  into  sorrow,  and  in  the  day  of 
trouble  it  should  become  to  thee  a  tempter  as  it 
was  to  Rachel.  If  God  snatch  away  thy  little 
ones,  even  as  they  draw  the  milk  of  life  from 
thy  yielding  bosom,  grudge  it  not ;  for  if  God 
would  give  thy  child  an  angel's  wing  to  soar 
with  seraphims,  as  they  hang  about  his  throne, 
wouldst  thou  sorrow  for  its  perfection  or  its 
bliss  ? 

"  And   ye  old  and   stricken  in  years,   take 
comfort,"   continued    Hezekiah,    in    a   solemn 
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voice,  "  for  your  watch  is  nearly  done;    your 
race  draws  to  its  close.      If  your  days   have 
been  passed   in   watchfulness,  if  with  the  wise 
virgins  your  lamps  are  full  of  oil,  and  trimmed 
and    burning   bright   with    the    holy  spirit   of 
God,  your  comfort  is  a  future  crown ;  for  you 
have  fought  the  good  fight  in  a  world  of  war- 
fare and  temptation  —  you  have  suffered,  but 
you   have   conquered,    and   soon    comes   your 
reward;  for  all  men  are  born  first  to  suffer,  as 
naturally  as  the  sparks  fly  upward ;    and    the 
Christianas  crown,  like  the  golden  circle  of  a 
royal   brow,    must   pass   through    fires.      The 
Christian's  are  the  flames  of  a  raging  and  de- 
stroying world  —  he  must  bear  with  them,  but 
he    shall   bear   nothing  from    them    but   their 
brightness  ;  a  brightness  that  shall  shine  on  his 
breast  like  the  Urim  and  Thummim  seen  on  his 
who  is  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  temple.^ 
Hezekiah  paused,  and  looked  upon  the  coffin 
as  it  lay  in  the  earth.     "  I  stand  by  the  grave," 
he  continued.     "  Oh,  thou  populous  and  teem- 
ing grave,  thou  art  ghastly  but  beautiful ;    born 
of  terror  but  full  of  hope.     Thou  art  ghastly, 
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for  in  thy  bosom  who  shall  recognise  his  friend  ? 
But  thou  art  beautiful,   since   from    thy   dark 
confines  he  shall  rise  up  robed  in  light !  Terror 
is  thine,   for  thou  art  the  univeral  victor  :    no 
man   ever  subdued  thee,  but  thou  art  full  of 
hope  since  thy  captives   are  the  redeemed  of 
God.     Have  comfort  then,  my  brethren ;   and 
even  as  I  stand  at  this  grave,  looking  down  on 
the  frail  dust  of  one  who  was  a  sinful  but  re- 
penting brother,  let  us  all  join  in  prayer  to  him 
who  made  even  the  hard-hearted  Pharaoh  to 
relent  at  the  voice  of  his  servant;    even  so  at 
my  preaching  v/ill   I  pray  that  he  would  bow 
your  stubborn   wills,   and  make  the  calves  of 
your  lips  to  move,  and  pour  out  themselves  in 
supplication  for  his  mercy ;    for  his  grace,  that 
you  so  may  live  that  your  death  shall  be  as  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  your  grave  become 
as  the  bed  of  Ish-bosheth,  a  place  of  rest  and  of 
peace." 

Hezekiah's    address    was    spoken    with    true 

feeling,  though  with  simplicity :    it  produced  a 

strong  effect  on  his   auditory.     Some  listened 

in   profound   silence ;    others  accompanied   his 
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energetic  expressions  with  corresponding  ges- 
tures of  the  eye  and  the  hand,  raising  and  fall- 
ing them,  as  heaven  and  the  dust,  alternately, 
became  the  theme  of  the  preacher's  discourse. 
Many  seemed  moved  ;  not  a  few  wept  aloud ; 
and  not  one  but  looked  serious.  No  doubt,  so 
much  had  the  sincerity  of  this  good  minister 
impressed  all  who  heard  him  with  awe  and  re- 
verence, that  no  one  who  stood  near  enough  to 
the  grave  to  listen  would  have  done  other  than 
conduct  themselves  with  perfect  propriety,  but 
for  a  circumstance  which  now  occurred  and 
changed  the  whole  scene,  and  presented,  in 
its  place,  one  of  outrage  and  impropriety,  not 
at  all  uncommon  at  the  date  of  our  tale.  These 
events,  however,  demand  another  chapter. 
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CHAP.  X. 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew, 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 

To  be  the  true  church  militant; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pipe  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillery  ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.  Hudibras. 

Hezekiah's  auditory  had  just  done  listening  to 
that  good  man,  when  a  hubbub  and  noise,  as 
of  some  sudden  tumult  and  disorder  near  the 
oak  upon  the  green,  disturbed  the  concluding 
solemnities  of  the  funeral.  Hezekiah,  who 
thought  it  some  brawl  incidental  to  drink  and 
revelry,  would  not  so  much  as  turn  his  head  to 
see  what  was  the  matter ;  but  thinking  he  ought 
now  just  to  add  a  parting  word  or  two  in  season, 
he  said  in  a  loud,  full,  and  authoritative  voice, — • 
"  Brethren,  go  not  back  to  yonder  sabbath- 
breaking,  and  profane  fiddling,  and  swilling  of 
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healths,  till  man,  who  is  created  after  God's 
image,  makes  himself  to  resemble  a  beast.  Do 
not,  I  say,  so  far  liken  yourselves  to  Esau,  who 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  as  to 
go  yonder,  and  to  sell  your  own  souls  for  a  bowl 
of  strong  drink.  Think  what  it  is  ;  and,  above 
all,  what  it  is  in  its  abuse  !  Wine  was  made  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  man,  not  to  fever  it;  but  as 
it  is  here  used  it  hath  twofold  power,  like  two 
several  elements,  which  in  their  excess  are  both 
deadly  to  man ;  for  how  often  do  we  see  that 
one  will  drink  till  his  passions  become  fires 
fierce  as  the  flames  of  hell.  Another  drowns 
his  senses  and  all  his  being  in  the  bowl;  whilst, 
unsatisfied  even  with  that,  his  vice,  like  the 
daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  hath  a  voice  which 
still  cries,  Give,  give,  give  another  cup  !  Oh, 
my  brethren,  this  is  a  sin  on  which  God  has 
passed  a  heavy  curse  by  the  mouths  of  his 
prophets — a  curse  that  has  been  written  in 
judgment  and  in  blood.  Howl,  ye  drunkards, 
saith  Joel ;  woe  unto  drunkenness,  saith  Isaiah ; 
yea,  a  treble  woe,  saith  Habakkuk,  and  hell  itself 
shall  kindle  hotter  fires  for  him  that,  on   the 
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Lord's  day,  drinks  not  of  the  cup  of  life,  but 
of  sin  to  his  own  soul  !  I  say,  my  brethren,  go 
not  among  such.  Shun  yonder  oak;  yea,  shun 
it  as  the  children  of  Israel  shunned  of  old  the 
groves  in  strong  places  set  up  for  the  sacrifices 
of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth ;  or  if  you  will  go  near 
it,  let  it  be  as  did  Gibeon,  who  cut  down  the 
grove  and  cast  down  the  altar  of  Baal,  which 
wicked  idolaters  had  set  up  ir^  mockery  of  the 
true  God/' 

The  exhortation  of  the  preacher  was  not  lost 
on  his  auditory :  those  who  had  attended  the 
corpse  as  close  mourners,  bearers,  or  what  not, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  standers-by,  responded 
to  his  words  with  sundry  groans  and  interjec- 
tions, which  showed  they  were  by  no  means 
indisposed  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  good 
work  of  reformation.  Before,  however,  any 
thing  could  be  done,  the  boom  of  a  kettle-drum 
startled  every  ear,  as  the  loud  bray  of  the 
trumpet  rang  far  and  wide  throughout  the  plain. 

"  What   is  that  I  hear  ?*'    said   Hezekiah  ; 
"  surely  those  Me  sounds  that  should  accom- 
pany  the  movements  of  men  of  war  ?    Let  us 
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pause  a  moment,  and  see  what  all  this  means ; 
and  perad venture  I  may  tarry  for  the  turning 
away  of  wrath,  should  there  be  fear  of  strife  and 
quarrel;  for  surely  it  cannot  be  for  peace  that 
these  come  on  with  such  warlike  sounds. 
Listen!" 

The  startlino:  sounds  of  the  kettle-drum  and 
the  trumpet  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
trampling  of  horse,  and  soon  several  well 
mounted  troopers  appeared  in  sight,  who  rode 
forward  at  a  brisk  trot.  They  were  clad  in  bufF 
coats,  their  legs  thrust  into  the  huge  jack  boots 
of  the  period;  steel  morions,  or  pots,  as  they 
were  very  commonly  called,  guarded  their 
skulls ;  a  bright  breast  and  back  piece  consti- 
tuted their  body  armour ;  a  belt  of  bandeliers 
and  match  was  slung  across  the  shoulders,  and 
each  carried,  besides  a  carbine  secured  to  the 
saddle,  a  sword,  and  a  brace  of  pistols.  Their 
arms  and  armour,  which  shone  and  flashed  as 
they  caught  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  their  strong  and  well-trained  horses, 
the  clash  of  their  arms,  their  drums  and  for- 
midable   appearance,    was    altogether    such   a 
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display  as  startled  the  farmers  and  the  stout 
yeomen  over  their  cups ;  who  would,  notwith- 
standing their  English  spirit,  we  verily  believe, 
have  run  away,  had  it  not  been  that  their  bet- 
ters, and  a  very  strong  party  of  their  followers, 
were  in  the  field,  who  encouraged  them,  both  by 
word  and  example,  not  to  run  away  at  the  sight 
of  a  dozen  of  horse  troopers,  and  that  before 
they  knew  what  cause  or  motive  had  brought 
them  to  the  spot. 

The  horsemen  advanced  without  hinderance, 
for  every  mother's  son  made  way  for  them,  till, 
as  they  came  near  the  oak  tree,  their  officer 
gave  the  word  Halt,  and  in  a  moment  every  well- 
trained  animal  stood  pawing  the  ground.  The 
officer  who  commanded  was  a  Captain  John 
Butler,  of  well-known  fame  and  memory  in  the 
west  of  England  during  the  civil  wars ;  and 
who,  if  we  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  has  to  this 
very  hour,  in  an  obscure  churchyard  of  the 
count}',  a  record  of  his  virtues  still  in  existence, 
inscribed  on  a  smooth  slab  of  fine  slate  (the 
common  material  used  for  epitaph  celebrity  in 
Devon).     It  runs  thus  :  — 
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"  In  Charles  his  time,  when  civil  wars  were  sent 
To  vex  the  land  and  grieve  the  parliament, 
I  served  at  Plymouth  siege,"  &c.  &c. 

Showing,  in  true  doggerel,  the  many  exploits  of 
this  noble  captain,  till  that  "  fell  sergeant,  death," 
"  so  strict  in  his  arrest,"  gave  the  word  to 
march  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  the  par- 
liament, which  Captain  Butler  had  so  long  and 
so  zealously  served  in  this  world  below.  Could 
we  have  obtained  a  correct  copy  of  the  whole 
of  the  epitaph,  we  would  have  given  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  curious  readers :  but  possibly 
some  learned  antiquary  will  favour  us  with 
finding,  or  with  making  one,  that  will  do  just 
as  well ;  since  it  will  be  our  task  in  these  pages 
to  become  the  biographer  of  Captain  Butler^ 
and  to  record  some  of  those  extraordinary  and 
pious  acts  that  rendered  him  so  famous  among 
godly  trooping  captains  of  horse  in  the  times  of 
which  we  write. 

John  Butler  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  man,  with 
a  countenance  in  which  knavery  seemed  to  con- 
tend with  a  sour,  puritanical  expression  for  the 
mastery.      His   eyes   were   sharp,   black,    and 
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envious:  the  mouth  was  peculiarly  disagreeable; 
and  when  passion  or  fanaticism  set  the  muscles 
of  the  whole  face  into  action,  there  was  a  cha- 
racter about  it  which  indicated  a  ferocious  as 
well  as  a  malicious  spirit.  Such  was  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  as,  armed  with  breastplate 
and  headpiece,  buff  and  bandelier,  and  gloves 
composed  of  thick  leather  (in  fashion  like  the 
ancient  gauntlets),  with  large  and  heavy  jack 
boots,  he  now  rode  forward  for  the  formidable 
purpose  of  putting  down,  by  fair  or  foul  means, 
the  revels  of  Tamerton  Foliot.  Butler*s  cha- 
racter was  well  known,  and  had  rendered  him 
obnoxious  even  to  many  amongst  his  own  party; 
since  his  life  had  been  and  was  notoriously 
infamous.  His  uncommon  success  in  arras, 
however,  and  his  boldness  as  a  leader,  prevented 
any  farther  notice  being  taken  of  his  immo- 
ralities, excepting  that  of  receiving  a  sharp 
admonition,  as  he  now  and  then  did,  from  some 
one  of  the  preachers  of  his  party,  who  scrupled 
not  to  address  him,  even  by  name,  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  whenever  any  such  wished  to  touch 
on    the   weak  points   of  Solomon's   character. 
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they  generally  illustrated  their  discourse  by  a 
reference  to  the  licentious  captain  ;  since  it  is 
well  known  that  though,  now  and  then,  there 
might  be  a  black  sheep  amongst  the  godly,  yet 
the  fanatics,  generally  speaking,  were  rigid 
in  their  moral  conduct,  and  cruel,  vindictive, 
and  intolerant  in  support  of  their  rehgious  and 
political  opinions.  The  poet  Butler  in  his 
Hudibras,  with  that  wit  which  becomes  wisdom 
in  its  lessons,  has  admirably  described  their 
principles  in  two  lines  of  his  verse ;  for  he  says 
they  would 

"  Compound  for  sins  they  were  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  had  no  mind  to." 

Captain  Butler,  however,  found  out  a  better 
way  than  this  to  compound  for  his  favourite 
vices ;  he  sanctified  them,  by  pretending  Holy 
Writ  gave  them  authority  and  example.  There 
is  an  anecdote  respecting  his  religious  tenets 
on  this  subject  not  even  yet  forgotten.  The 
Captain  was  an  advocate  for  left-handed  mar- 
riages, and  thought  two  wives  better  than  one ; 
taking  the  second  always  upon  trial  before  she 
became    a    permanent    fixture   upon    himself. 
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Once  upon  a  time  he  fancied  his  wife's  maid  a 
very  proper  person  for  the  left-handed  help- 
mate, and  took  her  accordingly.  Two  sons 
were  born  to  him,  the  one  by  the  wife  and  the 
other  by  the  damsel :  Captain  Butler  publicly 
rejoiced  in  the  event ;  and  comparing  himself, 
with  the  presumption  of  a  fanatic,  to  the  godly 
Abraham  in  the  Bible,  he  had  the  impudence 
to  name  the  son  of  his  spouse  Isaac,  and  that 
of  his  handmaiden  Ishmael ;  thus  most  truly 
verifying  the  observation  of  the  poet,  that  "  the 
devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose."  Yet 
so  tender  was  the  Captain's  conscience  about 
spiritual  matters  at  this  period,  that  it  is  even 
yet  related  of  him  in  Tavistock,  that  he  hanged 
his  own  dog  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  run- 
nin<T  through  the  detested  church,  as  the  nearest 
road  to  follow  his  master  who  was  crossing  the 
churchyard. 

Butler  had  commenced  his  godly  career  as  an 
Independent ;  and  was,  as  well  as  one  Corporal 
Hannibal  Gammon  of  his  own  troop,  considered 
a  powerful  preacher  of  the  word.  If  a  harsh, 
deep  voice,  like  that  of  an  ill-played  bassoon, 
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could  help  to  make  him  such,  he  certauily 
wanted  no  advantao-e  of  that  kind.  At  the  time 
we  introduce  him  to  the  reader,  his  right-handed 
wife  was  dead,  and  he  still  lived  with  the  left- 
handed  one,  —  a  pious  sister  she  was,  and  a  con- 
vert to  his  opinions :  it  may  be  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  her  hereafter ;  for  so  very 
famous  was  she  in  her  day,  that  it  was  believed 
she  was  the  identical  woman  described  by 
Cowley  in  his  celebrated  satire  of  the  "  preach- 
ing or  holy  sister." 

To  return  to  the  Captain  :  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  he  inclined  to  the  Ranters^  a  sect, 
in  his  time,  often  found  in  the  pulpits,  and  who 
much  resembled  in  their  lives  and  opinions  the 
idolaters  of  old;  since  there  was  scarcely  a 
wickedness  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  and 
they  justified  all  their  deeds  by  an  argument 
which  none  but  the  prince  of  darkness  himself 
could  have  suggested  to  secure  his  subjects  in 
unshaken  allegiance  to  himself,  namely,  the 
opinion,  affirmed  by  all  Raiiters,  that  any  act, 
however  abominable,  was  guiltless,  if  the  party 
who  practised   it  esteemed  it  innocent   in   his 
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own  conscience !  for  thought  alone,  they  con- 
tended, constituted  sin.  Such  a  hell-born  sect 
as  this,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  wanted  not  for 
brothers ;  for  it  was  a  certain  refuge  to  all  who 
wished  to  put  on  the  mask  of  religion,  to  conceal 
or  to  justify  the  worst  morals  and  the  worst 
crimes :  it  suited  exactly  with  Captain  Butler's, 
and  therefore  was  he  justly  suspected  by  the 
fierce  but  more  moral  part  of  the  Independentjs 
for  inclining  to  the  Ranters. 

When  the  Captain  rode  into  Tamerton,  he 
expected  to  find  the  revellers  composed  of  no- 
thing but  farmers  and  bumpkins.  Now,  though 
it  was  well  known  that  these  honest  persons 
disliked  the  parliament  army  so  often  quartered 
upon  them  with  much  oppression,  yet  it  was 
believed  they  would  readily  enough  disperse 
from  their  revels  at  the  very  sight  of  a  few 
mounted  troopers.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  Captain  found  himself  mistaken ; 
for  so  active  had  been  the  exertions  of  the 
royalists,  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  yeo- 
manry at  Tamerton,  that  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  stood  ready  to  hear  what  the 
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military  commander  might  have  to  say,  but  not 
at  all  disposed  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
scene. 

Captain  Butler  paused  a  moment  as  he  eyed 
the  stout  fellows  who  stood  before  him ;  and 
saw,  not  without  surprise,  that  many  were  armed, 
as  well  as  they  could  be,  with  cudgels,  staves, 
pitchforks,  birding-guns,  and  old  swords ;  whilst 
the  gentlemen  present  wore  a  much  more  for- 
midable appearance;  for  many  carried  pubhcly 
pistols  in  their  belts,  and  swords  in  their  hands. 
Now  though  possibly  Captain  Butler  might  have 
wished  that  he  had  not  entertained  quite  so  con- 
temptible an  opinion  of  the  men  of  Tamerton, 
and  had,  therefore,  brought  with  him  a  stronger 
body  to  put  down  the  revel,  yet,  nevertheless, 
being  on  the  spot,  he  was  not  the  captain  to 
retreat  for  a  trifle ;  since  he  was  not  often  daunted 
by  numbers,  nor  was  he  wanting  in  courage  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  parliament. 

He  now  caused  the  trumpet  to  sound;  and 
this  preface  being  spoken,  he  pronounced  in  a 
loud  and  distinct  voice  the  ordinance  respecting 
the  abolition  of  the  sports,  they  being  declared 
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in  it  "  profane,  idolatrous,  and  superstitious." 
This  address  was  received  by  the  yeomanry 
with  a  stern  silence,  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
Captain.  He  knew  both  himself  and  his  party 
to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the  county;  and 
that  the  country  people,  attached  to  their  ancient 
customs  and  sports,  as  well  as  to  the  athletic 
games  that  accompanied  them,  were  not  at  all 
likely  to  become  pleased  with  the  soldiery,  who 
now  only  appeared  at  the  games  for  their  pro- 
hibition. 

Some  sharp  and  angry  words  ensued  between 
the  Captain  and  a  Sir  William  Bastard,  a  young 
Devonshire  knight,  who  was  present ;  and  there 
seemed  every  likelihood  that  a  general  dispute 
would  follow  this  sparring  of  the  leaders,  unless 
peace  could  be  preserved  by  some  means  or 
other.  For  this  honest  purpose,  Hezekiah  now 
came  forward,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  spoke 
"  a  word  in  season"  for  the  turning  away  of 
wrath.  But  Captain  Butler,  who  had  dismounted 
in  order  to  place  himself  on  a  little  mound  of 
earth,  where  he  could  be  heard  by  all  present, 
^  by  no  means  approving  the  mild  and  measured 
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terms  in  which  Hezekiah  recommended  obe- 
dience as  the  best  method  to  avoid  breaking  the 
Sabbath  (for  sabbath-breaking  was  a  sin  with 
even  the  Captain's  conscience),  came  up  to  the 
elbow  of  the  temperate  divine,  and  bidding  him, 
very  unceremoniously,  "  leave  off  his  pottage," 
shoved  him  aside,  and  stepped  into  his  place. 

Amongst  the  Captain's  other  notable  qualities 
was  that  of  a  fluent  delivery  of  the  wildest  rant 
of  the  period ;  and  though  he  held  it  in  shame 
to  do  any  work  but  the  Lord's  on  the  Sabbath, 
yet  he  contended  that  the  parliament  helped 
the  Almighty  himself  in  doing  his  work  here  on 
earth  (in  his  work  of  chastisement  it  certainly 
did);  and,  therefore,  whatever  work  came  within 
parliamentary  ordinance,  he  considered  lawful 
on  the  seventh  day;  and  as  it  allowed  lay 
preaching,  it  was  averred  the  Captain  worked 
Hotinng  so  much  as  his  tongue  on  that  day  of 
the  week ;  for  he  would  hold  forth  two  hours 
together  at  a  stretch,  following  the  very  just  and 
sensible  opinion,  that  the  best  things  are  ever 
those  which  last  the  longest;  in  fact,  he  judged 
his  own  discourses  by  this  most  excellent  rule ; 
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few,  therefore,  could  rival  them,  for  few  had 
such  lungs.  The  present  occasion  he  considered 
a  fair  one ;  the  auditory  were  numerous,  and 
none  seemed  disposed  to  fall  asleep,  or  slink 
away  from  the  field :  what  could  a  popular 
preacher  desire  more  ? 

Captain  Butler  could  not  resist  such  a  tempt- 
ation ;  so  that  when  he  bade  our  worthy  friend 
Hezekiah  "  leave  off  his  pottage,"  he  determined 
to  give  the  poor  hungry  souls  a  supper  of  his 
own.  After,  therefore,  hemming  some  thrice, 
the  gifted  captain  began  his  discourse  in  a  cool 
and  temperate  tone,  but  waxed  warmer  and 
warmer  at  every  sentence  :  till  his  eyes,  features, 
hands,  and  arms  were  seen  working  together  in 
such  violent  contortions,  that  many  doubted  if 
he  were  not  about  falling  into  fits  in  his  exertions. 
After  again  and  again  exhorting  the  people  to 
obey  the  parliament,  and  to  dismiss  all  revelling, 
&c.  he  proceeded  to  touch  on  the  wickedness  of 
the  custom  in  the  following  elegant  and  em- 
phatic address  :  — 

"  And  what  would  you  now  be  at,  you  sons 
of  Belial?    I  see,  I   know,  I  understand  you. 
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Instead  of  hearkening  to  m}^  words,  when  I  am 
dropping  precious  pearls  of  doctrine  to  such 
swine  as  yourselves,  you  are  hankering  after  the 
flesh  pots  of  Egypt.  You  would  have  your  old 
Tophet  back  again — your  Episcopalians  to  speak 
a  word  to  you  instead  of  me.  You  would  have 
your  parsons  with  their  tithe  pigs  and  hens  ; 
your  short-winds,  your  no-witted,  your  dumb- 
dog  prelatists ;  who  dress  themselves  up  in  the 
conjuring  garments  of  old  popery,  and  prate  in 
a  steeple  house  as  they  put  a  muzzle  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  a  poor,  tasteless,  saltless,  witless, 
dry,  dead-bones  form  of  prayer.  This  is  what 
you  would  have,  you  grumbling  rogues,  you 
carnal,  spirit-grieving,  no-trusting,  morality- 
men  ;  you  would  have  all  this,  instead  of  a 
justifying  and  a  saving  conscience,  that  should 
keep  you  from  the  ale  pot  and  from  revelling  on 
a  day  like  this." 

"  Brother,  brother,"  said  Hezekiah,  address- 
ing the  Captain,  "  this  will  madden  and  not 
persuade  them.  Lambs  must  be  led  by  cords 
of  love  and  bonds  of  counsel,  and  not  be  worried 
and  goaded  to  scatter  them  like  sheep,  rather 
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than  to  collect  them  into  one  flock.  I  pray  thee 
let  me  speak  to  them.  I  will  handle  this  matter 
more  tenderly  than  thou  dost;  and  I  will  add 
my  tail  to  thy  head  of  the  discourse ;  for  thy 
matter  was  good,  but  thy  manner  ill.  Prithee 
let  me  say  a  word. " 

The  Captain,  who  had  talked  himself  pretty 
well  out  of  breath,  gave  way,  as  a  very  general 
hum  and  buzzing  of  voices  ran  through  the 
auditory,  who  were  in  stir  and  motion,  as  if 
they  debated  the  point  among  themselves, 
whether  they  should,  or  should  not,  at  once 
trounce  the  Captain  out  of  his  stand,  for  he  had 
now  stationed  himself  very  nearly  under  the  oak ; 
and  his  men,  seeing  the  movement  of  the  crowd, 
had  drawn  up  as  near  as  they  could  to  their 
officer,  either  for  war  or  for  peace,  or  to  receive 
the  "  precious  pearls  of  his  doctrine,"  as  occasion 
might  require. 

Hezekiah  opened  wide  his  eyes,  stretched  out 
his  hands,  and  imploring  attention  with  a  voice 
of  supplication,  at  length  obtained  it.  We 
really  must  cut  short  his  discourse ;  giving  only 
that    part   which    was    least    relished    by    the 
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auditors,  because  it  was  so  true,  that  most 
persons  felt  it  as  if  applied  to  themselves 
individually,  the  highest  possible  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  a  sermon.  Thus  then  he 
reprehended  the  vices  of  the  revel  and  of  the 
period  :  — 

"  What  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  this  a  time,  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  to  meet  and  to  dance,  and  to  sing 
and  to  braw^l,  when  ye  should  all  rather  rejoice 
and  give  thanks  that  God  ended  his  glorious  work 
of  creation  on  this  his  holy  day  ?  But  your 
work  of  iniquity  does  but  now  begin.  Oh, 
what  death  is  there  in  the  pot,  my  brethren  !  but 
how  much  worse  that  death  which  lurks  in  the 
bowl !  for  there  do  ye  too  often  thirst,  and 
drink  death  to  the  soul  !  Many  are  the  scriptural 
examples  of  the  dangers  and  damnation  of  him 
who  sits,  like  Haman  and  the  king,  drinking  in 
golden  cups,  whilst  Israel  is  mourning  in  ashes. 
But  I  will  cease  from  my  song,  for  it  hath  a 
dull  sound  on  drowsy  ears,  though  it  breathes 
the  notes  of  heaven.  I  will  discourse  to  you 
in  your  own  profane  way.     Will  you  hear  me  ?" 

Some  cried  No,  others  Yes  ;  at  length  Heze- 
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kiah  was  suffered  to  proceed  ;  and  he  now  spoke 
those  truths  that  came  home  to  most  present, 
and  caused  many  a  conscience-striken  sinner  to 
hang  down  his  head,  in  the  following  brief 
address :  — 

"Shun,"  he  said  with  energy,  "shun  the 
cup,  the  fiery  cup  of  intemperance,  or  it  will 
betray  more  than  friends  or  foes — it  will  betray 
thyself!  wine  changes  all  things  as  powerfully 
as  alchymy,  though  in  an  opposite  fashion. 
For  whereas  alchymy  promises  to  make  even 
base  metals  into  pure  gold,  the  cup  of  the 
drunkard  turns  what  is  pure  into  filthiness. 
This  potent  alembic  makes  the  fool,  even  like 
Solomon's  fool,  talk  himself  into  a  conceit  of  his 
wisdom,  the  coward  into  boldness  for  mischief; 
whilst  the  night-brawler  thinks  he  has  more  law 
than  the  justice,  because  he  takes  more  licence 
to  break  the  peace.  If  state  be  the  theme,  who 
is  his  fellow  in  counsel?  If  ruling,  he  would 
be  a  proper  king  !  All  things  move  before  him, 
for  he  sees  nothing  steady ;  and  his  very  vision 
is  false,  for  that  becomes  doubled;  whilst  his 
tongue  holds  no  count,  but  multiplies  words 
L  2 
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beyond  measure,  and  he  looses  all  but  his 
honesty,  for  that  he  hath  not  to  keep.  Your 
wine-bibber,  though  he  eat  little,  hath,  never- 
theless, a  boundless  stomach;  for  gold,  land, 
and  jewels  all  go  down  into  it  with  his  cups. 
You  may  note  in  him  three  things  something 
opposite  to  nature,  yet  habit  makes  them  falsely 
natural  to  him.  First,  he  drinks  to  breed  thirst, 
not  to  satisfy  it ;  secondly,  his  aim  is  not  to  fill 
his  cup  with  wine  but  his  brain  with  fire ;  and, 
lastly,  though  idleness  be  his  least  offence, 
nevertheless  his  desire  is,  not  to  kill  his  time 
only,  but  his  hopes  of  eternity  !  whilst  till  such 
soul-and-body  killing  be  complete,  he  will  dash 
down  the  very  sand  glass  and  trample  on  it  with 
his  foot,  because,  forsooth,  the  hours  were  not 
made  for  a  reveller  ! " 

Here  Hezekiah  was  interrupted  in  the  very 
heat  of  his  discourse ;  for  whilst  he  had  been 
preaching  under  the  oak,  Corporal  Hannibal 
Gammon,  who,  like  Captain  Butler,  held  He- 
zekiah's  temperate  lecture  as  very  '^  poor  pot- 
tage," had  begun  to  hold  forth,  seated  as  he  was 
upon  his  horse,  and  in  a  manner  much   better 
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suited  to  his  own  taste  than  to  that  of  his  audi- 
tors ;  since  he  poured  out,  with  the  vehemence 
and  gestures  of  a  bedlamite,  sedition,  heresy,  and 
schism,  all  in  a  breath  ;  pressing  into  the  service 
of  his  discourse  as  many  texts  from  Scripture  as 
he  could  possibly  remember  at  random,  just  as 
they  came  uppermost,  till  at  length  he  grew  so 
very  personal,  violent,  and  offensive,  that  those 
who  were  before  disposed  to  be  at  peace  seemed 
now  inclined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task 
of  driving  out  the  small  party  of  troopers  from 
the  field. 

Sir  William  Bastard,  a  young  royalist,  whose 
hot,  high,  and  enterprising  spirit  rendered  him 
celebrated  in  Devon,  busied  himself  in  collect- 
ing around  him  his  partisans  and  followers. 
The  crowd  was  now  thickening  on  all  sides  ; 
and  whilst  low  murmurs,  or  open  expressions 
of  discontent,  broke  forth  partially  in  various 
directions,  the  body  of  persons  collected  began 
to  show  that  sort  of  movement  which  indicates 
any  thing  but  a  settled  and  calm  temper,  in 
listening  to  an  harangue :  it  might,  in  fact,  be 
compared  to  the  ground  swell  of  the  sea,  which 
L  3 
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shows  a  strong  internal  cause  of  agitation, 
though  no  tempest  may  be  actually  raging  with- 
out. 

Corporal  Hannibal  Gammon,  however,  was 
too  much  of  a  Hannibal  in  his  disposition,  espe- 
cially when  supported  by  his  own  eloquence,  to 
be  daunted  by  these  appearances  of  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  and  with  as  high  a  resolution,  and  a  much 
higher  degree  of  bitterness  and  malice,  than  did 
ever  Hannibal  express  when  he  vowed  the  de- 
struction of  Rome,  did  he  continue  to  pour  out 
the  vials  of  wrath,  destruction,  and  vengeance, 
against  the  King,  the  church,  the  royalists, 
and  all  schismatics,  excepting  those  of  his  own 
sect.  The  Corporal  was  now  in  the  very  storm 
of  his  eloquence,  as  he  thundered  out  his 
anathemas,  in  a  style  Doctor  Gray  would  have 
rejoiced  to  have  set  down  at  large,  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  notes  on  the  "  pulpit  drum  ec- 
clesiastic "  of  Hudibras. 

"  I  say,"  continued  the  Corporal,  "  arise, 
my  brethren,  and  be  doing ;  and  don't  be  doing 
by  halves ;  make  root  and  branch  work  with 
it.     I  say,  out  with  the  old  man  altogether,  and 
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set  up  the  new  man  in  your  hearts.  My  words 
to  the  carnal  may  seem  thorny  and  grievous,  but 
they  shall  be  soul-saving  and  savoury  in  the 
great  day  of  wrath.  Up,  then,  and  be  doing ; 
for  remember  the  words  of  Jeremy  the  pro- 
phet,— Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword 
from  blood.  Tell  it  aloud  in  Gath ;  proclaim 
it  from  the  house-top.  Will  you  draw  the 
sword  ?  Will  you  put  away' Saul  ?  Spare  not  in 
the  city,  spare  not  in  the  field.  Down  with 
this  idolatry,  down  with  these  altars  of  Baal," 
continued  the  infuriated  corporal,  as  he  rode 
forward,  and  dashed  down  with  the  halbert  he 
held  in  his  hand  one  of  the  tables  of  ginger- 
bread belonging  to  an  old  woman  who  trafficked 
in  that  line  at  the  revel.  The  populace  mur- 
mured; and  the  old  woman  called  out  she  was 
ruined,  as  the  boys  scrambled  to  enrich  them- 
selves on  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes,  as  eagerly 
as  did  ever  the  Cornish  boors  on  one  of  the 
luckless  "  God-sends,"  or  wrecks,  that  fell  to 
pieces  on  their  coast. 

But  the  Corporal  viewed  this  mighty  wreck 
of  his  own  hand  perfectly  unmoved.     He  now 
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shifted  his  subject ;  for  net  Piodar  himself  took 
greater  flights  in  his  odes  than  did  this  worthy 
cxjrporal  in  the  sudden  transitions  of  his  dis- 
courses. "  I  say,"  he  continued,  "  ye  shall  no 
longer  serve  Pharaoh,  whose  heart  is  hardened 
against  this  people.  But  ye  shall  turn  against 
him,  and  ye  shall  turn  your  ploughshares  into 
swords,  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord.  Now 
is  the  time  :  up  and  be  doing ;  execute  judg- 
ment :  for  what  trooper's  hand,  or  what  no- 
trooper's,  any-man's  hand,  would  not  raise  up 
the  sword  to  war  on  Babylon,  to  put  down  the 
old  iniquity  ?  Take  all,  then,  take  the  king  of 
Aij  and  let  him  be  hanged  on  high,  as  high  as 
ifficked  Haman  at  the  word  of  Mordecai  the 
Jew :  and  spare  none  that  would  spare  him  : 
but  take  their  old  men.  and  their  young  men, 
and  their  women,  and  their  litde  ones,  and  the 
strangers  conversant  among  them,  and  hang 
'em  all  up,  aD,  all  that  will  not  obey  the  ge- 
neral, and  the  captains,  and  the  comets,  and 

the  corporals,  and  the  parliament,  and " 

"  And  the  devil,  when  he  preaches  in  a  cor- 
poral's  buff  coat,"   said  a  bold  yeoman    who 
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Stood  near,  and  whose  sally  was  accompanied 
by  a  loud  laugh  from  many  of  the  by-standers. 
This  greatly  incensed  the  military  orator,  who 
cried  out  in  wrath,  "  Thou  poor,  pitiful,  base 
fellow,  thou  sty  of  uncleanness,  thou ;  but  that 
thou  art  beneath  my  notice,  I  would  strive  with 
thee,  even  with  the  arm  of  flesh  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah.     But  thou  art  beneath  me." 

"  I  know  I  am,"  replied  the  stout  yeoman  ; 
"  whilst  you  sit  there  perched  upon  a  high 
horse,  on  the  top  of  a  demi-pique  saddle.  But 
come  down,  you  psalm-singing  knave ;  lay  aside 
that  long  tuck  that  hangs  by  your  side ;  make 
a  ring,  and  let  us  have  fair  play,  and  I  will 
show  you  what  an  honest  fist  can  do  in  spite  of 
your  leather  hide." 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  man,"  said  Captain  Butler, 
who  now  spoke.  "  We  have  not  tinie  to  waste 
on  such  as  thou  art :  we  have  a  few  more 
crumbs  of  comfort  to  give  the  people,  and  then 
we  will  settle  matters  with  thee." 

"  I  say,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  that  this 
is  the  eleventh  hour,  and  we  must  not  delay 
our  Master*s  work.     If  ye  will  not  disperse  in 
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peace,  we  must  do  by  you  as  Jehu  did  by  Jehoram 
— we  must  draw  our  swords  and  bend  our  bows  ; 
and  not  an  arrow  shall  fly,  nor  a  halbert,  nor  a 
pike,  nor  a  petronel,  nor  a  tuck,  be  sent  out 
against  you,  but  it  shall  find  a  joint  in  the 
armour  of  an  Ahab  for  the  slaying  of  the 
slayer.  And  shall  we  not  put  down  these  your 
hellish  altars  of  Baal  ?  For  what  are  they,  but 
a  heap  of  unsavoury,  Romish  rubbish,  ready  to 
be  cast  out  and  consumed  before  your  eyes  ? 
Corporal  Hannibal  Gammon  draw  together  the 
men,  for  these  foolish  people  shall  see  how 
vain  is  their  trust  before  their  very  eyes.  I  say 
vex  the  Midianites  ;  down  with  the  Amale- 
kites ;  down  with  old  popery,  —  let  it  find  no 
favour." 

**  We  are  ready,  noble  captain,"  said  the 
Corporal ;  "  give  but  the  word,  and  we  will 
smite  ;  we  will  smite  hip  and  thigh ;  and  with 
your  good  leave,  we,  who  have  cast  out  so 
many  dumb  dogs  of  prelacy,  will  now  begin 
our  work  against  yonder  tower-house  (for  it 
hath  no  steeple,  therefore  steeple-house  it  can- 
not be  called).     We  will  begin  there  where  the 
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old  harlot  of  Babylon  has  so  long  held  her 
courts.  We  will  leave  not  so  much  as  a  rag  of 
popery  behind.  Let  us  to  it,  prithee,  good 
captain  :  we  will  begin  on  those  profane  lights 
called  church  windows,  where  I  have  before 
now  beheld,  with  heavy  groanings  of  the  spirit, 
sundry  painted  images  and  devils,  called  saints, 
set  up,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image,  to 
be  as  a  tempting  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  heart, 
when  the  foolish  organs  and  harps,  and  sack- 
buts  and  psalteries,  play  up  like  an  old  fiddle 
to  the  dancing  of  sin.  And  there  is  a  picture 
there  of  the  old  dragon  vomiting  out  the  flames 
of  hell ;  verily  we  will  smash  it  with  stones,  to 
the  smashing  in  of  the  whole  window,  rather 
than  let  it  escape.     Shall  we  about  the  work  ?" 

"  Do  it,  and  do  it  effectually,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  and  tear  down  the  stone  abomination  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and 
tear  up  the  railed  altars  and  the  fonts,  and  all 
the  mass-mumming  mockery  of  popery,  that, 
like  Michal's  images,  are  made  but  to  deceive." 

This  doughty  resolution  of  the  Captain  and 
Corporal,  to  commence  an  attack  on  the  painted 
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glass  windows  of  Tamerton  church,  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  himself  and  his  party  riding  for- 
ward to  do  the  good  work  out  of  hand ;  whilst 
on  the  side  of  the  royalists  it  was  considered 
as  the  signal  for  hostilities  being  about  to  begin. 
All  parties  seemed  preparing,  or  prepared,  for 
what  is  vulgarly  called  "  a  grand  row,"  when 
a  circumstance  occurred  that  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed. 

Mrs.  Raleigh,  who  lived  hard  by  the  Oak, 
no  sooner  heard  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
church  and  its  windows,  than  she  evinced  con- 
siderable anxiety,  and  so  did  the  lady  in  the 
mask,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  her  cottage. 
For  a  few  minutes  they  whispered  together  in 
a  low  voice ;  something  was  said  about  danger 
to  some  one  who  might,  possibly,  be  surprised 
in  the  church.  This  brief  conference  ended, 
Mistress  Raleigh  hastily  threw  on  a  large 
muffler,  wrapped  herself  in  it  as  well  as  she 
could  to  disguise  her  person,  and  making  a 
detour,  so  as  to  avoid  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
disturbance,  set  forward  for  the  church.  She 
had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  a  side  door  with- 
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out  interruption ;  the  key  of  it  was  in  her  own 
possession ;  she  passed  in  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  did  so  unobserved,  for  the  mob 
were  advancing  on  the  other  side  of  the  sacred 
building.  There,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave 
her,  and  return  to  the  former  scene  of  our 
drama. 

The  troopers  and  the  godly  were  now  busied 
in  battering  and  tearing  down  the  stone  cross 
that  stood  in  the  churchyard,  intending  it 
merely  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  attack 
on  the  church  windows,  the  altar,  &c. — a  work 
they  deemed  as  peculiarly  praiseworthy,  and 
worthy  the  holy  employment  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  by-standers,  however,  were  not  so  indif- 
ferent as  to  suffer  this  work  to  go  on  with  im- 
punity ;  and  Corporal  Gammon  was  very  furi- 
ously assailed  by  many  of  the  peasantry,  whilst 
Sir  William  Bastard  and  his  party  stationed 
themselves  before  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
church,  vowing  that  no  one  should  pass  alive 
to  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 

To  describe  adequately  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed on  this  memorable  day  would  be  impos- 
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sible,  so  great  was  the  violence  and  fanaticism 
that  raged  on  every  side.  Whilst  some  of  the 
troopers,  headed  by  Captain  Butler,  had  dis- 
mounted to  destroy  the  stone  cross  and  the 
windows,  others  rode  and  pranced  about  amidst 
the  crowd  of  revellers,  flourishing  their  swords 
and  pikes,  knocking  down  all  the  tables  of  the 
gingerbread  sellers,  pedlers,  Bcc,  upsetting  old 
apple  women,  and  calling  them  money  changers 
in  the  temple,  and  routing  all  before  them  with 
unmitigable  fury;  accompanying  these  acts  of 
violence  with  sundry  denunciations  on  the  altars 
of  Baal  and  the  modern  Babylon,  and  accusing 
the  Tamerton  folk  with  the  commission  of  crimes 
equal  in  their  enormity  to  those  of  the  old 
world,  before  they  were  punished  by  the  flood 
and  fire  from  heaven. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  yeomanry,  farmers, 
and  boors,  led  on  and  encouraged  by  the 
royalist  gentlemen  and  their  followers,  every 
where  greeted  the  troopers  with  hootings,  oaths, 
and  yells  that  were  truly  astounding ;  whilst 
some  of  the  soldiery  were  knocked  off  their 
horses  with   clubs  and  stones,  and   others  got 
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well  cudgelled  Into  the  bargain  ;  till  at  length 
blows  were  so  earnestly  given  and  returned, 
that  blood  began  to  flow,  and  broken  heads 
were  many.  Victory  seemed  doubtful ;  for  Cap- 
tain Butler  having  been  imprudent  enough  to 
dismount  for  his  preaching,  now  found  himself 
so  sharply  beset  (whilst  his  handfull  of  troopers 
were  still  about  the  ruins  of  the  stone  cross) 
that  he  feared  more  than  so  bold  a  man  had 
ever  feared  before.  The  yeomanry  threatened 
that  unless  he  called  off  his  men  from  the  work 
of  destruction  that  he  should  find  a  quick 
grave,  for  they  would  bury  him  alive  in  that 
where  rested  the  body  of  Grace-on- High  Ga- 
briel, so  lately  committed  to  the  earth. 

At  this  moment  a  voice  amongst  the  crowd 

cried  out  aloud,  "  Here  comes  Captain  Doll, 

with   more  of  the   roundhead   rascals    behind. 

Stand  close,  good   people,  don't  give  ground. 

Knock  down  Captain  Doll,  or  any  body  who 

would  advance  upon  us. 

The   Captain  Doll    here    mentioned   was  a 

character  so  very  extraordinary  in  the  west,  at 

the  time  of  our  narrative,  that  whilst  we  leave 
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the  mob,  military  and  otherwise,  to  break  each 
other's  heads  in  the  contest,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  about  a  personage  so  remarkable 
to  the  reader.  This,  very  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Captain  Doll,  was  no  other 
than  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Dorothy 
Summerfield,  the  left-handed  wife  of  Captain 
Butler — a  character  quite  as  noted  in  her  day, 
and  with  about  as  much  virtue,  as  the  preaching 
Mistress  Venn,  of  whom  Cowley  says, 

''  Nay,  all  your  preachers,  women,  boys,  and  men, 
From  Master  Calamy  to  Mistress  Venn, 
Are  perfect  popes,  in  their  own  parish,  grown ; 
For  to  outdo  the  story  of  Pope  Joan, 
Your  women  preach  too,  and  are  like  to  be 
Harlots  of  Babylon  as  much  as  she." 

Dolly  Summerfield  had  been  originally  the 
servant,  and  was  now  the  disciple,  of  the  pious 
Captain  Butler,  leaving  all  things  to  follow 
him,  as  his  left-handed  wife,  at  the  suggestion, 
as  she  declared,  of  that  spirit  of  grace  which 
was  in  all  he  said,  did,  or  thought.  Dolly's 
fidelity  in  attending  him  through  town  and 
camp,  in  the  preaching  or  in  the  field,  acquired 
for  her  a  fame  so  great,  that,  together  with  her 
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own  gifts,  even  poets  and  wits  considered  her 
a  subject  not  unworthy  celebrating  in  doggerel 
couplets  aud  songs  fit  for  Billingsgate  wenches 
and  TurnbuU  Street  ruffians,  to  sing  at  their 
orgies  of  Bacchus  and  infamy.  Dolly  could, 
as  Cowley  says,  "  sit  out  three  sermons  in  a 
day,"  and  ever  vowed  "  the  longest  was  the 
best."  And  of  all  grace-saving  preachers  none 
could,  in  her  mind,  compete  with  Captain  But- 
ler; for  he,  good  soul,  had  such  comfortable 
doctrines  at  the  "pourings  out"  for  his  own 
people,  and  his  texts  came  so  numerous  and 
so  fast,  that  they  would  jostle  each  other,  as 
they  thronged  out  at  his  mouth  and  nose  (for 
most  nasal  was  his  delivery  of  all  things  per- 
taining to  religion),  the  heart  and  the  brain 
having  little  share  in  the  work. 

And  then  the  Captain  had  such  a  charitable 
latitude  in  his  opinions ;  and  she  imitated  and 
admired  them  all ;  for  as  he  held  ''  all  things 
to  the  pure  were  pure,"  where  could  be  the  sin 
of  a  left-handed  wife,  in  the  person  of  a  sister 
in  the  spirit,  so  godly  as  herself?  And  then 
.Dolly's  demeanour  at  those   "  long  sermons" 
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was  so  edifying,  so  devout:  for  she  would  sit 
twirling  her  thumbs,  with  half  shut  eyes,  and 
with  a  little  pocket  Bible  on  her  knees,  that 
opened  of  itself  at  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
Hagar,  the  handmaiden  of  Rebecca.  And  then 
she  was  a  great  singer  of  psalms,  when  listeners 
were  nigh,  who  loved  to  hear  and  report  such 
exercises  and  strains.  Her  conscience,  too, 
was  exceedingly  nice;  no  slumberer  was  it  in 
her  bosom,  but  was  ever  alive  to  detect  sin  in 
all  its  shapes  and  its  bearings ;  she  never,  there- 
fore, forgot  to  note  and  '^  register  the  sins  of 
her  neighbours." 

And  as  to  the  godly,  Dolly  could  tell  them 
in  a  moment,  for  she  truly  "  judged  men's 
hearts  according  to  their  hair."  Her  greatest 
gift  lay  in  preaching;  and  as  she  held  herself 
bound  to  pour  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit, 
without  muzzling  attentions  to  forms  of  time 
and  place,  she  thought  it  no  disparagement  to 
be  called  forth  to  speak  a  word  or  so  for  mutual 
fructifying  and  edification,  with  a  poor  sister  or 
brother,  even  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  in  one  of  these  noc- 
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turnal  "  seekings  "  (as  they  were  called  by  the 
Ranters)  that  she  was  rather  suddenly  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  "  boot  and  saddle,"  given  by 
the  trumpet  to  prepare  the  camp,  wherein  she 
stayed,  for  sudden  defence.  In  her  alarm,  and 
whilst  making  a  hasty  retreat,  she  made  a  small 
mistake,  and  came  forth  from  her  orisons  with 
Captain  Butler's  buff  coat  thrown  across  her 
shoulders,  and  his  steel  cap  upon  her  head,  to 
ward  off  the  rain  and  the  night  air.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  a  slight  mischance,  but  gave  rise 
to  scandal,  and  ever  after  she  was  known  by  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Captain  Doll,  given  in 
allusion  to  her  military  habiliments. 

In  her  person  she  was  tall,  high-shouldered, 
and  strapping ;  and  though  she  was  never  seen 
to  blush  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  yet 
modesty  was  so  natural  to  her,  that  it  had  fur- 
nished her  cheeks  and  even  her  nose  with  a 
lasting  red  that  nothing  could  wear  out ;  though 
many  wicked  and  envious  persons  scrupled  not 
to  say,  that  she  was  indebted  for  this  ornament 
to  the  glowing  hues  of  strong  drink  and   old 
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sack,  to  which  she  had  recourse  as  helps  to  the 
spirit. 

Dolly  was  attired  partly  like  a  woman,  and 
partly  like  a  trooper ;  for  holding  that  no  church 
was  so  true  as  the  church  military,  she  had  not 
followed  its  banners  merely  as  an  idle  honour, 
without  sharing  in  its  action :  on  the  contrary, 
on  all  occasions  she  prepared  to  take  an  active 
and  strenuous  part  in  support  of  its  cause.  She 
wore,  therefore,  an  old  buff  jerkin  over  her 
stomacher  and  petticoats,  and  was  armed  with 
a  rusty  pike  as  well  as  a  pistol,  cocked,  and 
stuck  by  her  side  in  a  girdle  of  leather.  These 
arms,  it  was  said,  she  found  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  assume,  since  she  had  rendered  her- 
self somewhat  obnoxious,  by  having  once  on  a 
time  acted  as  the  assistant  of  the  famous  Hop- 
kins, so  celebrated  in  his  cruel  and  infamous 
vocation  of  witch-finder  general  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  London.  It  was  whispered,  that  even 
now  she  dabbled  in  the  same  trade,  though  in 
a  more  covert  and  artful  manner,  as  we  may, 
probably,  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention. 

This    very    curious    and    very    distinguished 
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Captain  Doll  now  came  into  the  field  to  back 
Captain  Butler  in  his  exploits;  and  she  did  so 
with  as  much  fierceness  and  determination  as 
did  ever  Grim  Bloody-man  display  when  he 
came  to  back  the  lions  at  the  hill  Difficulty,  set 
forth  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  by  that  truly 
bright  genius,  and  king  of  all  tinkers,  honest 
John  Bunyan;  whose  book  takes  hold  of  the 
fancy  and  the  heart,  and  keeps  possession  of  it 
from  infancy  to  age. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  (but  who  could 
pass  John  Bunyan  without  a  word  of  praise?)  Cap- 
tain Doll  now  laid  about  her  with  many  a  hearty 
cuflP;  and  chiefly  confining  her  contests  to  her 
own  sex,  many  a  cap  was  torn,  and  many  locks 
of  hair  shared  the  same  fate,  and  many  a  bloody 
nose  was  given  in  this  never-sufficiently-to-be- 
celebrated  battle  of  Tamerton  FoJiot.  that  took 
place  in  the  churchyard ;  and  we  hope  our  good 
neighbours  and  Devonshire  readers  will  make  a 
pilgi'image  to  visit  the  spot,  as  a  compliment  to 
the  courage  there  displayed,  and  the  honours 
there    won    on    this    memorable   day.      Whilst 
Captain  Doll's   hands  were  thus  employed  in 
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clawing  and  cuffing,  her  tongue,  that  fiery 
sword,  was  not  idle,  for  she  swore  (the  godly 
even  could  swear  when  in  a  passion),  raved, 
ranted,  railed,  abused,  preached,  and  sung 
psalms,  all  in  a  breath.  Running  over  the 
grievances  that  had  been  made  the  standing  com- 
plaint of  the  parliament,  rebels,  and  the  fanatical 
religionists  of  her  day  (they  never  thought  of 
reforming  themselves),  and  all  this  she  uttered 
with  a  surprising  volubility,  till,  at  length,  so 
dexterous  was  she  in  the  management  of  all 
her  weapons,  that  she  contrived,  even  whilst 
now  and  then  giving  and  taking  an  admonitory 
cufF,  to  work  up  her  complaints  into  something 
like  a  regular  discourse,  and  to  play  it  off,  with 
sundry  vituperations,  like  a  running  fire  of 
musketry  in  a  skirmish  or  retreat. 

At  last  she  declared  that  unless  every  one 
present  would,  like  herself,  "  up  and  be  doing," 
and  assist  Captain  Butler  in  his  pious  work, 
the  land  would  be  given  over  to  fury  and  to 
wrath,  and  not  so  much  as  a  single  spark  of  the 
spirit  of  grace  would  be  left  in  it,  to  save  the 
whole  people  from  a  night  worse  than  that  of 
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the  curse  of  Egypt's  darkness.  After  this  rant- 
ing, fanatical  harangue,  she  started  up,  snatched 
up  a  large  stone,  and  bade  all  follow  her  to  cast 
"the  first  stone"  at  the  adulterous  idolatry  of 
the  painted  windows  in  the  church ;  saying  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  would  run  away  from 
the  land  of  England  if  they  did  not,  and  con- 
cluded with  these  raving  mad  words  :  — 

"  He 's  going,  I  say,  my  brethren,  he's  going, 
his  glory  is  departing.  England  hath  seen  her 
best  days,  and  now  evil  days  are  befalling  us. 
The  Lord  is  packing  up  the  covenant — the 
Scotch  and  English  covenant  —  because  nobody 
will  buy  his  wares,  nor  come  up  to  his  price. 
Oh,  lay  hands  upon  him.  Let  him  not  go  out 
of  your  coasts.  He's  going,  he's  snatching  up 
your  Bibles,  and  taking  them  away,  too,  because 
they  are  so  covered  with  dust,  for  lack  of  use, 
that  you  may,  with  your  own  fingers,  draw 
maps  of  hell  upon  their  covers ;  ay,  write  there, 
too,  your  own  names.  I  say,  follow  me,  and 
down  with  idolatry  to  stay  him  ;  for  he's  going, 
he's  going — stop  him,  stop  him  ;  I'll  do  some- 
thing to  stop  him,  I'll  be  first  at  the  work." 
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So  saying,  off'  she  went,  and  many  followed 
this  mad,  fanatical  woman.  She  rushed  for- 
ward, and  with  one  hurl  of  the  ponderous  stone 
in  her  hand  smashed  in  a  whole  row  of  Gothic 
saints  that  had,  very  harmlessly,  for  centuries 
stood  quietly  decorating  the  great  east  window 
of  Tamerton  church.  Groan,  ye  antiquaries, 
then  unborn,  for  it  is  true ;  and  the  plain  glass 
windows  now  seen  in  that  venerable  fabric  shall 
still  bear  witness  of  the  same,  for  they  owe  the 
elevation  of  their  less  costly  lights  *  to  the  havoc 
of  that  day.  Captain  Doll's  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  troopers,  and  all  the  fanatical 
Roundheads  who  were  present  (whilst  the 
Royalists  in  vain  struggled  to  stop  their  fury), 
and  they  joined  in  the  same  unhallowed  work. 

The  confusion  now  became  terrible;  horses 
pranced,  men  were  knocked  down,  pistols  were 
fired,  swords  drawn,  women  screamed,  cudgels 
and  even  pitchforks  were  flourished.  Some  got 
torn  from  their  horses,  others  were  rolled  in  the 
dust,  many  were  wounded,  and  several  were 
killed.    The  windows  of  the  church  were  broken 

*   Church  windows  were  formerly  called  "  church  lights," 
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to  pieces.  The  blind  fiddler  lost  his  fiddle, 
and  all  but  his  dog  that  never  deserted  him. 
The  Jew  frippery  merchant  was  made  prisoner 
for  the  sake  of  his  wares ;  and  the  fool  ran  away 
like  a  wise  man,  when  he  found  he  could  no 
longer  keep  his  ground.  The  gentlemen  Ca- 
valiers fought  as  boldly  as  the  Roundheads,  and 
as  resolutely  contended  for  the  support  of  the 
revels,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  King  had  depended 
on  their  continuance,  by  giving  good  blows  to 
his  enemies  this  day.  Long  and  fierce  did  the 
contest  rage,  till,  we  believe,  we  must  say  that 
victory  not  being  clearly  decided  either  for  the 
one  party  or  the  other,  the  troopers  and  their 
preaching  captain,  with  his  valiant  Captain 
Doll,  satisfied  at  length  with  the  mischief  they 
had  accomplished  on  the  church  lights  and  the 
stone  cross,  and  the  fripperies  and  follies  and 
broken  heads  of  the  revel,  prepared  to  sound  a 
retreat  for  very  weariness,  taking  with  them  a 
few  prisoners,  though  none  of  any  great  conse- 
quence ;  and  so  they  left  the  field,  as  Doll  set 
up  her  voice  and  chanted  a  psalm  of  victory, 
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like  that  of  Deborah  rejoicing  over  the  defeat 
of  Barach  and  his  idol  Baal. 

Her  singing,  however,  soon  met  with  a  stop ; 
for  being  imprudent  enough  to  hnger  behind 
the  troopers,  in  order  to  take  a  cup  of  strong 
waters  at  the  Oak,  to  recruit  her  spirits  after  the 
toils  of  the  day,  she  was  hunted,  on  coming  out, 
by  a  parcel  of  ragamuffins  and  boys,  and 
attempted  to  take  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  Mis- 
tress Raleigh.  The  widow  had  previously  re- 
turned from  her  visit  to  the  church,  and  had 
her  own  most  especial  reasons  for  dreading  the 
prying  curiosity  of  such  a  person  at  such  a  time. 
She  refused,  therefore,  to  let  her  in,  and  Doll 
vowed  a  bitter  oath  of  vengeance  against  Widow 
Kaleigh,  a  vow  which  she  was  not  the  character 
to  be  likely  to  forget.  The  boys,  however,  lost 
not  the  present  opportunity,  and  instantly  took 
their  revenge  for  the  spoiling  of  their  sports. 
Assisted  by  some  wild  young  fellows  of  the  pa- 
rish, they  now  mounted  Doll  on  the  back  of  an 
old  horse,  with  her  face  towards  the  tail,  in 
order  to  make  her  ride  to  water,  as  it  was  called 
in  Devonshire — a  custom  the  same  as  riding  the 
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skimmington,  the  notorious  punishment  for  a 
scold.  Whilst  they  were  leading  her  down  to 
the  next  horse  pond  to  receive  a  ducking,  they 
had  to  cross  a  small  narrow  bridge  above  the 
pretty  stream  that  still  runs  through  the  village. 
At  this  spot  Captain  Doll  renewed  her  efforts 
to  get  free  with  so  much  violence,  that  she  lost 
her  balance,  and  tumbled  head  over  heels  into 
the  stream  beneath,  thus  very  effectually  giving 
herself  as  good  a  ducking  as  could  be  desired 
on  the  occasion.  The  boys  hissed  and  pelted, 
the  boors  clapped  their  hands  and  roared  out 
peals  of  laughter,  and,  in  memory  of  the  event, 
the  little  bridge,  where  it  happened,  to  this  day 
retains  the  name  of  Tumbler's  Folly  in  Tamerton 
town.  Well  soused  and  drenched,  she  was  at 
last  carried  off  by  the  godly  tailor  and  cobbler, 
in  a  state  more  dead  than  alive ;  and  so  ended 
her  adventures  for  the  time. 

Hezekiah  (excepting  the  few  broken  heads 
given  to  the  troopers  and  this  disaster)  certainly 
came  off  the  worst  of  the  parliamentary  party  ; 
for  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  peace  between 
the  infuriated  assailants  on  either  side ;  and, 
M  2 
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like  most  moderate  men,  (who  take  upon  them- 
selves, uncalled  for,  such  a  dangerous  pacific 
office,  to  curb  the  wildness  of  passion  when 
roused  in  a  religious  or  political  cause,)  his 
ministry  ended  in  war  being  declared  against 
himself  on  both  sides  the  question ;  the  pu- 
ritans visiting  him  with  all  the  indignation  due 
to  a  lukewarm  middleman ;  and  very  heartily 
did  they  bestow  upon  him  the  names  of  a  nalli- 
fegian,  a  no-heart,  a  Laodicean,  &c.  &c.,  with 
many  a  good  cuff  to  give  force  to  each  emphatic 
appellative.  The  Cavaliers,  on  the  other  hand, 
greeted  him  as  a  hypocrite,  a  psalm-singing 
knave,  a  rebel,  and  pushed  him  about,  as  a 
fellow  in  a  black  coat,  who  had  helped,  by  his 
desertion  of  the  church,  to  pull  down  the  bishops 
and  the  regular  clergy. 

The  troopers  gone,  the  gentlemen  and  roy- 
alists now  collected  their  followers  together  in 
order  to  make  a  hasty  retreat;  having  first 
caused  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and  the  wounded 
to  be  cared  for  with  all  diligence.  They  next 
consulted  briefly  on  matters  "  deep  and  dan- 
o-erous,"  fixed  a  time  and  place  of  rendezvous, 
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as,  after  the  events  of  this  day,  they  all  felt  the 
hour  for  more  strenuous  exertions  and  for 
more  open  acts  of  hostility  must  be  at  hand. 
For  the  present  we  leave  them,  and  turn  to 
other  matters  of  no  less  importance  in  this 
most  faithful  and  veritable  history. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she  5 
But  being  masked  he  was  not  sure. 

Shakspeahi;. 

During  the  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  we 
have  just  described,  there  appeared  amongst 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  abetting  the 
royalists  no  less  a  person  than  young  Elford. 
Certainly  he  had  with  much  imprudence  ven- 
tured to  join  a  fray  in  which  nothing  decisive 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  party  could  take 
place,  and  where  he  exposed  himself  to  great 
danger  without  an  adequate  cause  for  the  risk. 
This  was  the  heedless  action  of  a  young  man, 
and  as  such  could  alone  be  excused.  If  he 
were  recognised  or  not  by  Captain  Butler,  we 
cannot  say;  though  we  should  rather  think  not, 
else  to  secure  him  as  a  prisoner  would  have 
been  deemed  an  object  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  be  was  recognised 
by  tbe  valiant  Captain  Coleman,  wbo  had  taken 
no  part  whatever  in  tbe  fray  ;  but  seemed  on  the 
look  out  to  observe  such  as  distinguished  them- 
selves on  either  side  the  question.     The  reader 
will  recollect  the  very  doubtful  character  of  the 
Captain  ;  that  he  had  threatened  Elford,  (when, 
by   his   interference,   Mistress  Raleigh's  purse 
had  been  saved  from  plunder,)   and  for  this 
and  some  other  reasons   Coleman   entertained 
towards  him  a  petty  but  malignant  spite.     In 
fact,  the  Captain  was  bent  on  doing  him  a  mis- 
chief: but  in  order  to  effect  it,  with  profit  to 
himself,  he  knew  it  to  be  necessary  Reginald 
should  be   apprehended   by  the  civil    officers, 
solely  on  his  information ;  for  if  the  troopers 
became  a  party  in  the  affair,    though  Elford 
would  assuredly  be  secured,  it  would   in  that 
case  be  very  doubtful  if  the  reward  for  betraying 
him  did  not  fall  to  them,  instead  of  to  himself. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  Coleman  said  not 

one  word   to    Captain    Butler   about   El  ford's 

being  present  at  the  revel,  though  he  knew  him 

well  enough,  notwithstanding  the  slouched  hat 
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and  the  large  cloak  in  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured  to  disguise  his  person.  Coleman 
was,  heart  and  soul,  a  coward :  he  dared  not  per- 
sonally engage  with  Elford.  He  concluded  the 
sure  mode,  however,  to  deal  with  him  would  be 
to  trace  him  to  his  lurking-place ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  young  royalist  mounted  his 
horse,  which  had  been  tied  up  behind  the  little 
garden  of  Mistress  Raleigh's  cottage,  Coleman 
did  the  same,  and  very  leisurely  rode  after 
him. 

The  presence  of  Elford  had,  also,  been  ob- 
served by  the  lady  in  the  mask,  who  was  at 
Mistress  Raleigh's  during  the  battle ;  she  saw 
him  mount  and  depart  after  the  action  subsided; 
she  likewise  observed  the  Captain  was  preparing 
to  follow  his  steps.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
she  hastily  called  a  serving  boy  who  attended 
her,  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  and  the 
lad,  instantly  obeying  her  commands,  brought 
her  horse  with  his  own  to  the  door :  she 
mounted,  and  leaving  the  cottage  by  another 
path,  contrived  to  get  the  start  of  Elford,  so  as 
to  be  riding  on  before  him  towards  a  certain 
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cross  road  that  she  knew  he  must  pass,  by  the 
direction  he  took  on  quitting  the  ground. 

Young  Elford's  spirits  were  much  depressed ; 
for  having  but  that  very  morning  chanced  to  meet 
Dame  Gee,  the  artful  woman  (who  for  her  own 
purposes  contrived  to  keep  a  sort  of  intelligence 
with  all  parties)  had  given  him  certain  hints 
respecting  the  extraordinary  interview  which  she 
had  witnessed,  when  watching  the  dead,  between 
Amias  RadcliflPe  and  Mistress  Agnes  Piper,  on 
the  terrace  at  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Reginald, 
who  had  the  most  devoted  opinion  of  the  truth 
and  fidelity  of  his  dear  Agnes,  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  suspect  her.  He  knew  the  times 
were  extraordinary,  and  gave  birth  to  extraor- 
dinary circumstances ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  this 
circumstance  was  capable  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation :  still,  in  spite  of  himself,  it  roused  in 
his  breast  the  latent  sparks  of  doubt  and  jea- 
lousy;  feelings  that  true  love,  perhaps,  can 
never  be  wholly  freed  from,  till  the  beloved  ob- 
ject is  its  own.  So  that,  though  he  would  not 
willingly  doubt  Agnes,  he,  nevertheless,  could 
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not  rest  till  he  had  seen  her,  to  obtain  an  ex- 
planation of  what  had  occurred.  At  no  small 
risk,  he  had  early  that  morning  ventured  on 
the  grounds  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  parading  its 
walks  and  plantations  in  the  hope  to  meet  Agnes 
in  her  rambles.  He  did  not  see  her ;  but  meet- 
ing one  of  the  little  dog  boys  (for  so  were  the 
turnspits  called),  he  learned  that  she  had  accom- 
panied her  friend  Robina  to  a  small  hunting 
seat  of  Sir  Piers  Edgcumbe,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Tamerton  Foliot :  the  boy  had  heard 
the  ladies  were  gone  there  to  be  near  the  revels, 
which  they  had  some  thoughts  of  seeing.  Many 
Devonshire  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  wit- 
nessing sucli  festivals,  if  they  were  not  held 
from  them  by  being  puritans.  This  circumstance 
will  account  for  Reginald's  imprudence  in  ven- 
turing to  the  revel  himself,  for  the  uneasiness  of 
his  mind  outweighed  the  danger ;  and  not  daring 
to  go  direct  to  the  hunting-seat,  he  thought  he 
should  meet  Agnes  either  on  Tamerton  Green 
or  in  her  way  home. 

Not  finding  her,  however,  he  determined  to 
ride  forward  towards  the  house,  and  by  some 
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means  or  other  to  gain  an  interview,  to  have 
his  mind  set  at  rest  on  points  of  so  much  mo- 
ment. Full  of  perturbed  thoughts  and  anxious 
feelings,  he  rode  on ;  when,  all  at  once,  his 
heart  took  the  alarm,  and  beat  quick,  by  ob- 
serving the  masked  lady  riding  before  him  in 
the  same  direction  with  himself.  Was  it, 
could  it  be  Agnes  ?  The  height  was  hers,  the 
air  was  the  same,  and  the  same  w^as  the  grace- 
ful and  easy  manage  of  her  horse.  He  did  not 
recognise  the  animal  as  being  hers :  but  that 
was  nothing ;  for  Sir  Piers  had  many  liorses, 
and  Mistress  Agnes  Piper,  accomplished  in  the 
art,  could  ride  out  hawking  on  any  high-spirited 
animal  that  came  in  the  way,  as  well  as  any 
lady  in  the  county.  And  then  the  dark  mantle 
on  her  shoulders  —  he  thought  he  knew  it :  he 
was  sure  he  had  seen  Agnes  ride  many  a  day 
in  such  a  mantle ;  yet  she  now  did  not  notice 
him  1  What  could  this  mean  ?  He  would  ride 
forward,  and  demand  an  explanation ;  notwith- 
standing Captain  Coleman,  who  was  close  fol- 
lowing on  the  same  road  (but  without  having 
shown  the  least  signs  of  recognising  Elford), 
u  6 
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had  now  rather  ridden  forward,  and  was  nearer 
to  the  lady  than  himself. 

Still  he  felt  some  caution  to  be  necessary; 
for  though  he  was  almost  certain  the  masked 
figure  was  Agnes,  yet  it  was  possible,  in  such  a 
dress,  he  might  be  mistaken.  The  voice,  he 
thought,  if  she  spoke,  would  decide  the  question. 
His  resolution  taken,  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
by  her  side,  having  brushed  past  Captain  Cole- 
man to  ride  up  to  her.  Her  little  attendant 
rode  on  before,  as  the  boy  had  advanced  to 
open  a  gate  that  led  down  a  narrow  lane.  Elford 
bowed,  and  saluted  the  lady  in  courteous  terms ; 
and  though  she  as  politely  returned  his  salut- 
ation, by  an  inclination  of  the  head,  she  did  not 
answer  him  one  word. 

"  Strange  !"  thought  Elford  ;  "  what  can  this 
mean  ?  am  I  played  with,  or  am  I  deceived  ? 
Yet  I  will  not  judge  rashly :  there  may  be  a 
cause  for  this  extraordinary  conduct.  I  will 
keep  my  temper,  and  prove  her  before  I 
communicate  a  word  of  what  passed  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe  being  known  to  me.  She  shall  not 
see  I  suspect  her.     Agnes  was  always  affection- 
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ate ;  wherefore,  indeed,  should  I  then  doubt 
her  ?  Perhaps,  from  her  intimacy  with  the 
thoughtless  Robina,  she  may  have  caught  some- 
thing of  her  playful  but  tormenting  spirit.  I 
will  meet  her  in  her  own  way :  she  must  be 
playing  with  me ;  yet  surely  this  is  not  a  time 
for  idle  jesting,  and  after  all  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, yet  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  :  I  will  tell 
her  at  once  I  know  who  she  is." 

These  and  similar  thoughts  passed  rapidly 
through  his  mind,  as  he  again  addressed  the 
lady  with  the  spirit  and  courtesy  peculiar  to  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  yet  Re- 
ginald was  wholly  free  from  that  licence,  which 
often  disgraced  the  court  style  of  the  period  ; 
and  which,  in  a  subsequent  reign,  became  even 
indecorous  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
young  gallant  with  the  beautiful  damsel  he 
addressed.     Reginald  received  no  answer. 

Determined,  however,  to  persevere,  he  thus 
continued  :  — "  I  trust,  madam,  you  will  vouch 
your  true  servant  a  word  "  (at  the  date  of  our 
tale  lovers  generally  styled  themselves  servant 
when  they  spoke  to  their  beloved).    "  You  may 
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declare  yourself  to  me  openly ;  for  though  I  per- 
ceive you  are  bent  on  trying  my  patience  this 
morning,  yet  I  know  who  you  are,  since  neither 
mask  nor  mantle  can  hide  you  from  my  eyes." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  voice 
which,  to  Reginald's  ear,  sounded  certainly 
very  like  the  voice  of  Agnes,  though  she  spoke 
in  rather  a  higher  key  than  was  usual  with  her, 
"  if  I  am  so  well  known,  as  you  say  I  am,  there 
needs  not  I  should  declare  myself.  Yet,  though 
I  know  you  to  be  a  good  marksman,  you  may, 
nevertheless,  sometimes  shoot  wide  the  mark, 
as  you  now  do,  may  be." 

"  1  think  not  that  I  do,  lady,"  said  Reginald  : 
"  a  beautiful  woman,  wise  and  virtuous,  is,  like 
the  sun,  not  easily  hidden ;  for,  as  he  gilds  the 
very  clouds  that  would  in  envy  hide  his  face, 
even  so  does  excellence  and  beauty  impart  a 
grace  to  those  very  things  that  would  shroud 
them.  But  come,  let  us  leave  this  idle  play  of 
words;  one  kind,  frank  expression  is  worth  a 
thousand  even  just  compliments.  Let  me  but 
be  assured  you  are  the  lady  I  take  you  to  be, 
and '' 
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"  Indeed,"  said  the  lady  in  the  mask,  laugh- 
ing, for  she  seemed  bent  on  badinage,  "  I  will 
not  allow  your  compliments  to  be  just;  nor 
will  I  believe  that  you  think  me  fair,  since  you 
have  not  seen  my  face :  though,  had  you  done 
so,  perhaps  you  would  pronounce  it  indiiferent 
well,  not  the  worst  as  times  go,  when  so  many 
spoil  their  beauty  with  weeping  for  the  wars." 

"  The  wars  are  bad  enough  in  themselves," 
said  Reginald,  "  but  they  would  be  a  curse, 
indeed,  if  they  destroyed  beauty.  There  is  but 
one  thing  which  excels  it,  the  beauty  of  the 
mind,  where  sincerity  shines  as  a  perpetual 
light :  to  play  with  the  feelings  of  another,  as 
you  seem  disposed  to  play  with  mine  this  morn- 
ing, can  make  no  part  of  such  a  grace.  Leave, 
then,  I  beseech  you,  these  follies,  which  I  fear 
you  have  learnt  from  your  friend,  and  act  and 
speak  for  yourself;  for  I  have  something  of 
most  painful  import  to  communicate.  You  know 
I  love  you,  and  I  would  now  tell  you " 

"  Hush,  hush,  no  secret,"  cried  the  masked 
lady,  "  else  may  you  repent  when  you  find  out 
your  error.     And  take  my  advice,  never  pro- 
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fecdoDs :  but;  if  job  once  via  ms,  mtd  we  &o 
but  jest  with  jon,  dien  are  jpoa  loidsof  oe- 
flfioii,  indeed,  in  jonr  anger;  and 
is  held  no  befterllian  JeaebcTs  vidi 
&ce;  whilst  oor  (hU  is  fikediat  of  IVfibfa's 
die  btaiaytJ  a  -RaiHwt,  1^^,  ihae's 
waj  to  please  yon;  for  if  we  aie  nt^EgoJit 
oor  attire,  jon  call  it  nii9eend|y  :  bntif  we 
t  carefid,  and  go  iHirntilj  liJM—d^  ihnm^h 
r  oiesB  oe  ioiimi;  am  tar  as  nnBaneo. 
Id  the  fi^hf^  we  are  dben  ]no- 
too  stnfied,  loo  careU  abonti^ 
so  that  we  cannat  bind  np  a  stn^ed  lingjkt  ai 
its  pbcip,  bat  it  b  r>lL^  a  cml  cmiond^  set  io 
catch  men's  eycsg  as  fowlers  do  poor  birds.  I 
know  joor  fobe  sex  wcil,  and  w31  Irast 
joo;  for  when  yon  prafee^  I  am. 
IS  a  Jew,  and  a 
nun,  when  a  rajyaEst 
■7  goods  and  pnise." 

«Thnt  canot  be,*»d  Bcginall;  «  b«l  I 
rnnst  not  be  angiy  with  jnn.    I  see  yon  are 
far  wry^  span,  Ais  daj,  to  pfa^ 
feeb^;   and  tralj,  Aos^  I 
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such  a  spirit  ill-timed,  yet  you  try  my  temper 
with  so  much  pleasantry,  I  cannot  but  admire 
you,  for  your  very  faults  are  graces." 

"  And  you  would  quickly  consider  my  graces, 
as  you  call  them,  my  faults,"  said  the  masked 
lady;  "  for  when  but  now  I  was  silent  —  which 
most  men  hold  to  be  a  virtue  in  woman — you 
deemed  me  sullen,  and  now  when  I  talk  to  you, 
you  are  not  satisfied,  and  think  it  idle  babble. 
Should  I  go  abroad  often  you  would  say  it 
was  idleness ;  and  if  I  staid  at  home  it  would 
be  to  vex  the  house  ;  whilst  I  verily  believe 
you  would  follow  my  thoughts  into  their  sanc- 
tuary, and  there  construe  all  you  read  in  my 
mind  uncharitably ;  whilst  I  could  not  look  at 
a  court  lady  from  Whitehall,  nor  at  a  gentle- 
man from  the  country,  but  it  would  be  to  ape 
the  manners  of  the  one,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
other  for  his  clownish,  carnation,  jersey  stock- 
ings, or  at  his  pockets  in  his  sleeves,  or  some 
such  fashion  about  him,  as  old  as  the  flood, 
and  still  to  be  seen  in  his  grandsire's  picture 
that  hangs  in  the  old  hall.  There  is  nothing  I 
could  do  or  say,  but  you  would  find  out  a  caus^ 
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for  it,  and  that  not  the  most  gracious.  I  know 
you,  and  all  of  you  —  you  flatter  us  whilst  you 
woo  us,  grow  cold  to  us  when  you  win  us,  and 
become  tyrants  when  you  wed  us ;  and  then  for 
jealousy " 

"  Nay,  this  is  carrying  jesting  too  far,"  said 
Reginald :  "  I  beseech  you  to  be  serious ;  I 
came  to  speak  with  you  on  things  of  moment, 
and  not  to  trifle  thus  about  follies.  I  am  not 
here  that  we  should  lose  an  opportunity  so 
precious  in  idle  words.  I  know  not  what  to 
think  of  your  manner  towards  me  ;  for  in  the 
midst  of  this  playful  mood  there  is  something 
of  severity  in  your  speech  more  than  jesting,  or 
as  if  you  had  practised  this  play  of  words  like 
the  idlers  of  a  court,  who  study  to  speak  with 
point." 

"  My  words  are  the  more  fit  for  court  then," 
said  the  masked  lady,  "  like  a  new  shaped 
beard."* 

"  You  would  be  a  wit,  lady,"  said  Reginald. 

"  I  hope,  not,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  else  would 

*  Pointed  beards  were  worn  at  court  at  the  date  of  our 
tale. 
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there  be  danger  I  might  become  a  fool,  if  the 
old  times  return,  and  the  old  fashion  of  motley 
comes  in  again  with  them." 

"  I  cannot  speak  a  sentence,"  exclaimed  El- 
ford  in  a  petulant  manner,  "  but  you  take 
me  up,  and  play  upon  me." 

"  Better  that  you  suffer  me  to  do  so  than 
others  to  play  against  you,"  said  the  lady. 
"Can  you  fence,  sir?" 

"  With  a  man  on  a  just  cause  of  quarrel  I 
might  do  so,"  replied  Elford. 

"  Think  you  not,  then,"  continued  the  masked 
lady,  "  that  a  fencer's  skill  may  be  ever  known 
}yy  his  play  ?  and  that  those  are  reckoned  most 
skilful  who  can  parry  an  attack,  be  it  made 
direct,  indirect,  in  advance,  under  a  feint,  or  by 
any  cunning  practice  of  foil,  eye,  or  hand? 
Now,  sir,"  she  added,  looking  round,  "  I  am 
that  skilful  fencer;  and  all  this  time  have  I 
been  parrying  an  attack  aimed  at  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  madam,"  said 
Elford. 

"  May  be  not,  sir,"  she  continued  in  a 
hurried  voice,  and  now  drew  her  horse  quite 
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close  up  to  his  :  "  I  will  explain  it  to  you.     I 
must  be  brief;   you  are  in  danger  —  you  are 
beset.     jMz/  presence   has   hitherto   been  your 
protection.     You  were  watched  from  the  revels, 
waylaid.      That  villain  Coleman  dogged  your 
steps.  Not  ten  minutes  since,  as  we  passed  yonder 
field,  I  saw  certain  officers  of  the  civil  law,  who 
are  leagued  with  that  fellow ;  but  for  my  presence 
he  would   have  given  the  alarm  to  them.     I 
talked,  laughed,  led  you  on  to  let  him  see  you 
journeyed  in  my  company,  and  as  my  friend, 
for  whom  I  feared  nothing.     They  dared  not 
touch  you  whilst  by  my  side ;  for  though  I  wear 
a  mask    they  know  me  well  enough,   by  the 
serving  varlet  who  follows  me.     Here  lies  the 
open  road.     Ride  on  for  your  life.     I  will  turn 
back  and  retrace  my  footsteps ;  and  if  I  meet 
them,  I  will  delay  their  purpose  in  the  name  of 
one  they  dare  not  disobey.     Be  wary,  you  know 
not  your  danger;    do    not   venture   thus    into 
public;  it  was  an   act   of  madness  your    thus 
coming  to  the  revels.     Tell  your  father  he  must 
quit  the  hut  for  ever  :  he  must  not  return  to  it. 
I  know  he  left  it  last  night  for  another  conceal- 
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ment  that  was  almost  as  hazardous.  Ride  for- 
ward; be  more  careful  in  future.  Now  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  :  but  remember  you  cannot 
always  have  me  at  hand  to  save  you ;  and  there 
are  those  from  whom  I  could  not  save  you." 

"  You  are  not  then  the  lady  for  whom  I 
took  you  ?  "  said  Elford  :  "  yet  the  height,  the 
air,  nay,  the  very  voice  is  similar;  though  your 
voice,  now  I  hear  it  in  these  hurried  moments, 
is  more  deep,  more  energetic,  more  commanding. 
Tell  me  who  you  are  :  trust  to  my  honour,  and 
let  me  know  my  protectress ;  for  such  I  doubt 
not  you  have  been  to  me  this  day." 

"  Know  nothing,  but  that  I  am  your  friend," 
she  replied ;  "  once  again,  I  warn  you  of  danger. 
Beware  of  that  hawk-eyed  Captain  Coleman. 
I  know  him  to  be  concerned  with  men  dangerous 
to  you.  Fly  this  country,  and  you  are  safe. 
Farewell,  may  Heaven  guard  you." 

So  saying,  the  masked  lady  struck  her  horse 
smartly  with  her  riding  rod,  and  turned  back 
into  the  very  road  where  Captain  Coleman  had 
lurked  behind  after  so  long  following  Elford ; 
and  the  spirited  animal,  setting  off  at  full  gallop, 
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soon  bore  her  out  of  sight.     Her  serving  boy 
attended  her  at  a  pace  as  rapid  as  her  own. 

Elford's  feelings  were  confused  and  agitated 
on  parting  from  her ;  and  though  he  rode  on  as 
she  bade  him,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  he 
felt  to  see  Agnes  before  he  returned  to  his 
lurking  place  at  Sir  William  Bastard's,  for  it 
was  at  the  house  of  that  gallant  royalist  he  had 
now  found  shelter.  There  he  still  hoped  to 
remain  till  all  things  should  be  in  readiness  for 
executing  the  long  meditated  plan  respecting  the 
liberation  of  the  King,  and  the  calling  up  all 
true  hearts  in  the  west  to  join  in  his  cause. 
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His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  ; 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth. 

This  jealousy  is  for  a  precious  creature  :  as  she  's  rare, 

Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person's  noble, 

Must  it  be  violent.  Shakspeare. 

We  must  now  for  awhile  leave  Reginald  Elford 
on  his  road,  whilst  we  advert  to  other  circum- 
stances destined  to  fall  out  on  the  very  day 
of  Tamerton  revel.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  Gertrude  Copplestone  had  made  Amias 
RadclifFe  promise  to  become  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  that  was  to  be  delivered,  with  secrecy, 
into  the  hands  of  Agnes;  so  as  to  insure 
its  certain  but  mysterious  conveyance  to  her 
father,  Sir  Hugh  Piper.  RadclifFe  (having 
previously  learnt  that  the  family  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  with  their  guests  and  friends,  had 
removed  for  a  few  days  to  the  hunting  seat 
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near  Tamerton,)  set  out  to  fulfil  Gertrude's 
errand;  intending  to  obtain  speech  with  Mis- 
tress Agnes,  by  means  of  a  female  servant, 
whose  ministry  the  many  lovers  of  Agnes  had 
before  now  propitiated,  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  sonnets,  posies,  and  valentines,  fre- 
quently sent  anonymously  to  this  beautiful 
"  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,"  according 
to  the  adulatory  style  of  making  love  then  so 
much  in  fashion. 

RadcliflPe  had  set  out  to  do  his  errand  in  bad 
spirits ;  and  having  secured  the  good  offices  of 
the  waiting  damsel  beforehand.  Mistress  Agnes 
did  promise,  through  her  interference,  to  see 
Amias  for  a  short  time,  if  he  called  at  a  certain 
hour  named  for  the  interview.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  as  RadclifFe  was  gliding  up  to  the 
house  with  considerable  caution,  Reginald  El- 
ford  (who  was  already  arrived,  and  had  tied  up 
his  horse  to  one  of  the  trees,)  espied  him,  as 
the  waiting  maid  opened  a  small  back  door, 
and  let  him  in,  evidently  with  anxiety  to  con- 
ceal his  visit,  for  she  looked  out,  and  cautiously 
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peeped  around  her,  with  all  that  watchfulness 
of  manner  persons  are  apt  to  display  when  doing 
what  they  fear  should  be  observed  by  another. 
At  present  we  say  nothing  more  of  Elford's  feel- 
ings, excepting  it  be  to  remark,  that,  stung  by 
jealousy,  he  became  almost  frantic  at  what  he 
saw ;  supported  as  his  suspicions  were  by  the 
previous  information  of  Dame  Gee.  Elford 
rashly  pronounced  Agnes  false  in  heart,  and 
determined  to  take  a  full  revenge  for  his  in- 
juries: he  now  stood  close,  in  order  to  watch 
RadclifFe's  retreat  from  the  house,  after  the 
interview  should  have  taken  place  between  that 
happy  rival  (for  so  he  considered  Amias)  and 
his  own  beloved  but  treacherous  mistress.  We 
follow  the  steps  of  RadclifFe. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  small,  low-roofed 
parlour,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  house,  where 
he  had  not  waited  long,  though  in  much  per- 
turbation and  anxiety,  when  Agnes  herself  ap- 
peared. She,  too,  looked  agitated;  and  asked, 
in  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  "  Wherefore,  after 
the  interview  she  had  granted  to  Master  Rad- 
clifFe at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  at  a  time  and  in  a 
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manner  so  full  of  peril  to  herself,  he  should 
again  seek  her?" 

**  For  a  double  purpose,  madam,"  said  Rad- 
clifFe :  "  have  you  so  soon  forgot  what  passed 
at  that  interview?  or  do  you  think  that  these 
adverse  times  can  so  far  change  my  feelings 
with  my  fortunes,  that  I  would  desert  you  be- 
cause I  am  myself  unfortunate?  No,  Agnes, 
mine  is  not  a  summer  friendship.  You  have 
forbid  me,  for  ever  forbid  me,  to  call  my  de- 
votion to  you  by  a  tenderer  name.  But  though 
I  can  have  no  hope  to  win  your  affection,  I  will 
so  act  as  to  command  even  your  esteem.  You 
shall  feel  I  can  be  generous ;  and  that  in  doing 
what  I  can  to  render  you  happy,  I  am  careless 
of  myself." 

"Alas!"  said  Agnes,  in  a  kind  and  con- 
ciliatory manner ;  "  I  have  dealt  frankly  with 
you.  Master  Amias,  I  have  never  deceived  you. 
All  I  could  give — unequal,  I  grant,  to  your 
merit,  or  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  must  ever 
owe  you  —  is  yours.  You  saved  me  from  a 
watery  grave ;  you  offered  me  your  affections ; 
but  I  had  none  to  give  in  return;  mine  were 
N  2 
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already  bestowed  upon  another.  The  service 
you  did  me,  the  noble  nature  of  your  mind, 
the  warmth  of  your  feelings,  all  demanded  that 
towards  you  I  should  act  with  unreserved  sin- 
cerity. You  know  I  did  so,  and  that  to  your 
honour  I  confided  all  the  truth ;  whilst,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  own  earnest  solicitations,  I 
gave  you  a  promise,  which  I  have  most  sacredly 
fulfilled,  that  I  would  reveal  to  no  one  the  suit 
you  made  to  me,  since  it  was  unsuccessful. 
There  scarcely  needed  such  a  promise,  since 
delicacy  towards  your  wounded  feelings  would 
have  for  ever  sealed  my  lips.  At  the  hazard 
of  your  own  life,  you  preserved  mine  from  a 
watery  grave ;  from  that  hour  I  have  esteemed, 
honoured,  nay,  loved  you  as  I  would  a  brother, 
a  benefactor.     Can  I  do  more?" 

Radcliffe  seemed  much  affected  by  the  feeling 
manner  in  which  she  addressed  him  :  she  thus 
concluded:  —  "  Have  I  not  ever  proved  myself 
grateful  ?  Have  I  not  granted  all  to  your  af- 
fection that  I  could  grant  with  truth  to  you 
and  honour  to  another?  Did  I  not  tell  you  I 
was  plighted  to  that  other  ?    To  give  you  full 
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satisfaction,  I  acceded  to  your  wish,  I  met  you 
on  the  terrace  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  at  a  time 
when  those  with  whom  you  sojourned  had 
formed  the  strongest  prejudice  against  you  on 
account  of  your  political  opinions.  Think  how 
great  was  the  risk  I  encountered  in  granting 
that  interview !  How  liable  to  mistake  and 
misconstruction  had  it  been  known  !  But  I 
acted  from  motives  of  gratitude :  I  held  myself 
bound  to  do  all  I  could  do  to  alleviate  your 
anxiety,  your  distress  of  mind." 

*'  I  sought  that  interview,"  said  RadclifFe, 
"  from  no  wrong  motive.  A  vague  report  had 
reached  me,  whilst  I  was  abroad,  that  Reginald 
Elford,  to  whom  you  had  acknowledged  your- 
self plighted,  had  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  I  knew  that  the  party  of  the  roy- 
alists was  defeated  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  that  my  own  party  had  prevailed.  Not 
knowing  into  what  circumstances  of  distress 
these  changes  might  have  plunged  your  father, 
and  consequently  yourself,  I  hastened  to  Eng- 
land. Perhaps,  too,  I  might  have  indulged  the 
hope  —  for  I  will  not  conceal  the  truth  from 
N  3 
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joa — xhMl  thedeuh  of  Regiinkl  Elfonl  l^ating 
joBrbaadfree,  dme  wodU  sofea  jt)ar  regrets, 
widsft  wmf  loBg  aad  demted  afiectioD.  with 
ymr  own  cAjl»  fcr  ne^  ing^  act  npoD  your 
SbbSk^s,  and — bal  I  wiD  not  speakof  the  past 
—  I  OBK  to  Eogfand.  Yoa  granted  me  die 
■ii  I  III  ■  I  so  earaesdy  desired ;  and  from  joar 
JSfs  I  karat  dot  EUbid,  Bf  smom  ioe,  mj 
hqfij  rival,  Ihed,  aad  sdil  ihvd  loppj  though 
in  bonrij-  di^r  r  of  his  life,  since 
tfae  sane  to  kim  in  ^ih  and  in 


'^  And  coold  too.  Master  Anas,  have  es- 
se worthy  a  thoo^  had  1  dame  odier  ? 
Etfbnl  was  ndned,  lake  m\  own  &tber, 
in  a  &r  worse  condilMMy  vanderiDg  id 
— eo^d  I  have  deseiiBd  boa,  and  hare 
dK  esteeaa  cf  anj  good  man's  heart  ? 
I  aaa  sse  job  ooomeBd  me  in  toots  :  for  voors 
is  most  generaes.  I  shall  never  Ibrget  that 
■iglt  npoo  die  hemcej  when  I  conlessed  to 
]Nm  how  aBhafipj  I  was  on  his  acco«mt,  learii^ 
he  might  be  betrayed,  yoo  so  ooblj  rowed,  ior 
mr  saice^  dmt  thoi^  EUbrd  had  been  your 
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enemy  you  would  watch  over  his  safety,  and 
do  your  utmost  to  shield  him  from  danger.  It 
was  a  generous,  a  noble  act,  —  worthy  Amias 
RadchfFe." 

"  And  I  am  here  to  fulfil  my  promise,"  said 
RadclifFe.  "  Reginald  Elford  is  in  danger ;  I 
have  learnt  it  from  one — though  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say  from  whom  —  whose  soul  is  the 
soul  of  honour ;  whose  words  are  truth,  and  in 
whom  the  most  entire  trust  may  be  placed, 
Reginald  must  walk  warily,  or  he  will  be  taken 
and  betrayed  as  well  as  his  father.  Here,  too, 
Agnes,  is  a  letter  addressed  to  your  omi  father. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  yet  they  may  be 
trusted,  since  they  come  from  the  same  worthy 
hand.  Take  the  letter;  and  as  you  value  Sir 
Hugh  Piper's  life,  so  was  I  solemnly  charged 
to  tell  you,  say  not  by  whose  means  it  came 
hither,  but  place  it  in  your  father's  chamber, 
with  his  other  letters,  as  they  may  arrive,  so 
that  he  will  be  certain  to  find  this  of  their 
number.  I  have  fulfilled  my  charge  ;  and  now, 
Agnes,  I  have  but  to  ask  you  sometimes  to 
think  of  me  with  kindness,  with  pity,  and  re- 
N   4? 
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member,  though  you  will  find  not  one  only,  but 
many  who  love  you,  that  Amias  Radcliffe  was, 
perhaps,  alone  the  friend,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sorrows,  his  disappointment,  endeavoured 
to  forget  his  own  misery  in  the  hope  to  render 
you  happy.  Farewell ;  may  Heaven  watch  over 
and  bless  you." 

So  saying  he  pressed  her  hand  fervently  to 
his  lips:  his  tears  dropped  on  it;  and  casting  upon 
her  a  look  in  which  all  the  sorrow  and  affections 
of  his  soul  seemed  concentrated,  he  rushed  from 
the  room,  fearful  longer  to  trust  his  resolution 
in  her  presence,  and  hastily  quitted  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  Reginald  Elford,  who 
(already  strongly  prejudiced  against  Radcliffe 
in  politics,  in  war,  and  in  love)  had  so 
grievously  misconstrued  the  object  of  this  visit, 
was  now  awaiting  the  unfortunate  youth's  re- 
turn, with  all  the  bitterness  of  spirit  inspired 
by  doubt,  anger,  and  jealousy.  He  had  re- 
solved, the  moment  Radcliffe  appeared,  to  insist 
upon  what  he  deemed  an  honourable  resent- 
ment of  his  own  wrongs.  Elford  saw  Amias 
leave  the  house,  and  suffered   him  to  advance, 
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till  he  turned  into  a  sequestered  walk  that  led 
through  a  thick  plantation  of  trees.  Reginald 
rushed  forward,  turned  to  confront  his  rival, 
and  in  an  instant  unsheathing  his  sword,  ex- 
claimed, with  fury  in  his  looks  and  expressions, 
"  Draw,  sir,  draw ;  you  shall  not  pass  on.  I 
will  have  satisfaction ;  draw  and  defend  your- 
self; for  as  there  is  honour  in  man,  or  truth  in 
heaven,  you  or  I  must  fall  on  this  spot" 

RadclifFe's  astonishment  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived :  it  was  true  Elford  and  himself  had 
been  before  now  opposed  to  each  other,  but 
then  it  was  in  a  public  quarrel  brought  on  by 
the  civil  wars  of  the  period,  when  not  only 
friends,  but  sometimes  even  relatives,  met  in 
battle  or  in  fatal  affrays.  He  had  no  private 
cause  of  quarrel  with  Elford  that  he  knew  of, 
since  Agnes  had  never  encouraged,  never  re- 
ceived his  own  addresses :  he  had  been  no  more 
to  her  than  any  other  gentleman  who  professed 
himself  her  friend.  He  did  not,  therefore,  at 
the  moment,  suppose  jealousy  could  be  the 
motive  for  a  conduct  as  rash  as  it  was  unwar- 
ranted ;  and  fearing  some  strange  misconception 
N  5 
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he  mildly  said,  "  I  am  no  stranger  to  you,  Re- 
ginald Elford ;  nor  to  the  bitterness  of  resent- 
ment with  which  you  have  pursued  me,  ever 
since  the  storming  of  Ford  House,  when  I 
chose  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  parliament, 
as  you  did  that  of  the  King  ;  but  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  done  you  any  private  wrong,  nor 
public  one  either,  that  should  render  it  necessary 
I  am  to  spill  your  blood,  and  risk  my  own  life,  at 
the  suggestions  of  your  strange  fancies.  I  shall 
not  fight  with  you ;  and,  perhaps,  I  may  spare 
you  also,  in  consideration  of  a  cause — of  another 
person,  whose  life  is  worth  a  thousand  such  as 
yours  and  mine.     Let  me  pass,  sir.** 

"  You  shall  not  pass,  by  Heaven  you  shall 
not:  this  is  mere  mockery,  this  affected  forbear- 
ance ;  or,  may  be,  I  give  it  too  mild  a  term  :  you 
may  not  choose,  belike,  to  risk  that  life  which 
promises  you  so  much  pleasure  as  the  reward 
of  falsehood?"  and  he  added,  as  he  swore  a 
deep  and  passionate  oath,  "  Draw,  or  you  die  ! " 

RadclifFe  did  draw  his  rapier,  as  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  do  so  in  his  own  defence ;  but  still 
attempting  to  act  calmly,  he  continued,  in  a  mild 
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tone  of  expostulation,  "  You  may  dearly  repent 
this  madness :  I  beseech  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
to  forbear  this  quarrel.  If  our  debate  is  political, 
we  may  find  a  better  opportunity  than  the  pre- 
sent to  risk  our  lives  for  a  public  cause,  and  for 
the  public  good:  here  we  can  do  none.  My 
party  is  triumphant  now,  and  it  is  not  the  loss 
of  my  life  that  can  shake  its  security ;  and  if 
you  so  much  love  your  king,  live  for  him,  and 
do  not  brawl,  for  the  sake  of  his  honour,  with 
every  man  who  may  chance  to  think  Charles 
Stuart,  with  all  his  virtues  —  and  I  grant  he  has 
many — an  arbitrary  ruler  and  a  tyrant." 

"  My  quarrel  with  you,  sir,  at  this  moment, 
is  not  political,"  said  Elford ;  "  though,  did  I 
need  push  it  on  that  score,  I  could  find  an 
ample  apology  in  the  strong  resentment  I  feel 
for  the  death  of  Sir  Shilton  Calmady,  who  was 
murdered  by  your  hand." 

"  Murdered  ! "  exclaimed  Radcliffe ;  "  that  is 
a  word  I  bear  from  no  man,  far  less  from  an 
enemy,  in  reference  to  any  act  of  mine.  Sir 
Shilton  Calmady  was,  unfortunately,  killed  by 
me ;  but  we  fought  openly,  man  to  man :  my 
N  6 
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own  life  was  in  as  much  danger  as  his.  He  or 
I  must  have  fallen :  fortune  gave  me  the  victory 
and  him  a  grave.  Such  an  act,  unhappy  though 
it  may  be,  merits  not  the  name  of  murder.  But 
even  this  insult,  this  false  and  bitter  calumny,  I 
will  bear  in  patience  from  you.  Let  me  pass 
on;  and  remember,  that  if  I  do  bear  it  in 
patience,  it  is  not  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  that 
of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  tender-hearted 
Agnes." 

Hearing  Agnes  thus  spoken  of  by  the  man 
Elford  believed  to  be  the  rival  who  had  so  dis- 
honourably supplanted  him  in  her  affections, 
added  fuel  to  fire ;  anger  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
he  trembled  with  passion,  and  could  scarcely 
pour  out  the  torrent  of  his  indignation  in  ar- 
ticulate words,  as  he  said,  "  This  last  insult  is 
beyond  all  bearing:  not  contented  with  vilely 
betraying  me,  and  seducing  her  love,  you  now, 
to  my  very  face,  dare  applaud  her  who  has 
done  me  such  wrong,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  as 
if  I  would  accept  her  pity,  after  being  robbed  of 
her  affections.  She  is  false,  and  you  are  coward, 
as  well  as  villain,  if  you  refuse  to  answer  it." 
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"  That  is  a  character  I  will  never  bear,"  said 
RadclifFe,  who  now  fired  in  his  turn :  "  if  I  fall, 
those  live  who  will  do  justice  to  my  memory. 
But  if  you  fall,  thank  your  own  rashness,  and 
call  on  God  to  pardon  you ;  for  in  this  action 
you  will  be  guilty  of  your  own  death.  Now,  sir, 
I  am  prepared." 

Several  passes  ensued:  RadclifFe,  though 
brave,  was  not  so  able  at  fence  as  his  adversary, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  soon  have  found 
his  disadvantage,  had  not  the  intemperance  of 
Elford's  passions  in  some  measure  bafHed  his 
own  skill.  A  cool  adversary  is  generally  a  sure 
one ;  but  he  was  neither  in  the  present  instance. 
Enraged  to  find  RadclifFe,  whom  he  had  ever 
held  a  contemptible  swordsman,  still  kept  his 
ground,  and  parried  his  thrusts,  he  rushed 
forward  with  the  intent  to  close  with  him,  and 
by  main  strength  to  bear  down  his  opponent  to 
the  earth ;  in  doing  this,  RadclifFe  was  soon  dis- 
armed, and  received  a  slight  wound  from  Elford's 
weapon. 

At  this  moment  the  battle  was  interrupted; 
for  the  waiting-maid,  who  had  covertly  facilitated 
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the  retreat  of  RadclifFe  after  his  interview  with 
her  mistress,  hearing  high  words  in  the  plant- 
ation, feared  she  knew  not  what,  and,  running 
back  to  the  house  with  all  speed,  gave  the  alarm 
to  Agnes  and  Robina,  and  all  set  off  together 
towards  the  scene  of  action.  Three  women  to 
two  men  was  more  than  odds  enough  to  end  a 
quarrel.  Agnes  guessed  in  a  moment  that  some 
misapprehension  respecting  her  late  interview 
with  RadcUfFe  might  have  given  rise  to  the  duel ; 
and,  wishing  to  calm  Elford's  mind,  she  whis- 
pered Robina,  "  for  Heaven's  sake  to  get  Amias 
back  to  the  house,  and  leave  her  to  calm  the 
fury  of  young  Elford."  Women  are  quick  at 
understanding  hints  where  rivalry  may  be  in 
question.  Robina  saw  it  all ;  and  with  the  utmost 
readiness  now  insisted  that  Master  RadclifFe 
should  go  with  her  to  let  the  housekeeper  tie 
up  his  arm,  which  bled  fast  from  the  wound. 
Willing,  perhaps,  not  to  add  to  the  distress  of 
Agnes,  whose  extreme  agitation  and  pale  cheeks 
told  her  state  of  mind,  he  consented,  and  left 
her  with  Elford,  as  Robina  and  the  damsel  in 
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waiting  conducted  him  off  the  ground  to  receive 
charitable  assistance  at  the  house. 

A  few  passionate  expressions,  dropped  by 
Elford,  declared  to  her  at  once  the  cause  of  his 
apger ;  and  though  from  the  promise  she  had 
given  not  to  reveal  having  received  the  letter 
for  her  father  she  could  not  be  entirely  explicit 
respecting  the  motive  that  had  led  Amias  to 
seek  the  present  interview,  (and  she  had,  also, 
promised  to  bury,  if  possible,  within  her  own 
bosom  the  secret  of  his  hopeless  passion  for 
herself,)  yet,  nevertheless,  when  pressed  home 
on  the  subject  by  the  jealousy  of  Elford,  she 
could  not  positively  deny  that  he  had  once  re- 
garded her  with  some  affection.  However,  she 
so  earnestly,  so  sincerely,  and  so  solemnly  as- 
sured him,  that  her  faith  and  her  affections  were 
true  to  him  as  ever,  that  he  became  in  some 
measure  satisfied  and  re-assured;  though  no- 
thing would  persuade  him  Radcliffe  could  be  so 
heroically  generous  as  to  prefer  the  happiness 
of  the  woman  he  loved  to  his  own.  This  was 
certainly  great  injustice  in  Elford :  but  though 
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he  was  a  noble-minded  young  man,  yet  was  he 
a  human  being ;  and  as  his  feelings  were  strong 
and  unbridled,  even  so  were  his  faults.  He  was 
of  an  ardent,  but,  unfortunately,  of  a  jealous 
temper,  and  not  altogether  devoid  of  the  vice  of 
suspicion.  Nothing  could  prevail  with  him  to 
think  of  Amias  as  he  deserved. 

Agnes  accounted  for  both  the  interviews  she 
had  held  with  him,  by  saying  that  she  was  bound 
in  honour  to  do  all  she  could  to  oblige  him,  and 
to  show  him  the  utmost  confidence,  even  sisterly 
affection,  as  he  had  once  saved  her  from  death. 
Still  Elford  was  not  wholly  satisfied  ;  because, 
from  the  promise  she  had  given  not  to  reveal 
certain  particulars,  she  could  only  in  part  ex- 
plain her  conduct.  A  doubt,  a  painful  mystery, 
something,  that  unexplained  somethings  so  chil- 
ling to  confidence,  remained  behind;  and  the 
hidden  fire  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  still  preyed 
upon  his  heart,  and  made  him  miserable,  even 
at  the  very  moment  Agnes  was  labouring  to 
make  him  happy. 

Yet  he  was  not  so  wholly  insensible  to  her 
endeavours  as  entirely  to  overlook  them.     He 
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did  not  think  her,  as  he  had  before  done,  false  to 
him  altogether,  but  he  thought  her  weak,  and 
frail,  and  mysterious  ;  and  judging  her  character 
more  by  late  than  former  actions,  he  feared  for 
the  future.  He  feared  she  might  be  led  to  re- 
nounce him,  when  the  dreaded  hour  of  Rad- 
clifFe's  coming  of  age  should  arrive,  and  give 
him  the  means  of  seeking  her :  he  would  be  a 
match  far  more  advantageous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  than  the  beggared  royalist,  Elford,  could 
ever  hope  to  be ;  and  he  knew  not  how  soon 
his  father's  danger  and  his  own,  might  oblige 
both  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

Reginald  openly  told  Agnes  his  thoughts  of 
these  things,  and  conjured  her,  for  the  sake  of 
his  peace,  if  she  really  wished  to  make  him 
happy,  to  give  up  all  intercourse,  even  that  of 
friendship,  with  his  dreaded  and  artful  rival, 
for  so  he  persisted  in  calling  RadclifFe. 

"  For  my  sake,  Agnes,  for  your  own,"  he 
said,  "  and  even  for  his,  I  would  conjure  you 
to  avoid  him ;  you  do  not  know  what  are  my 
feelings  where  you  are  concerned.  It  may  be 
a  weakness,   it  may  be  a  fault ;  nay,  a  sin  :  but, 
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whatever  it  is,  I  cannot  help  it:  whilst  I  am 
thus  an  outcast,  beggared  and  miserable,  I 
shall  never  think  you  are  securely  mine  so  long 
as  I  see  Amias  Radcliffe  in  pursuit  of  you. 
Fear,  then,  to  exasperate  passions  thus  head- 
strong ;  nothing  but  the  certainty  you  will  never 
see  him  more  can  subdue  them.  I  love  you, 
perhaps,  too  well.  Strong  as  my  aflfections,  even 
so  is  my  jealousy  of  losing  you.  Fear,  then, 
to  rouse  so  fierce  a  flame,  and  to  fan  it  into  a 
fire  that  may  destroy  one  or  both  of  us." 

"  But  there  is  no  cause  for  jealousy,"  said 
Agnes  ;  "  there  is  no  reason " 

*•'  Do  not  talk  of  reason  to  feelings  that  have 
been  harassed  and  irritated  like  mine,"  said 
Elford.  "  As  well  might  you  talk  of  reason  to 
my  poor  father,  when  he  reproaches  himself,  in 
the  agony  of  his  mind,  with  having  been  the  in- 
voluntary instrument  of  my  dear  mother's  death. 
Perhaps  jealousy  may  be  in  my  nature ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  a  temptation  of  the  fiend  him- 
self to  lead  me  on  to  ruin.  Whatever  it  is,  I 
am,  I  confess,  a  slave  to  its  dictates ;  and  you, 
Agnes,  do  not  go  the  way  to  cure  me  of  them, 
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else  would  you  at  once  tell  me  all  the  truth, 
and  not  speak  thus  darkly,  when  a  word  would 
satisfy  me,  so  it  were  but  spoken  openly  and 
without  mystery.  You  know  not  the  thoughts 
of  jealousy,  when  they  fasten  themselves  upon 
my  mind ;  my  blood  boils  in  my  veins ;  ima- 
gination, like  the  furies,  pursues  me,  with 
doubts,  suspicions,  fears ;  each  painted  in  some 
dreadful  form,  till  vengeance  rises  within  my 
soul,  and  leading  them  on,  like  an  armed  host 
before  me,  points  to  Radcliffe  as  the  victim  fitted 
for  the  sacrifice  due  to  my  honour  and  my  ill- 
requited  love." 

"  These  words  are  dreadful,"  said  Agnes. 
"  Think,  did  you  speak  them  to  any  ear  but 
mine,  how  much  your  purpose  might  be  mis- 
taken ;  how  much  your  character  would  suffer, 
in  thus  setting  forth  its  worst  feelings  in  colours 
so  dark  and  terrible.  Oh,  Elford,  did  but 
my  father  hear  you,  he  might  think  you  to  be 
capable  of  shedding  human  blood  at  the  fierce 
instigations  of  a  cruel  and  unreasonable  pas- 
sion." 

"  And   such,   I  fear,  might   be   the    conse- 
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quence,"  said  Elford ;  "  his  life  or  mine  might 
become  the  forfeit.  To  avoid  so  fearful  an 
alternative,  I  now  show  you  the  worst  part  of 
myself  without  disguise.  Avoid,  then,  the  cause 
that  would  provoke  it.  I  am  an  Elford.  Strong 
passions,  deep  feelings,  and,  if  the  world  speaks 
truth,  some  touch  even  of  madness  itself,  in 
moments  of  passion,  forms  the  character,  you 
will  say  the  vice,  of  our  race.  Yet,  Agnes,  we 
are  not,  I  trust,  compounded  of  what  is  wrong, 
without  some  redeeming  qualities.  Our  affec- 
tions are  deemed  constant,  even  as  they  are 
strong.  Our  devotion  in  a  good  cause  has  kept 
on  an  undeviating  course,  though  assailed  on  all 
sides  in  these  stormy  times,  when  all  but  our 
true  hearts  have  gone  to  ruin.  You  knew  my 
temper.  You  accepted  and  returned  my  love ; 
with  all  its  frailties  you  accepted  it.  Cherish, 
then,  what  you  find  in  me  good  and  worthy,  and 
forbear  to  awaken  the  destroyer — jealous  pas- 
sion ;  it  will  slumber  unless  you  disturb  its 
repose.     Adieu  !  be  happy,  but  beware." 

"  I   cannot  bear   to  leave   you   thus,"    said 
Agnes ;  "  Amias  Radcliife,  (I  will  speak  it,  for 
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in  doing  so  I  speak  but  truth,) — Amias  is  noble- 
minded  ;  perhaps,  Elford,  more  just  than  you 
are.  Do  not,  therefore,  because  you  find,  for  I 
cannot  deny  it,  that  he  had  once  some  regard 
for  me,  think  him,  on  that  account,  capable  of 
dishonour,  or  me  of  falsehood.  Respect  his 
character,  though  you  differ  from  him  in 
opinion  ;  and  do  not  risk  your  own  life,  or  seek 
his,  on  a  cause  of  quarrel  so  wholly  weak  and 
groundless." 

"  I  will  not  willingly  do  so,  Heaven  knows," 
said  Elford  :  "  yet,  Agnes,  beware ;  for  should 
we  meet  again,  his  life  or  mine  may  be  the  for- 
feit.    Farewell ;  I  must  leave  you." 

Elford  and  Agnes  parted,  after  an  affectionate 
adieu.  She  returned,  greatly  shocked  to  see  a 
mind  possessed  of  so  many  fine  qualities  as  that 
of  Elford's  should,  nevertheless,  be  tinctured 
with  the  vices  of  passion ;  and  she  even  feared 
that  the  slight  aberration  of  reason,  so  marked 
in  almost  every  member  of  his  family,  in  him 
was  more  so  than  usual.  Greatly  distressed 
and  agitated,  she  returned  to  the  house,  and 
determined   to   open  her  heart,  as  far  as  she 
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could  do  so  with  honour,  to  her  friend  Robina, 
and  to  ask  her  advice. 

She  found  Radcliffe's  wound  had  been  dressed, 
and  after  thanking  the  ladies  for  their  care,  he 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  the  good 
housekeeper,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  surgeon 
on  the  present  occasion.  She  insisted  on  his 
taking  a  reviving  cordial,  and  that  he  should 
rest  himself  in  her  chamber  for  a  while.  At 
length,  fearing  his  absence  from  Warleigh 
would  alarm  Gertrude,  and  render  his  godfather 
suspicious,  Radcliffe  prepared  to  return  without 
delay.  Thus  for  the  present  ended  a  quarrel 
between  these  young  men,  the  extraordinary 
consequences  of  which  it  will  be  hereafter  our 
task  to  record  in  these  pages. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

'  T  is  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 

Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 

Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous : 

If  it  be  so,  (as  so  't  is  put  on  me. 

And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you 

You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly 

As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour  : 

What  is  between  you  ?  Give  me  up  the  truth.  — 

He  hath,  my  Lord,  of  late,  made  many  tenders 

Of  his  aflfection  to  me. 

Shaksfearb. 

Robin  A  Edgcumbe,  to  whom  Agnes  imparted  all 
her  troubles,  was,  though  a  lively,  gay,  and  even 
thoughtless  girl,  a  very  good  one.  When  any 
thing  of  serious  import  was  submitted  to  her 
consideration  she  could  be  both  an  honest  and 
a  prudent  counsellor.  Acting,  therefore,  on 
such  principles  in  the  present  instance,  she 
advised  her  friend  Agnes  (and  we  w  ish  all  young 
ladies  had  as  just  confidants  in  like  matters)  to 
trust  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  affair  to  her 
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worthy  father,  and  to  be  guided,  in  her  future 
conduct,  by  his  opinion.  Robina  said,  and 
truly,  that  Sir  Hugh  Piper  loved  Agnes  so  weU 
that  he  would  demand  no  sacrifice  from  her  but 
such  as  might  be  consistent  with  her  own 
happiness  and  honour.  In  this  she  counselled 
well ;  though  at  the  moment  it  was  not  quite, 
perhaps,  in  unison  with  the  plans,  or  even  the 
wishes,  of  her  friend.  But  Robina  was  sincere 
in  her  regard  and  in  her  professions  of  it ;  she 
was  not  like  the  parasite,  Gnatho,  so  well 
described  by  Terence,  who  made  his  friendship 
fit  all  the  humours  of  the  person  upon  whom 
he  bestowed  it.  She  was  neither  wavering:  nor 
pliant,  where  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong  became 
the  simple  question  in  debate;  and  impressing  on 
the  mind  of  Agnes  not  only  the  duty  she  owed 
to  her  father,  but  that  it  was  also  a  duty  of 
friendship  to  follow  honest  counsel,  as  well  as  to 
ask  it,  she  succeeded,  and  her  friend  promised 
to  observe  her  advice. 

Agnes  had,  on  the  same  day  she  received  it, 
placed  the  letter  for  her  father,  with  several 
others  that  had  arrived  in  the  regular  way,  upon 
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a  table  in  the  chamber  he  occupied  as  his  own 
at  the  hunting  seat  of  Sir  Piers.  The  next 
morning  she  was  closeted  with  him ;  and  told 
of  her  having,  on  the  previous  day,  seen  Master 
Amias  Radcliffe  (who  had  saved  her  life  whilst 
she  lived  at  Exeter  with  her  aged  relative),  and 
that  she  feared  the  interview,  in  which  there  was 
really  no  harm,  must  have  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Reginald  Elford ;  as,  on  Amias  leaving  the 
house,  Reginald  had  drawn  upon  and  wounded 
him ;  and  had  afterwards  assured  her,  that 
unless  she  forbore  all  acquaintance  with  the 
young  gentleman,  to  whom  she  was  so  much 
bound  in  gratitude,  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences would  inevitably  ensue. 

Sir  Hugh  Piper  heard  his  daughter's  con- 
fession as  all  fathers  ought  to  do  who  would 
encourage  and  preserve  the  confidence  of  their 
children  —  with  kindness  and  consideration. 
He  well  knew  that  the  young  mind  may,  like 
the  young  plant,  by  proper  management  and 
training,  be  led  into  whatever  direction  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  parent  would  wish  to  give  it; 
till   habit  should  make  it  become  so  firm  and 
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fixed,  that  it  was  not  without  violence  to  be 
turned  from  its  accustomed  position.  Acting 
on  this  wise  plan,  he  wished  his  authority  to  be 
held  in  respect,  rather  than  in  fear ;  and  that  his 
daughter,  considering  him  as  her  best  friend, 
should  not  hesitate  to  show  him  her  weaknesses 
and  her  faults ;  certain  that  the  one  would  be 
strengthened  with  wholesome  counsel,  and  the 
other  be  viewed  with  that  mildness  which  gives 
even  to  reproof  its  greatest  power.  Since 
though  in  reprimanding  his  daughter  (more  as 
a  friend  advising  than  as  a  father  commanding) 
he  was  humbling  himself,  yet  he  felt  that  in 
doing  so,  he  was  but  like  the  skilful  archer  who 
bends  his  bow,  in  order  to  give  the  arrow  he  is 
aiming  a  greater  strength  in  its  impetus. 

Real  affection  delights  in  kind  acts  and 
gentle  words ;  and  if  these  are  received  by  a 
good  mind,  like  seed  on  a  good  soil,  though 
some  faults  as  weeds  may  encumber  it,  yet  the 
harvest  will  be  plentiful  at  last.  What  affection 
can  be  stronger  than  that  of  a  parent's  ?  How 
much  better,  therefore,  was  it  that  the  heart  of 
Agnes  should   be   touched  by   a  sense  of  the 
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gratitude  she  owed  to  such  an  indulgent  fatlier, 
than  that  her  inclination  and  her  obedience 
should  be  set  at  variance  by  that  sense  of  fear 
which,  in  the  young  mind,  is  too  apt  to  give 
birth  to  falsehood,  mystery,  and  cunning.  "  Let 
a  parent,"  would  Sir  Hugh  say,  "  who  would 
gain  the  mastery  over  a  daughter's  mind,  even 
as  he  would  tame  a  young  bird,  ever  begin  by 
winning  her  confidence,  and  duty  will  follow  as 
easily  as  the  falcon  obeys  the  lure." 

Sir  Hugh  Piper  said  nothing  to  Agnes  of 
the  letter  he  had  received,  having  no  suspicion 
but  that  it  came  in  the  ordinary  course  with 
his  other  letters  ;  but  the  contents  of  that 
one  not  only  surprised  but  confounded  him. 
It  appeared  that  the  anonymous  writer  was 
well  acquainted  with  certain  schemes  then  in 
agitation  :  Sir  Hugh  had  his  full  share  in  these 
schemes,  and  he  was  now  warned  to  avoid  a 
snare  spread  for  him  at  a  certain  time  and 
place  —  the  writer  had  not  stated  by  'whcnn. 
Secrecy  was  enjoined,  or  no  further  warning 
would  be  given  if  necessity  required  it.  Won- 
dering at  the  circumstance,  the  knowledge  the 
o  2 
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letter  displayed  of  the  most  hidden  plans,  and, 
above  all,  at  the  warning  so  vaguely,  so  darkly 
hinted,  yet  evidently  from  so  kind  a  motive,  Sir 
Hugh  Piper  carefully  concealed  the  paper,  and 
resolved  to  observe  both  the  warning  and  the 
secrecy  enjoined  ;  leaving  the  rest  to  that  good 
Providence  which  was  on  all  occasions  the  only 
sure  safeguard  against  treachery  and  malice. 
Satisfied  with  this  resolution,  he  prepared  to 
take  leave  of  his  kind  host,  Sir  Piers  Edg- 
cumbe,  as  he  had  to  return  home  to  Plymouth, 
before  setting  out  for  the  house  of  a  friend 
near  Sheepstor,  where  the  affairs  he  had  so 
much  at  heart  demanded  his  presence  without 
delay. 

He  was  now  closeted  with  his  daughter  pre^ 
vious  to  leaving  her,  and  her  heart  was  greatly 
softened  by  the  indulgence  with  which  he  had 
received,  what  may  with  truth  be  called,  her 
confession.  Agnes  now  spoke  with  the  utmost 
duty  and  affection,  expressing  her  anxiety  to 
know  where  her  father  might  be  going. 

"  Do  not  enquire,  my  child,"  said  Sir  Hugh  ; 
^'  I  am  going  where  honour  calls  me,  as  well  as 
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duty.  That  being  the  case.  Agnes,  pray  God 
for  thy  father's  safety  and  good  success ;  since 
remember  that  our  prayers  are  nothing,  unless, 
as  the  Gospel  teaches,  our  deeds  go  with  them. 
And  remember,  girl,  thy  father  does  not  talk  of 
Scripture  example  as  the  rascally  puritans  do  : 
they  can  find  no  text  but  such  a  one  as  may 
sanction  the  spilling  of  blood,  or  the  pulling 
down  the  church  that  condemns  their  evil 
deeds.'  Now  I  say  our  prayers  are  nothing, 
unless,  like  the  honest  centurion,  we  fear  God 
enough  whilst  we  pray,  to  do  his  bidding  whilst 
we  act.  Cornelius  gave  alms  as  well  as  offered 
up  prayers ;  and,  I  will  warrant  me,  never  ran 
away  from  an  enemy,  but  kept  his  post,  and 
did  his  duty  as  a  good  soldier  in  his  calling. 
I  never  yet  could  find  in  Scripture  any  text, 
Agnes,  that  bade  me  rise  up  and  pull  down 
the  King  and  the  government,  as  the  godly 
have  done  in  their  generation.  But  I  must 
away :  I  have  a  word  for  thee,  child,  and  that 
for  thy  own  sake." 

"  And  for  yours,  too,  I  hope,  my  dear  fa- 
ther," said  Agnes ;  "  for  you  are  so  kind  to  me, 
o   3 
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even  to  my  faults,  that  if  I  did  not  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  obeying  you,  I  should  be  the  most  un- 
grateful child  in  the  world.  I  hope  I  am  not ; 
though  I  have  confessed  to  you  that  I  regarded 
Elford  dearly,  perhaps  too  dearly  for  my  own 
peace.  Yet  you  shall  guide  me  in  all  things ; 
and  by  your  authority  I  will  act.  My  dear 
father,  I  would  say  with  the  poet  Massinger,  — 

'•  '  That  love,  that  came  along  with  me,  was  taught 
To  leave  his  arrows  and  his  torch  behind, 
Quench'd  in  fear  to  give  offence  to  thee.'  " 

"  Ay,  there  you  go,"  said  Sir  Hugh ;  "  there 
you  are  off  again  upon  the  high  horse  of  your 
poets,  and  your  stage  play  writers.  Confound 
those  fellows,  say  I,  't  is  they  who  put  loves, 
and  torches,  and  arrows,  into  young  girls' 
heads,  like  yours,  Agnes.  Now  I  would  rather 
hear  thee  say  thou  wilt  be  a  good  girl  in  plain 
prose ;  but  I  don't  think,  Agnes,  good  girl  as 
you  really  are,  that  you  could  even  act  dutifully 
out  of  book.  Pridiee,  tell  me,  maiden,  hath 
ever  of  those  poets  of  thine  given  counsel  as  to 
what  may  belong  to  that  duty  a  daughter  owes 
to  a  father?" 
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"  Oh  yes,   sir,"   cried   Agnes ;    "  that  same 
Massinger  has  done  it. 


"  '  Here  's  virtue's  throne, 

Which  I  '11  embellish  v/ith  my  dearest  jewels 
Of  love  and  faith,  peace  and  affection  ! 
My  father  is  the  altar  of  my  sacrifice.'  " 

"  I  don't  like  'em,  Agnes,"  said  Sir  Hugh  ; 
*'  I  don't  Hke  a  father's  being  held  up  as  a 
thing  upon  which  children  are  to  offer  up 
sacrifices,  as  the  heathens  did  upon  their  altars 
of  old.  I  don't  like  the  word  sacrifice  at  all ; 
because,  when  applied  to  a  father,  it  is  always 
made  use  of  to  signify  doing  a  right  thing  that 
is  something  painful.  Now  I  would  have  my 
daughter  obey  me  for  her  own  pleasure ;  and 
that  more  especially  when  I  teach  her  what 
is  for  her  own  benefit.  Hast  any  lines,  girl,  at 
thy  tongue's  end,  that  will  teach  thee  the  spirit 
of  pride  and  right  feeling  that  a  woman  owes  to 
herself?  Methinks  if  thou  art  a  true  woman 
thou  shouldst  not  lack  such." 

''  I  don't  at  this  moment  remember  any  such," 
said  Agnes, 

"  Then  will  I  teach  you,"  said  Sir  Hugli, 
o  4? 
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"  though  it  be  in  honest  prose ;  for  prose,  Hke 
a  plain  man,  has  much  meaning  and  few  words; 
whilst  jingling  verse,  like  a  court  gallant,  hath 
too  often,  now-a-days,  flowery  words  enough, 
tiiough  there  be  not  always  sense  in  them ;  no 
matter,  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  rhyme.  Learn, 
then,  girl,  to  think  more  of  thyself,  and  less  of 
thy  lover,  and  not  to  be  studying  his  whims  at 
every  turn,  as  old  dames  do  their  monkeys,  lest 
they  do  mischief.  Be  thyself,  Agnes  :  act  ho- 
nestly, but  act  with  some  spirit;  and  fear  not  to 
ask  any  gentleman,  to  whom  civility  is  due,  how 
he  fares,  or  to  give  him  the  time  of  the  day,  in 
courtesy,  lest  thy  hot-headed  bachelor.  Master 
Reginald,  should  rise  up  in  the  yellow  stockings 
of  jealousy  upon  it.  I  say,  girl,  do  not  give  up 
thy  good  sense,  thy  free  spirit ;  and  thy  open- 
hearted  innocence,  for  any  mad  lover  of  them 
all." 

"  Yet  I  were  loth,  sir,"  said  Agnes,  "  to  be- 
come the  cause  of  strife ;  and  as  you  sometimes 
have  said  that  when  I  lived  away  from  you  at 
Exeter  there  was  a  too  general  admittance  of 
company,  a ** 
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"  Nay,  mistake  me  not,  ^gnes,"  replied  Sir 
Hugh ;  "  it  is  not  because  I  would  have  you 
entertain  fair  speech  with  every  worthy  gentle- 
man that  I  would,  therefore,  have  you  too  liberal 
in  words  or  favour.  Far  from  it.  Young- 
maids  should  be  like  young  blossoms,  modest  as 
well  as  lovely.  I  would  not  have  thee  make 
thy  company  too  free,  nor  hold  it  cheap  as  an 
ale  wife's,  open  at  all  hours,  and  to  all  comers. 
No,  Agnes,  a  retired  life,  housewifely  and  staid, 
is  that  which  best  becomes  a  woman.  Those 
who  are  often  seen  abroad,  and  stale  themselves 
by  being  ever  common  to  the  public  gaze,  lose 
that  respect  which  follows  a  modest  and  retired 
bearing.  Let  thy  own  good  thoughts  and  in- 
nocent employments  be  ever  thy  best  company. 
Keep  thy  eyes  from  folly,  and  let  them  be  more 
open  to  see  perfections  in  thy  virtuous  associates 
than  in  thyself;  so  shalt  thou  avoid  that  greatest 
stumbhng-block  of  youth,  too  much  opinion  of 
thyself:  it  is  unseemly,  Agnes,  in  man;  but  in 
woman  it  blots  her  fairness,  makes  envy  keep 
an  ever  open  eye  to  search  out  faults :  dost  thou 
mark  me?" 

o  5 
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"  I  do,  sir,  most  heedfully,"  she  replied. 

"  And  for  thy  ears,  Agnes,  make  them  deaf 
to  flattery :  not  that  I  would  have  thee  indiffer- 
ent to  wholesome  praise ;  since  that,  deserved, 
nourishes  in  youth  the  rising  promise  of  its  vir- 
tues, even  as  sweet  showers  nourish  the  young 
blossoms  upon  which  they  fall.  No,  Agnes, 
the  praise  which  is  honest  hath  God's  favour, 
and  thy  own  good  for  its  end :  but  flattery  is 
born  of  the  devil ;  for  it  is  one  of  those  baits  he 
hangs  on  the  tongue  of  deceit,  to  catch  the 
maiden's  mind  and  make  shipwreck  of  her  ho- 
nesty. If,  therefore,  men  tell  thee  thou  art  fair, 
ever  think  that  it  is  virtue  which  shall  keep  you 
so;  and  ihat^  even  when  the  golden  locks  of 
youth  change  to  the  grey  of  age.  I  must  hence : 
remember  my  counsel,  and  heaven  bless  thee, 
my  girl,  for  thou  art  good  and  innocent." 

"  But  whither  go  you,  sir  ?"  said  Agnes  ;  "  I 
shall  have  little  happiness  till  I  see  you  safe 
returned." 

"  Whither  I  go  is  not  the  question,"  replied 
Sir  Hugh:  "one  thing  more;  mark  me  — 
touching  this  Reginald  Elford,  you  know  my 
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reasons  for  thinking  the  troth  you  have  plighted 
to  him  ill  advised.  I  would  that  I  had  known 
all  before  you  pledged  your  word  to  him.  But 
you  were  then  under  the  care  of  your  grandam, 
and  she  was  more  to  blame  than  yourself;  she 
suffered  you  to  run  wild  at  Exeter :  I  would 
you  had  never  been  with  her.  She  knew  of  this 
young  fellow's  suit." 

"  She  sanctioned  it,  sir,"  replied  Agnes  ; 
"else,  indeed,  I  had  not  listened  to  it.  But  she 
said  that  you  had  never  seen  him,  to  judge  of 
his  qualities  yourself;  yet  his  general  character 
was  well  known  to  you,  for  every  one  respected 
it.  His  family  was  noble,  and  so  she  thought 
you  would  desire  the  match  as  earnestly  as  she 
did,  and " 

"  And  the  young  man  having  a  handsome 
face  a!:d  an  oily  tongue  to  plead  his  cause, 
and  thy  grandmother  seconding  it,  thou  didst 
hearken  to  him,  Agnes,  and  gave  him  thy  word 
frankly  to  be  his  wife.    Was  it  not  so,  Agnes  ?'* 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  fear,  I  think,  I  never  thought 
it  would  displease  you.     I " 

"  Nor  would  it,  but  for  thy  onm  sake,  child," 
o  6 
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said  Sir  Hugh.  "  But  my  objections  are  many. 
First,  Agnes,  you  must  learn,  that  though  not 
nobly  born,  I  am,  I  hope,  an  honest  man ;  and 
may  be  something  of  a  proud  one  in  an  honest 
way.  Know,  then,  I  would  not  match  my 
daughter,  my  pretty  blossom,  to  be  engrafted 
on  the  stock  of  a  prince,  did  he  disdain  her 
alliance,  or  held  her  cheap,  because,  forsooth, 
her  father  was  not  right  honourable  Sir  Hugh 
born  and  bred.  No,  Agnes,  old  Hugh  Piper, 
the  Plymouth  merchant,  who  ruined  himself  in 
support  of  his  king,  of  his  church,  of  his  coun- 
try, shall  never  stoop  to  a  private  meanness,  no 
more  than  he  would  to  a  public  one,  in  these 
truckUng,  trickstering  times.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Elford  is  now,  men  say,  more  ruined,  and  cer- 
tainly more  persecuted,  than  myself:  his  rank 
has  procured  for  him  that  distinction.  He  is, 
they  say,  half  crazed  too ;  from  my  soul  I  pity 
the  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes  that  have  be- 
fallen him.  But  I  must  not  forget  that  when 
Sir  Marmaduke  was  in  prosperity  he  disdained 
to  connect  his  son  with  my  daughter;  and  I 
then  resolved,  and  still  hold  my  purpose,  that  I 
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will  never  give  my  consent  till  he  is  sufficiently 
himselfi  should  better  times  return,  to  know  thy 
merit,  and  freely  to  bestow  his  sanction  upon 
the  match.  This  is  my  resolution  ;  and  for  the 
young  gentleman  himself " 

"  He  is  most  worthy,  sir,"  said  Agnes :  "  some 
faults  he  may  have,  but  who  is  without  faults? 
and  when  you  think  of  all  he  has  suffered  in 
these  times,  and  by  the  Roundheads,  you  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  he  should  mistrust  even 
the  best  of  them." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it  at  all,  my  child,"  said 
Sir  Hugh :  "  I  would  not  trust  a  Roundhead 
rascal,  though  he  were  my  own  brother;  and 
though  this  Master  Amias  RadclifFe,  who,  I 
have  heard,  can  swim  like  a  duck,  jumped  into 
the  Ex,  and  pulled  thee  out  (as  old  Orgar,  Sir 
Piers  Edge um he's  rough  water-dog,  would  have 
done  as  well  as  he) ;  and  though  thou  art  a 
grateful  girl  for  it,  and  I  am  thankful,  too,  now 
I  know  RadclifFe  was  the  man  who  did  this; 
yet  after  all,  Agnes,  he  fought  against  King 
Charles,  and  that  is  a  wickedness  which,  if 
thou  wert  free  to-morrow,  and  he  a  duke,  should 
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have  NO  from  my  lips,  even  wert  thou  as  much 
in  love  with  him  as  he  is  with  thee ;  or  as  much 
as  thy  poets  could  make  thee,  with  all  their 
verses  strung  together  in  one  string.  RadclifFe 
is  not  for  thee,  even  if " 

"  I  never  thought  of  him,  sir,"  said  Agnes ; 
*'  never  for  a  moment,  more  than  became  me 
in  gratitude  for  the  act  of  service  he  did  me, 
and  as  a  young  gentleman  who,  though  unhap- 
pily misled  in  his  public  opinions,  had  still  many 
private  virtues." 

"  I  like  not  such  private  virtues,"  said  Sir 
Hugh,  "  as  take  no  hold  on  a  man's  public 
conduct;  such,  at  the  best,  are  but  like  fruits, 
tempting  to  the  eye,  rotten  in  the  core.  No, 
Agnes,  give  me  a  man  who  deems  his  virtues, 
public  or  private,  due  to  his  king  and  his 
country;  and  one  who  thinks  rebel  opinions 
unlawful,  and  I  will  warrant  me  he  never  falls 
into  rebel  acts.  But  it  is  of  Reginald  Elford  I 
would  speak.  I  have  other  objections  to  him, 
not  yet  named.  It  is  whispered  that  the  Elford 
family  have,  for  many  generations,  been  liable 
to  a  litde  unsettlement  here  in  the  upper  story," 
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continued  Sir  Hugh,  touching  his  own  fore- 
head :  "  now  as  I,  Agnes,  am  no  poet,  nor 
poetaster,  I  value  sound  reason  and  plain  sense 
in  a  man  much  more  than  madness,  however 
poetical  it  may  sometimes  be  in  its  flights." 

"  But  Reginald,  sir,"  said  Agnes,  "  he  it  is 
to  be  hoped  has  never " 

"  Hear  me  out,  girl,"  cried  Sir  Hugh ;  "  you 
know  old  Will  Shakspeare  —  the  only  stage- 
player  whose  plays  I  could  ever  abide  — 
why  Shakspeare  puts  poet,  lover,  and  madman 
all  under  one  class;  in  which  your  favourite 
Reginald  probably  may  be  numbered,  seeing 
that  in  his  own  person  he  unites  the  several 
grades.  First  he  is,  I  have  heard  thee  say,  a 
poet." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Agnes ;  "  and  one  whose 
lyre  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  Cowley  or  of  Cur- 
shaw." 

"  I  care  not  for  his  lyre,  nor  his  fiddle  nei- 
ther," said  Sir  Hugh ;  "for  both  are  toys,  and 
no  more  to  be  prized  by  a  man  and  a  soldier 
than  a  penny  whistle.  If  you  talk  of  music, 
girl,  give  me  the  trumpet  and  the  drum  —  the 
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spirit-stirring  drum,  as  old  Shakspeare  calls  it  — 
that's  music  for  a  captain  of  horse;  and  so  I 
found  it  when  I  headed  my  own  troop  at  the 
battles  of  Landsdown  and  Stratton  heights. 
The  very  horses  capered  to  it,  and  the  Cavaliers 
rang  such  a  chorus  to  it,  as  they  shouted  Charge 
for  Kifig  Charles !  as  made  the  Roundheads 
sing  their  psalms  to  the  tune  of  Lacrymce^  and 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  indeed.  But  to 
thy  sweetheart,  girl.  He  is  poet,  thou  sayest: 
lover  thou  wilt  grant  him ;  and  madman,  I  fear, 
he  will  be  on  a  double  account,  and  so  he 
proves  to  be  no  bad  representative  of  Shak- 
speare's  three  characters  in  one." 

"  For  the  last,  sir,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  hope 
you  are  mistaken :  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  warm  passions,  I  grant,  but  rea- 
sonable." 

"  Thy  speech,  girl,  is  a  contradiction,"  said 
Sir  Hugh.  "  The  passionate  are  never  the 
reasonable.  In  him,  I  fear,  it  is  the  old  in- 
firmity of  his  race.  I  am  serious,  Agnes ;  I 
like  not  these  wild  starts  of  passion  and  of  jea- 
lousy in  young  Elford.     I  like  not  his  drawing 
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on  Master  RadclifFe,  for  no  other  cause  on 
earth  than  that  the  young  gentleman  held 
speech  with  thee.  Had  he  taken  him  up  at 
bilbo  for  the  honour  of  the  King,  and  the  good 
of  the  old  cause,  there  would  have  been  some 
sense,  some  reason  in  the  act.  But  for  a  word 
spoken  to  a  chittling  like  thee  !  't  is  showing  a 
temper  I  like  not,  and  a  degree  of  passionate 
jealousy  that  might  hereafter  lead  to  the  worst 
consequences." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  father,"  said  Agnes; 
"  and  do  think  kindly  of  Reginald.  I  grant  it 
was  wrong  in  him ;  but  only  remember  that  a 
temper  like  his,  high-spirited  and  fiery,  is  apt 
to  grow  irritable  under  the  persecution  of  these 
times.     Do  think  of  him  charitably." 

"  What !  when  he  is  ready  to  run  upon  un- 
reasonable quarrels  that  may  end  in  murder?" 
said  Sir  Hugh.  "  I  have  no  charity  for  any 
such  tempers ;  and  I  would  be  loth  to  commit 
the  happiness  of  my  child  to  the  keeping  of  a 
man  who  cannot  keep  his  own  passions  within 
compass  and  reason.  Remember  my  words, 
Agnes,  for  I  must  at  last  be  gone.     Act  ho- 
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riestly,  but  do  not  act  slavishly.  I  love  you  too 
well  to  break  your  heart,  or  to  see  you  give  up 
the  respect  you  owe  to  yourself  for  the  whims 
of  another." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  all  you  tell  me," 
said  Agnes. 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Sir  Hugh ;  "  and  mind, 
your  lover  shall  never  have  my  consent,  should 
times  mend  to  think  of  wooing,  till  his  father's 
pride  comes  down  to  feel  you  honour  his  son 
in  accepting  him,  and  are  not  alone  honoured 
by  him.  In  that  case,  I  don't  say  I  should 
refuse  my  consent.  But  till  those  piping  times 
of  peace  come,  Agnes,  I  would  have  you  rather 
shun  than  seek  young  Elford's  courtship;  though 
in  honour  and  affection  I  grant  it  would  be 
wrong  entirely  to  turn  him  off,  for  such  a  small 
matter  as  that  of  his  father's  beinjj  ruined.  T 
don't  say  it  is  a  small  misfortune  to  him;  but 
generosity  forbids  your  thinking  it  a  large  one, 
as  you  are  bound  to  the  son,  by  the  promise 
you  so  imprudently  made  to  him  in  his  days  of 
prosperity.      And   now,   one   command    more. 
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and  I  am  really  gone,  or  I  shall  talk  here  all 
day  long." 

"I  will  obey  you,  my  dear  father,"  said 
Agnes,  "  command  what  you  may;  for  you 
are  so  kind  to  me,  that  obedience  becomes  a 
pleasure." 

"  I  dare  say  it  does,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  when 
I  am  suffering  you  still  to  think  of  your  fa- 
vourite sweetheart.  But  what  I  would  say  now 
concerns  his  rival.  I  have  no  liking  for  Master 
RadclifFe,  because  he  was  a  rebel  at  Ford 
House ;  but  still  he  did  play  Orgar's  part,  and 
brought  thee  safe  out  of  the  water,  as  an  honest 
dog  ought  to  do :  be  he,  therefore.  Roundhead 
or  Cavalier,  for  that  service  truly  we  owe  him 
much.  Should  he,  then,  ever  see  thee,  or 
speak  to  thee  with  civility,  don't  run  away  and 
be  ill-mannered,  for  fear  Master  Elford  put  his 
finger  in  his  eye  upon  it,  or  cry  '  Draxd '  to 
RadclifFe  behind  the  next  duelling  hedge  in  the 
parish.  Your  thoughts  are  free  from  all  deceit : 
let  your  manners,  therefore,  be  frank,  courteous, 
and  open ;  and  fear  no  lover,  nor  madman  into 
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the  bargain,  as  long  as  your  old  father  lives  to 
protect  you.     Farewell." 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  father ;  may  Heaven 
bless  and  protect  you^  and  bring  you  safe  home 
again,  and  soon,  since  you  will  not  tell  me 
where  you  are  going." 

"  Farew^ell,  my  child ;  and  when  thou  goest 
home,  Agnes,  tell  thy  love  story  at  full  length 
to  thy  mother.  Dame  Sibella.  I  will  prepare 
her  to  hear  the  confession  kindly;  and  re- 
member, a  maid's  best  counsellor  in  these 
matters  is  a  good  and  prudent  mother;  and 
thine  is  both,  child,  to  thee;  so  farewell." 

Sir  Hugh  departed,  leaving  his  daughter 
extremely  anxious  as  to  the  object  of  his  secret 
journey  from  home,  and  not  a  little  pained  to 
learn  the  opinions  her  father  had  so  freely  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  pride  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Elford,  the  madness  of  his  family,  and  the 
passions  of  his  son.  Her  own  good  sense  told 
her,  that  all  her  father  had  said  on  these 
several  points  was  but  too  well  founded  in 
truth  ;  and  the  conviction  that  it  was  so  now 
cost  her  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  tear. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  churchyard,  yet  I  will  adventure. 

Shakspeare. 

The  busy  events  we  have  now  to  relate  will 
take  us  once  again  to  Tamerton  church  and 
the  cottage  of  the  Widow  Raleigh  ;  though  at 
an  hour  and  during  a  scene  very  different  from 
that  we  have  so  lately  described  in  the  riotous 
transactions  of  Revel  Sunday.  Ere  we  enter 
on  our  subject,  we  must  inform  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  more 
private  events  and  sufferings  of  the  times  of 
which  we  write,  that  though  they  may  find 
some  things  in  these  pages  not  only  to  surprise, 
but  even  to  startle,  their  belief,  such  were  by 
no  means  uncommon  during  the  great  Rebellion. 
A  time  of  persecution  is  ever  one  of  trial ; 
and  many  who,  in  hours  of  peace,  show  no 
particular    characteristic,    but  are   content    to 
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glide  calmly  down  the  stream  of  life,  in  days  of 
trouble  call  forth  the  energies  of  their  nature, 
and  act  with  a  degree  of  hardihood,  enterprise, 
and  self-devotion,  that  to  the  peaceable,  in  quiet 
times,  seems  almost  incredible,  if  not  unnatural. 
Men,  in  the  calamities  of  the  civil  wars,  were 
known  to  act  thus ;  and  even  women,  in  many 
instances,  hesitated  not  to  follow  their  example. 

A  few  days  after  the  affray  in  Tamerton,  one 
evening  the  good  Widow  Raleigh,  having  put 
her  dear  little  Mary  to  bed,  and  seen  her  com- 
posed in  the  sound  and  calm  sleep  of  childhood, 
descended  into  the  lower  apartment  of  her  cot- 
tage, where  she  v»'as  busied  with  some  domestic 
affairs.  This  done,  she  put  on  her  cloak  and 
hood,  sat  down  for  a  while  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude,  and  ever  and  anon  listened  or  went 
to  the  door,  as  if  to  look  out  for  some  one 
she  expected,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  At  length,  on  hearing  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses,  she  suddenly  started  up,  again 
listened,  and  immediately  after  opened  the 
door. 

As  she  did  so,  she  perceived  two  persons,  a 
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man  and  a  woman,  each  mounted  on  horseback  : 
they  were  perfectly  silent ;  and  the  female,  dis- 
mounting, came  direct  into  the  cottage  of 
Mistress  Raleigh.  This  person  was  no  other 
than  the  masked  lady  —  the  same  who  had  acted 
in  so  singular  a  manner  as  the  protectress  of 
El  ford  against  the  cunning  of  Captain  Coleman. 
Ere  the  masked  lady  addressed  the  widow, 
she  spoke  a  few  words  to  her  attendant.  He 
bowed  assent  to  whatever  she  said,  but  did 
not  otherwise  venture  on  any  answer.  What 
followed  was  brief  and  decisive  ;  for  after  a  few 
hurried  sentences  had  passed  between  herself 
and  Mistress  Raleigh  the  latter  took  up  a  large 
cloak,  and  threw  it  over  her  arm  ;  and,  having 
safely  deposited  in  her  pocket  the  key  she 
possessed  of  a  certain  door  that  led  to  the 
church  tower,  she  bade  the  lady  go  forward,  as 
she  was  ready  to  follow. 

Both  left  the  cottage ;  and  the  attendant,  who 
was  an  old  man,  kept  his  seat  on  the  horse, 
whilst  he  led  the  lady's  by  the  bridle,  and  took 
his  stand  at  last  under  the  shadow  of  the  cele- 
brated oak  on  Tamerton  Green.     The  widow 
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and  her  companion  advanced  in  the  path  towards 
the  church  in  profound  silence,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution,  as  if  they  feared  observation; 
yet  they  had  not.  perhaps,  much  cause  to  fear, 
since  long  had  the  quiet  and  simple  inhabitants 
of  Tamerton  sunk  into  repose.  The  moon,  uow 
at  the  full,  was,  however,  a  watcher,  and  looked 
down  in  brightness  on  the  hushed  and  sleeping 
earth.  The  stillness  of  the  hour  was  profound  ; 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  stirring  of  the 
branches  or  the  leaves,  as  the  night  wind  swept 
through  the  tall  elms  and  the  dusky  yews  that 
stood  as  sentinels  on  their  post,  guarding  the 
approach  to  a  spot  so  hallowed,  and  so  lately 
disturbed  by  the  attack  of  the  fanatical  spirits  of 
the  time,  whilst  the  old  tower  of  the  church 
rose,  in  darkened  bulk,  above  every  surrounding 
object,  and  many  a  grave-stone,  or  funeral  me- 
morial of  the  dead,  looked  cold  and  white,  as  it 
lay  in  the  silvery  silence  of  the  moonlight,  en- 
compassed by  dank  weeds  and  long  grass, 
sparkhng  with  night  dew,  and  waving  as  the 
air  became  gently  stirred  by  the  passing  breeze. 
They  had  now  arrived  under  the  deep  shadow 
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of  the  overhanging  trees :  the  masked  lady 
pulled'  her  companion  by  the  sleeve,  and  paused 
a  moment,  as  she  pointed  to  something  dusky 
which  seemed  to  stand,  like  a  human  figure, 
under  the  shade  of  the  church  walls,  in  that 
part  where  the  darkness  was  most  profound. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  whispered  the  widow  in  reply 
to  this  intimation,  "  nothing  but  a  new  grave- 
stone, placed  there  by  the  masons,  who  will 
come  in  the  morning  to  lay  it  down  flat  upon 
the  earth.  There  is  nothing  to  fear,  but,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  lose  no  time;  remember  I  have 
left  my  poor  Mary  alone  in  the  cottage  at  this 
hour  of  the  night ;  I  must  hasten  back  to  her." 

Again  they  advanced:  Mistress  Raleigh  on 
arriving  at  the  church  placed  her  key  in  the 
lock  of  the  chancel  door :  her  companion  shud- 
dered as  she  heard  distinctly  a  deep  moaning 
from  within.  The  door  opened,  and  both  glided 
cautiously  along.  "  Better  let  me  go  forward 
and  apprise  him,"  said  the  widow :  "  the  surprise 
may  be  too  much  for  his  weak  condition.  Re- 
member the  vault  I  told  you  of:  it  lies  open  on 
your  right  hand ;  beware  how  you  pass  it." 

VOL.  II.  p 
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The  masked  lady  followed  her  conductress, 
and  as  she  did  so  a  sense  of  awe,  not  unallied 
to  fear,  stole  over  her  feelings.  The  air  of  the 
church  was  cold,  and  all  was  profoundly  still. 
The  soft  and  chastened  light  of  the  moon 
streamed  through  the  windows,  plainly  showing 
the  havoc  that  had  been  so  lately  made,  as 
many  portions  of  the  beautifully  painted  glass 
appeared  with  large  holes  in  the  midst,  admitting 
the  current  of  air  that  sung  and  whistled  through 
them,  whilst  shattered  fragments  hung  only  by 
the  lead  work,  and  seemed  ready  to  fall  at  every 
gust  that  made  them  tremble  in  its  passage. 
Those  parts  of  the  church  which  received  no 
illumination  from  the  light  of  the  moon  lay 
dusky  and  obscure,  and  not  devoid  of  terror, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  see  who  or  what  might 
be  lurking  in  their  dark  recesses ;  and  a  con- 
cealed lurker  was,  at  this  moment,  a  thing  much 
to  be  feared.  The  great  door  of  the  church  had 
been  injured  by  the  troopers :  it  was  therefore 
possible  (though  Mistress  Raleigh  hoped  not 
probable)  that  some  one  might  steal  in  by  that 
door,  and  hide  himself,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  in 
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the  more  obscure  parts  of  the  building.  She 
whispered  her  thoughts  to  her  companion,  who, 
easily  infected  with  her  terrors,  stood  a  moment 
and  listened :  so  great  is  the  power  of  imagination 
that  she  now  fancied  she  saw  a  moving  shadow 
cross  from  the  remotest  aisle,  and  glide  away 
behind  the  pillars  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church. 
But  no  foot-fall  came  upon  her  ear:  it  must 
then,  she  thought,  be  fancy,  and  again  she 
motioned  to  Mistress  Raleigh  to  lead  on. 

She  did  so,  with  great  caution ;  for  having  no 
light,  and  fearing  the  open  vault,  there  was 
some  danger  in  advancing,  till  the  cloud,  which 
at  this  instant  obscured  the  face  of  the  moon, 
should  have  passed  away,  and  the  full  and  clear 
radiance  of  her  light  might  be  returned  without 
interruption.  At  length  they  stood  before  a  low 
arched  doorway  that  led  into  the  belfry  of  the 
tower :  as  Mistress  Raleigh  gently  opened  the 
portal,  her  companion  perceived  the  rays  of  a 
light  that  was  burning  within.  She  paused  a 
moment  to  look  upon  the  inmate  of  this  cold 
and  dreary  retreat. 

It  was  an  old  man  who  sat  reclining  on  a 
p  2 
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heap  of  straw.  His  beard  was  long  and  grey ; 
his  locks  hanging  disordered  about  his  head. 
The  furrows  of  his  cheek  looked  deep  and  care- 
worn, and  added,  in  appearance,  many  years  to 
his  age.  There  \\  as  a  lofty  and  characteristic 
expression  about  his  face  and  head,  but  an  un- 
natural light  was  in  his  eye,  that  had  in  it  the 
false  fire  and  the  restless  wildness  of  an  unsound 
mind,  or  at  least  of  one  whose  steadiness  of 
purpose,  or  of  thought,  could  not  be  deemed  of 
loner  or  certain  endurance.  A  heavy  sigh  burst 
from  his  bosom  as  Mistress  Raleigh  approached, 
and  said,  in  a  mild  voice,  ''  Thank  Heaven, 
Sir  MarmadukCj  you  are  safe.  I  am  come,  you 
see,  as  I  promised,  and  here  is  with  me  the 
ladv  I  told  you  of,  who  would  have  seen  you  on 
day  of  the  revel,  had  she  dared  do  so  with 
safety  to  yourself" 

Sir  Marmaduke  looked  up,  but  with  that  sort 
of  senseless  gaze,  as  if  he  had  not  fully  under- 
stood the  words  of  Mistress  Raleigh,  and  still 
less  did  he  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  them. 
Bv  the  light  that  burnt  on  an  old  bench,  stand- 
in"-  near,  he  perceived  the  lady  in  the  mask ; 
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he  looked  at  her  a  moment  without  speaking, 
and  then  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

She  saw  the  state  of  his  feelings  by  his  in- 
difference ;  and  approaching,  with  the  kindest 
manner,  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  then 
removed  her  mask,  as  she  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  tremulous  accents  spoke  her  emotion, 
"  My  dear  uncle>  do  you  not  know  me  ?  Look 
upon  me  again." 

He  did  so,  and  exclaimed  in  a  manner  that 
showed  returning  sense  and  feeling,  "  Gertrude 
Copplestone  !  are  you  the  lady  who  feel  an 
interest  for  such  a  poor,  care-worn,  miserable 
old  man  as  I  am  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,''  replied  Gertrude,  as 
she  fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  "  do  not 
speak  thus  :  can  I  ever  forget  you,  who  were  as 
a  second  father  to  me  in  my  childhood,  and 
under  whose  roof  I  received  those  early  lessons 
that  taught  my  mind  on  what  rock  to  rest  my 
hopes  for  safety  in  times  so  stormy  and  so  dan- 
gerous, as  these?  I  am,  I  know  I  am,  the 
daughter  of  one  who  has  not,  alas  !  followed  in 
the  good  path  from  which  you  never  deviated, 
p  3 
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To  him,  as  a  child,  I  owe,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
ever  pay,  all  duty,  all  obedience  that  becomes 
me.  But  there  is  one  duty  still  higher,  that 
which  I  owe  to  God  and  to  my  King.  Gra- 
titude for  benefits  received  is  God's  law,  nor 
will  I  ever  break  it  towards  you  whatever  may 
be  the  consequence.  I  stand  surrounded  by 
perils,  like  the  poor  bark,  that,  driven  amidst 
rocks  and  billows,  scarcely  knows  how  to  steer 
her  course  so  as  to  steer  it  rightly.  But  the 
needle  which  ever  points  in  one  direction  knows 
not  doubt,  no  deviation ;  even  such  is  God's  word, 
and  ever  following  where  that  leads,  I  leave  the 
final  issue  of  my  course  to  Him  who  judges  ac- 
tions by  the  heart,  not  by  their  seeming.  I  know 
in  what  I  do  I  have  to  struggle  with  contrary 
duties,  contrary  feelings  ;  to  reconcile  them  is  a 
task  beyond  my  simple  skill :  but  I  will  struggle 
on ;  and  whilst  I  remember  that  I  am  a  daugh- 
ter, let  me  never  forget  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  the 
living,  to  the  dead  ;  let  me  never  cease  to  remem- 
ber what  I  owe  to  that  cause,  which  every  true 
subject,  every  true  Christian  heart,  must  feel  is  a 
cause  sacred  to  God  and  man  ;  when  his  church. 
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and  his  deputed  majesty  on  earth  lies  wounded, 
bleeding,  reviled,  and  threatened  with  total  de- 
struction by  the  persecution,  the  violence  of 
man." 

Sir  Marmaduke  Eltbrd,  effectually  recalled  to 
consciousness  and  feeling  by  this  emphatic  ad- 
dress, affectionately  embraced  his  niece  :  she  sat 
down  by  him,  held  his  reverend  head  upon  her 
bosom,  and  dropped  tears  as  she  felt  those  which 
fell  from  his  eyes  upon  her  hand.  Mistress 
Raleigh,  delicate  in  her  conduct,  even  as  she 
was  sincere  in  heart,  and  upright  in  all  her 
ways,  was  sensibly  moved  at  witnessing  this 
meeting  between  the  uncle  and  the  niece ;  and, 
unwilling  to  disturb  feelings  she  held  so  sacred, 
stood  aloof,  silent  and  observant,  whilst  they 
spoke  freely  together,  after  an  absence  that  had 
been  spent  in  sorrow  and  in  fear. 

"  Thy  disposition  was  ever  good  and  noble, 
Gertrude,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke ;  "  but  tell 
me,  for  what  purpose  are  you  here  at  such  an 
hour?  I  understood  from  Mistress  Raleigh, 
who  has  more  than  once  concealed  me  during 
these  miserable  times,  that  the  place  I  had 
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chosen  for  my  refuge,  at  the  hut,  was  danger- 
ous.  She  secreted  me  here,  in  the  church 
tower,  a  concealment  where  many  a  godly  di- 
vine has  found  shelter  when  he  had  no  other 
home  to  receive  him,  since  the  cruel  fanatics 
prevailed  in  the  destruction  of  the  church. 
Here  she  has  watched  over  me,  brought  me 
food,  till  some  better  refuge  could  be  pointed 
out  for  me  by  my  son.  Hitherto  he  has  been 
disappointed  ;  for  the  gentlemen  who  are  active 
in  the  cause  of  the  King  fear  to  stir  till  they 
can  act  openly;  and  a  price  is  fixed  on  my 
head,  old  and  grey  as  it  is.  Yet  even  here  I 
have  been  exposed  to  much  danger." 

Mistress  Raleigh  now  spoke.  "  When  I 
proposed  the  church  tower  for  your  conceal- 
ment, Sir  Marmaduke,  I  had  no  idea  that  any 
riot  would  have  taken  place  on  the  Sunday  of 
the  revel.  It  was  a  mercy  you  escaped  on  that 
day,  when  so  many  of  your  enemies  were 
at  hand ;  and  that  you  did  escape  can  only 
have  been  by  the  providence  of  Him  who 
watches  over  all  for  good.  You  were  preserved 
like  the  prophets  of  old,  when  Jezebel  would 
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have  cut  them  off;  but  Obadiah  preserved  them 
by  fifty  in  a  cave  of  the  earth,  and  sent  at  the 
Lord's  command  an  angel  to  v^^atch  over  them 
for  safety." 

"  I  was  concealed,  indeed,  in  the  earth,"  said 
Sir  Marmaduke;  "  for  that  day,  Gertrude, 
Mistress  Raleigh  apprised  me  of  my  danger; 
and  for  some  hours  I  lay  hidden  within  a  vault 
that  had  been  lately  opened  in  this  church  to 
receive  a  new-made  corpse.  The  living  and 
the  dead  found  company  together.  Nay,  do 
not  shudder ;  a  charnel-house  is  a  better  refuge, 
in  these  times,  than  a  prison  at  the  mercy  of 
tyrants.  Oh,  Gertrude,  I  could  live  for  ever 
with  the  dead,  if,  by  so  doing,  I  could  lose  the 
memory  of  one  dreadful  hour  !" 

Gertrude  saw  the  fearful  circumstance  to 
which  his  thoughts  now  reverted ;  and  begged 
him  to  think  of  his  departure,  as  she  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  him  a  place  of  re- 
treat. But  it  would  not  do :  the  chord  had  been 
touched  to  which  all  his  feelings  vibrated,  and 
he  was  not  so  easily  to  be  turned  aside  from 
his  constant  and  melancholy  thoughts, 
p  5 
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"  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "  you  shall  speak  of 
her,  for  you  ever  loved  her,  and  she  was  to 
thee  as  a  mother  in  tenderness  and  care.  Thou 
hast  not  forgotten  her?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Gertrude,  who  now  saw 
that,  probably,  his  feelings  would  be  more 
wounded  by  her  silence  than  if  she  showed 
some  grateful  recollection  of  his  unfortunate 
wife.  "  When  memory  shall  be  no  more,  then 
will  I  forget  her,  but  not  till  then.  She  is  now 
the  companion  of  those  saints  and  angels,  whose 
heavenly  spirits  she  resembled  here  on  earth." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  happy,"  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke :  he  looked  up  as  he  spoke.  "  Oh  that 
man,"  he  continued  with  energy,  —  **  that  man 
could,  through  the  boundless  vault  of  air,  but 
snatch  one  view  of  heaven  !  were  this  body 
but  dissolved,  I  might  even  now  behold  her  as 
a  quiring  seraphim,  whose  offices  of  mercy  lead 
her  sometimes  to  the  earth,  to  hover  round  the 
groaning  spirit  and  the  aching  head,  to  breathe 
into  the  departing  soul  those  sweet  strains  of 
comfort,  whose  holiness  is  from  God,  in  whom 
all  hope  is  centred.     Thinkest  thou,  Gertrude, 
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that  I  may  look  so  to  die  at  last  with  such  a 
vision  about  my  bed  ?" 

"  Alas,  sir,"  said  Gertrude,  "  let  me  beseech 
you  not  to  dwell  on  thoughts  like  these  at  such 
an  hour ;  though  they  should  give  you  comfort 
rather  than  pain.  Your  services  to  your  God, 
your  king,  and  your  country,  must  ever  bid 
you  hope  for  a  happy  end,  for  they  have  been 
most  worthy.  But  think  still,  I  would  implore 
you,  of  those  whose  happiness  so  much  depends 
on  your  safety.  You  may  still  be  called  upon 
to  do  more  service;  think  of  this,  and  let  it 
rouse  your  spirit.  Shake  off  these  vain  and 
hopeless  sorrows,  and  play  the  man ;  for  should 
the  King  be  spared " 

"  True,  true,  Gertrude,"  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke ;  "  but  will  they  spare  him  ?  those  who 
never  spare  ?  The  earth,  the  air,  all  elements ; 
the  furious  beasts  and  the  wild  birds  that  soai 
on  restless  wings,  all,  all  obey  their  Creator ; 
more  than  man  do  they  obey  him.  When 
Israel  wandered  in  the  desert  wilderness,  God 
gave  the  word,  and  the  clouds  sent  forth  a 
harvest ;  for  at  his  bidding  they  dropped  manna 
p  6 
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and  bread  to  feed  his  children.  At  God's  com- 
mand, the  hard  rocks,  chid  by  the  prophet's 
rod,  became  softened,  and  sent  from  their  stern 
bosom  fountains  of  living  waters  to  save  a  thirsty 
land.  At  his  high  word  the  lordly  and  the 
ravening  lion  crouched  at  his  servant's  foot, 
patient  and  sportive  as  the  lamb.  The  ravens 
that  flap  their  wings  at  the  sight  of  carnage  and 
of  death  spread  them  as  the  carrier-dove,  and 
fed  a  prophet  in  obedience  to  their  Maker.  But 
man,  disloyal  man,  if  he  once  rebels,  he  obeys 
no  power  but  that  of  darkness,  whose  emis- 
saries are  his  own  bad  passions.  The  King, 
the  King,  he  is  in  their  hands;  and  they  to 
him  will,  I  fear,  be  as  rocks,  only  in  their  hard- 
ness ;  as  lions,  but  to  tear  from  him  his  life  and 
crown ;  as  ravens,  but  to  dishonour  his  dead 
body  and  his  name.  Yes,  I  will  go  forth  —  I 
will  be  myself;  for  whilst  he  lives  I  may  act  to 
do  him  service :  when  that  is  done,  there  re- 
mains for  me  a  grave,  and  more  welcome  shall 
it  be  than  a  bed  of  down  to  this  old  and  weary 
head." 

"  Such  thoughts   and   feelings,"   said  Ger- 
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trude,  "  are  more  noble  than  to  despair.  Here, 
uncle,  wrap  yourself  in  this  cloak  which  Mis- 
tress Raleigh  has  provided  for  you.  Follow 
me;  old  Anthony,  my  faithful  servant,  waits 
without;  he  holds  horses  for  our  purpose.  We 
must  speedily  mount  them.  Sir  William  Bas- 
tard has  concerted  with  me  a  plan  for  your  re- 
treat. I  am  this  night  to  guide  you  to  a  par- 
ticular spot,  he  has  pointed  out  to  me,  where 
he  will  meet  us.  One  of  his  people  will  return 
with  me  to  Warleigh,  so  that  I  may  be  home 
before  the  sun  is  up,  and  this  night  my  father 
is  from  home.  When  your  life  was  at  stake, 
I  dared  trust  no  one  to  guide  you  but  myself. 
There  was  indeed  a  friend,  who,  though  an 
enemy  to  your  cause,  has  so  much  of  honour  in 
his  temper  that  I  might  have  trusted  him ;  but 
he  has  been  wounded  in  the  arm  in  some  foolish 
quarrel.  Thus,  therefore,  was  I  compelled, 
though  a  woman,  to  act  for  you  in  this  emer- 
gency ;  for  Anthony,  faithful  as  he  is,  is  too 
old,  too  feeble  to  do  you  service  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  moment.  Are  you  ready  ?  it  grows 
late,  we  must  no  longer  stay." 
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Sir  Marmadiike  rose  up,  wrapped  himself  in 
the  large  cloak  Mistress  Raleigh  had  provided, 
and  seemed  collected  in  mind  and  firm  in 
manner,  as,  gratefully  thanking  her  for  all  her 
cares  for  his  safety,  he  bade  her  farewell,  pro- 
mising, if  possible,  that  she  should  hear  of  his 
welfare,  and  that  he  would  never  forget  her 
kindness.  This  ended,  they  all  left  the  church 
in  profound  silence.  Sir  Marmaduke  took  his 
seat  upon  the  horse  that  had  been  ridden  by 
old  Anthony,  and  Gertrude  mounted  her  own, 
charging  her  faithful  servant,  as  she  did  so,  to 
keep  watch  near  a  certain  door  at  Warleigh,  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  admit  her,  as  privately  as 
possible,  on  her  return,  as  she  had  stolen  out 
unknown  to  any  one  but  himself,  after  having 
retired  to  her  own  chamber  for  the  night.  She 
now  bade  farewell  to  Mistress  Raleigh,  who 
hastened  back  to  the  cottage. 

Gertrude  rode  forward  ;  for  every  step  of  the 
way  they  had  to  take  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  her.  Sir  Marmaduke  followed,  and  neither 
spoke,  lest  any  one  should  be  lurking  near  to 
discover  their  retreat.     Whilst  they  thus  rode 
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on,  the  thoughts  of  Gertrude  were  busily  em- 
ployed. She  knew  the  conduct  she  had  of  late 
pursued  (unknown  as  it  was  to  her  father) 
might  be  liable  to  severe  reprehension  :  but  her 
own  heart  acquitted  her  from  the  charge  of 
being  wanting  in  duty  to  him  ;  since,  as  she 
deemed  it,  a  higher  duty,  even  that  she  owed 
to  God,  justified  her  in  what  she  had  done. 
Sir  John  Copplestone  had  not  fully  admitted 
his  daughter  to  share  in  his  counsels  ;  of  his 
more  secret  designs  she  knew  nothing ;  and  of 
those  less  carefully  concealed  she  understood 
but  a  part.  Nevertheless,  from  late  occur- 
rences enough  had  become  obvious  to  a  mind 
of  sound  judgment  and  quick  penetration^  like 
hers,  to  give  her  the  most  serious  alarms. 

She  knew  Reginald  Elford  was  marked  out 
for  the  prey  of  Coleman  :  she  had  learnt  it  by 
a  means  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice  more  explicitly.  She  had  saved  him 
once,  and  hoped  her  cautions  would  put  him 
on  his  guard  for  the  future.  The  dangers  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  were  notorious  ;  for  the  par- 
Han? -^ntary  general,  Ruthen,  who  had  so  busied 
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himself  in  the  west  during  the  late  troubles, 
having  attributed  his  defeat  and  consequent 
flight  from  Saltash  principally  to  the  spirited 
resistance  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  had  sworn  not 
to  spare  him  if  taken  alive ;  but  that  he  would 
shoot  him  on  the  spot,  like  a  dog,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  such  mad  traitors  to  the  Com- 
mons in  the  county.  The  fates  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  at  Colchester  had 
proved  these  summary  judgments  to  be  more 
than  threatenings ;  and  Gertrude,  who  had 
received  information  from  a  quarter  she  ab- 
horred, (because,  unhappily,  she  could  gain  it  by 
no  other  means,)  no  sooner  learnt  her  uncle's 
extreme  danger,  than,  mindful  of  the  gratitude 
she  owed  him,  and  of  that  most  solemn  vow  by 
which  she  had  bound  her  own  soul  to  watch 
over  him  for  safety  in  his  perils,  hastened  to  do 
him  what  service  she  could  at  such  a  crisis. 

In  saving  an  uncle  to  whom  she  was  so 
bound,  and  who  suffered  in  that  cause  for  which 
Gertrude,  had  she  been  a  man,  would  have 
gladly  died,  appeared  to  her  clear  mind  as 
no   want   of  duty   to   her   father.      She   was, 
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indeed,  careful  not  to  commit  her  father;  for 
though  she  entertained  some  dreadful  suspicions 
concerning  his  designs,  she  had  not  dropped  a 
word  of  them  to  any  human  being :  they  were 
lodged  in  her  own  breast,  where  they  caused 
her  fearful  anxieties,  and  rendered  her  more 
than  ever  watchful  of  his  conduct  in  his  least 
action,  and  also  observant  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  about  him,  or  who  frequented 
his  house,  at  such  a  time.  In  an  unguarded 
moment,  Coleman,  when  he  last  waited  on  Sir 
John  Copplestone,  had  dropped  some  words,  not 
designed  for  her  ear,  which  had  given  her  serious 
alarm  for  so  worthy  a  man  as  Sir  Hugh  Piper. 
The  letter  she  had  written  and  sent,  in  so 
mysterious  a  manner,  to  that  gallant  royalist, 
had  been  the  only  means  she  could  devise  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger ;  since  her  sense  of  duty 
would  not  let  her  name  her  father  as  being  a 
party  privy  to  the  transaction,  whatever  she 
feared  might  be  meditated  against  Sir  Hugh. 

Gertrude  felt  throughout  that  she  had  a 
difficult  part  to  sustain:  but  she  determined  to  act 
rightly  and  prudently,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  trust 
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the  result  to  God,  assured  that  all  actions  in  his 
sight  are  judged  with  unerring  wisdom  ;  since 
actions  must  ever  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent  on  circumstances,  but  motives  can 
never  be  mistaken  in  his  view,  as,  when  they  are 
just,  they  rest  on  the  basis  of  fixed  principles, 
and  the  revealed  law^s  of  God  to  man. 

With  such  generous  feelings  of  self-devotion, 
and  such  high  thoughts,  did  Gertrude  now 
conduct  her  uncle  to  meet  Sir  William  Bastard — 
a  loyalist  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  applied 
in  her  extremity  (not  knowing  what  else  to  do) 
to  receive  and  protect  him  from  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  he  stood  ;  since  poor  Mistress 
Raleigh  hourly  feared  he  would  be  detected  in 
his  concealment  in  the  church.  In  happier 
times,  the  young  and  gallant  cavalier  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  at  Warleigh ; 
but  the  civil  wars  had  caused  fearful  divisions 
betw^een  Sir  William  Bastard  and  Sir  John 
Copplestone.  During  certain  negotiations  re- 
specting the  sequestered  royalists.  Sir  William 
(who  had  a  near  kinsman  about  Fairfax)  had 
exposed  a  most  nefarious   transaction,  on  the 
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part  of  Sir  John,  in  levying  fines  on  the 
Cavaliers,  since  his  purpose  had  been  no  other 
than  private  pillage,  under  the  name  of  public 
forfeiture. 

For  this  discovery,  more  than  for  any 
political  difference  in  opinion,  Copplestone  held 
Sir  William  in  the  most  deadly  hatred ;  he  had 
openly  avowed  he  did  so.  Of  late,  however, 
since  his  own  disgusts  taken  against  the  par- 
liament, he  had  shown  no  disinclination  to 
become  reconciled  to  his  enemy.  But  the 
young  cavalier  (though  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
he  had  espoused  he  did  not  entirely  withhold 
himself  from  these  overtures),  nevertheless,  could 
not  be  brought  to  treat  Sir  John  with  the  same 
terms  of  friendship  that  had  once  subsisted 
between  them.  He  rather  treated  him  as  the 
barons  of  old  did  the  free  bands  —  as  persons 
useful  and  necessary  in  their  mercenary  service, 
to  forward  a  good  cause,  but  ever  to  be  watched 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

Gertrude  knew  this ;  and  however  much  she 
might  regret  it,  yet  her  sense  of  justice  would 
not  allow  her  wholly  to  condemn  Sir  William, 
since  she  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  what 
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had  passed  between  that  gentleman  and  her 
father.  The  young  cavalier  had  consented  to 
receive  and  protect  her  uncle ;  but  solely  on  con- 
dition that  his  doing  so  should  not  be  commu- 
nicated to  her  father.  Gertrude  gladly  promised 
secrecy,  since  she  deemed  it  the  safest  plan  for 
all  parties  concerned  in  the  affair ;  and  even  for 
Copplestone,  as  he  could  not,  in  such  a  case,  be 
held  responsible  for  having  contrived  or  abetted 
the  escape  of  a  person  so  obnoxious  to  the 
council  of  state,  as  Sir  Marmaduke  Elford  was 
known  to  be  to  all  the  world.  The  place  of 
rendezvous,  where  her  uncle  was  to  meet  the 
young  cavalier,  had  been  named  by  him :  Sir 
William  had  offered,  would  she  guide  her  uncle 
to  the  spot,  himself  to  escort  her  safe  back  to 
Warleigh  ;  but  this  she  declined  from  motives  of 
maidenly  delicacy  ;  and  only  requested  that  one 
or  two  of  his  most  trusted  followers  miffht  be 
charged  with  that  office,  without  knowing  who 
was  the  lady  committed  to  their  care.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bastard  promised  compliance;  and  Ger- 
trude was  now  on  her  way  to  lead  her  uncle 
towards  the  spot  where  she  hoped  he  would  meet 
his  friend  in  safety. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 

Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh  ; 

Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 

And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue  ; 

Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 

That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 

"What  is  that  spell  that  thus  his  lawless  train 

Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 

What  should  it  be  ?  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  ? 

The  power  of  thought  —  the  magic  of  the  mind. 

Byrox. 

Gertrude  and  Sir  Marmaduke  had,  for  some 
time,  continued  their  way  down  by-roads  and 
unfrequented  paths,  till  at  length  they  came 
into  a  more  open  country  :  a  wild  heath  was 
before  them,  towering  heights  in  the  distance, 
and  gently  swelling  hills  on  either  side.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  heath  they  had  to  pass 
into  a  deep  ravine,  overhung  with  rocks,  that 
led  the  way  into  a  yet  wilder  part  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  a  thick  wood  with 
many  outlets,  one  of  the  latter  being  near  the 
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place   appointed   for   the    rendezvous    by    Sir 
William  Bastard. 

The  scene  which  lay  before  them  was  well 
calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  serious  impres- 
sions at  such  a  time.  The  moonlight  slept 
sweetly  on  the  surrounding  hills ;  but  through 
the  misty  veil  of  night  the  extent  of  the  wild 
heath  was  indefinable,  and  assumed,  therefore, 
a  character  of  importance  and  even  of  grandeur 
which  invariably  belongs  to  objects  whose 
bounds  are  unlimited,  and  whose  outline  is 
obscure.  A  brook  that  rushed  down  from  one 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  skirted  the  road, 
as  it  brawled  on  amid  fragments  of  rock  and 
stones,  sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  moonlight, 
forming  a  lively  contrast  to  the  quiet  and  re- 
posing moorland  scene  around.  The  stars 
shone  in  subdued  splendour  to  that  of  the 
bright  and  full  lustre  of  the  moon,  as  she  rode 
high  and  unclouded  through  a  sea  of  azure 
liorht.  In  the  extreme  distance  arose  the 
heights  of  Dartmoor,  partly  obscured  in  shadow, 
but  their  summits  glittering  and  white,  as  they 
caught   and    reflected    many   a   silvery   beam. 
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The  whole  scene  was  beautiful,  yet  softened 
and  subdued  by  distance  and  the  solemn  shades 
of  night,  even  as  time  and  a  calm  spirit  softens 
and  harmonises  the  past  and  distant  events  of 
human  life,  whose  intensity,  either  of  joy  or  of 
sorrow,  has  been  once  felt  strong  and  clear  as 
the  fervid  suns  of  the  noonday. 

They  soon  reached  the  steep  descent  where 
the  road  wound  through  a  deep  ravine.  Here 
all  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  since  from  the 
height  of  the  overhanging  rocks  and  the  trees 
that  grew,  starting  from  their  interstices  or  bend- 
ing over  their  summits,  the  light  was  wholly  shut 
out,  and  the  wanderers  were  left  to  make  their 
way,  as  well  as  they  could,  through  a  rough, 
uneven  road,  full  of  stones,  that  required  the 
greatest  care  to  pass  it  in  safety.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  best  to  leave  the  horses 
that  were  accustomed  to  such  roads  to  pick 
their  own  way ;  and  Gertrude,  therefore,  slack- 
ened her  rein,  and  recommended  her  uncle  to 
follow  her  example. 

At  length  they  gained  the  extremity  of  the 
defile,    and    turned   into  one  of  those  tliickly 
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wooded,  rocky  valleys  so  picturesque  and  so 
peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  matchless  county  of 
Devon.  Here  again  was  deep  obscurity ;  for 
though,  at  intervals,  a  stream  of  light  shot 
through  some  open  space  in  the  woods,  and 
glittered  on  the  boughs  and  foliage  wet  with 
dew,  or  reposed  on  some  grassy  bank  in  cold- 
ness and  in  silence,  yet  these  cheering  circum- 
stances were  but  partially  found ;  for  the  height 
of  the  forest  trees,  and  their  thick  canopy  of 
leaves,  rendered  the  path,  for  the  greater  part, 
one  of  darkness  or  of  gloom.  The  low  murmur 
and  the  sullen  rush  of  the  wind  (for  it  was  now 
somewhat  risen),  as  it  lingered  among  the  woods, 
had,  at  the  hour  of  night,  a  voice  in  it  more 
than  its  own  :  to  the  fugitive  and  the  wanderer, 
it  spoke  things  of  terror.  Gertrude  felt  this, 
though  not  so  much  for  herself,  as  she  listened, 
fearing  lest  she  might  mistake  its  sounds ;  for 
once  or  twice  she  fancied  she  heard  a  human 
voice,  that  mingled  hoarsely  with  that  of  the 
breeze ;  and  again  she  thought  she  was  de- 
ceived, and  that  her  own  apprehensions  had 
given  her  an  alarm  wholly  unfounded  in  reason. 
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Yet  her  alarms  were  not  diminished,  when 
the  moon  suddenly  became  obscured,  as  a  moun- 
tain mass  of  circling  clouds,  before  white  and 
silvered  by  her  lustre,  passed  over  her  disk, 
showing  themselves  dark,  and  rendering  equally 
so  the  gorgeous  planet ;  even  as  those  stormy 
and  lowering  spirits  of  the  time  displayed  their 
own  dark  character,  as  they  cast  into  their 
shadows  the  majesty  of  England's  king.  They 
were  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wood ;  black 
rocks  started  wildly  up  in  every  direction ;  the 
winds  moaned  amid  them,  and  the  rush  of  a 
struggling  and  foaming  stream  broke  the  silence 
of  night  in  a  voice  of  tumult  and  of  anger. 
The  path  still  lay  before  them,  but  the  eye 
could  not  penetrate  its  obscurity :  the  heart  of 
Gertrude  beat  with  apprehension,  for  her  ear 
could  now  alone  watch  for  any  just  cause  of 
alarm. 

Alarm  was,  indeed,  at  hand,  and  became 
visible  even  to  the  eye ;  for,  on  the  road  turn- 
ing abruptly  round  the  base  of  one  of  those 
giant  masses  of  rock  before  noticed,  the  whole 
of  its  interior  side  was  distinctly  seen,  illumined 
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by  the  red  glare  of  a  bright  and  burning  torch. 
Before  Gertrude  could  speak,  before  she  could 
even  turn  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  some  old  trees  that  lay 
around,  seemed  suddenly  to  live  and  move,  for 
each  gave  up  a  ruffian,  who,  starting  on  his 
feet,  sprung  upon  the  travellers,  as  if  eager  to 
make  them  a  prey. 

All  resistance  was  vain  :  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  yield  to  a  destiny  that  seemed 
inevitable.  Gertrude  knew  this :  she  neither 
uttered  cry  nor  word  ;  but  instantly  dismount- 
ing, at  the  command  of  one  who  appeared  to 
be  a  leader  of  this  savage  crew,  implored  him, 
in  a  few  but  emphatic  terms,  to  show  mercy 
to  herself  and  to  her  aged  companion.  Sir 
Marmaduke  was  forced  from  his  horse,  as  he 
madly  attempted  to  draw  his  weapon,  and  was 
instantly  deprived  of  his  arms.  Gertrude  looked 
up  at  the  man  who  had  made  her  prisoner, 
and  shuddered  as  she  beheld  him.  She  had 
good  cause  to  do  so,  for  surely  a  more  ferocious 
or  uncouth  fellow  had  never  met  the  eye  of 
woman.     Now,  therefore,  to  view  him,  in  such 
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a  time  and  place,  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
fill  her  heart  with  dismay.  We  must  here 
pause  a  moment  to  say  something  of  him  and 
his  associates. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  have  ever 
chanced  to  see  Rembrant's  famous  picture,  en- 
titled "  Le  Prisonnier  en  Colere,"  they  will  be 
able  to  form  a  much  better  idea  of  the  for- 
midable figure  who  now  stood  before  Gertrude 
than  we  can  convey  by  any  description,  since 
he  much  resembled  that  ferocious  figure  in  his 
cell.  He  was  tall  and  stout  as  Hercules ;  his 
countenance  was  swarthy  as  that  of  a  mountain 
bandit  in  Italian  story.  His  hair  was  black, 
matted,  and  curly ;  it  hung  long  and  wild  about 
his  head,  and  down  his  back.  His  throat  was 
thick  and  bare,  the  face  broad,  and  the  fore- 
head high,  yet  the  brows  hung  dark  and  lower- 
ing over  a  large,  coal  black  eye,  full  of  fire. 
The  somewhat  broad  mouth  showed  a  marked 
and  confirmed  character :  thick  mustachios  were 
on  the  upper  lip ;  and  the  chin  was  fringed  by 
a  short,  rough  beard,  not  unlike  the  bristles  on 
a  boar's  back, 

Q  2 
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The  expression  that  gave  life  and  animation 
to  features  such  as  we  have  described  was  that 
of  ferocity  so  absolute,  so  determined,  that  to 
look  upon  the  man  and  to  feel  uncertain  about 
the  character  of  his  mind  was  a  thing  impos- 
sible; to  have  done  so  would  have  been  an 
offence  to  him,  so  much  did  he  value  himself 
upon  that  stern  and  reckless  daring  that  had 
procured  for  him  a  reputation  which  was  at 
once  the  aim  and  the  glory  of  his  life. 

He  wore  a  steel  morion  upon  his  head;  a 
leather  coat  that  hung  as  low  as  the  knees  but- 
toned down  the  front,  and  had  once  been  buff, 
but  was  now  stained,  not  with  the  variation 
of  each  soil  only,  but  of  each  element  also ;  for, 
on  his  back,  it  had  literally  passed  through  fire 
and  water  in  the  course  of  his  wild  and  adven- 
turous career:  it  was  girded  round  the  waist, 
and  his  belt  sustained  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a 
long  dagger,  each  of  rare  value,  and  of  the 
finest  workmanship ;  for  his  weapons  were  his 
pride.  A  dark  russet  cloak  hung  over  one 
arm,  and  fell  down  his  back.  He  wore  boots, 
heavy  with  high  out-spreading  tops,  like  those 
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Still  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  period.  His 
steps  were  strides,  and  he  never  fixed  his  foot 
upon  the  earth  but  with  that  firm,  bold  stand, 
as  if  he  would  command  it. 

Such  was  the  figure  before  whom  Gertrude 
Copplestone  now  stood  trembling  with  fear,  as 
she  heard  her  uncle  (to  whom  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed  seemed  to  have  re- 
stored the  most  perfect  self-possession)  ask,  in 
a  high  and  indignant  tone,  "  for  what  purpose 
he  and  the  lady  who  was  in  his  company  had 
been  stopped  and  detained  in  so  lawless  a 
manner?"  This  demand  was  answered  by  a 
wild  and  stormy  laugh  that  burst  from  the 
leader  as  he  said,  "  Our  laws  are  our  own; 
and,  may  be,  they  are  nothing  worse  than  those 
now  current  on  English  ground;  for  we  use 
power  when  we  gain  it,  and  that  to  our  own 
purpose.  Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you? 
Speak,  have  you  money  ?  Yield,  at  a  word ;  I 
never  ask  twice." 

"  1  have  a  purse,"  said  Gertrude,  "  take  it, 
take  all  I  have ;  here,  too,  is  a  jewel ;  trust  me, 
it  is  of  value.  Take  it,  and  if  you  have  mercy 
8  3 
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let  us  go.  Oh,  if  you  are  men,  if  you  have 
ever  known  better  nurture  and  better  fortunes 
than  those  which  now  seem  to  be  your  portion, 
I  would  beseech  you  to  show  pity  to  this  aged 
gentleman,  and  to  me  a  hapless  woman." 

"  You  have  disarmed  me,"  said  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  fearlessly ;  "  you  have  overborne  me 
by  numbers,  else  would  I  not  yield  thus:  I 
would  show  you  that,  old  as  I  am,  I  can  yet 
struggle  for  my  liberty,  and  die  rather  than 
yield  it.  For  this  lady,  if  you  are  men,  if  you 
have  one  feeling  of  humanity  left  among  ye, 
harm  her  not,  since  she  is  self-devoted,  and 
risked  her  life  this  night  to  preserve  mine." 

"  Say,  who  are  you?"  cried  the  leader,  in  a 
voice  of  command ;  "  may  be  we  are  not  the 
ruffians  you  seem  to  think  us.  There  are 
worse  men  than  ourselves  in  the  world,  as  times 
go  now  in  England,  who  yet  bear  a  better 
fame.  Once  more,  I  command  you  speak,  and 
palter  not  with  us ;  for  if  you  do,  be  it  at  your 
own  peril  —  your  name?" 

Gertrude  turned  an  expressive  eye  upon  her 
uncle,  as  if  to  warn  him  not  to  betray  himself; 
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her  heart  was  full  of  fearful  forebodings.  Nor 
was  it  without  cause :  amid  the  deep  solitude  of 
the  forest,  encompassed  by  dark  rocks,  the  red 
glare  of  the  torch  (its  light  struggling  with  the 
surrounding  shadows)  showed  her  every  object 
of  terror ;  yet  even  these  were  seen  but  imper- 
fectly through  the  twilight  of  gloom  that  hung 
around.  She  gazed  in  silence  on  the  wild  and 
savage  crew,  in  whose  hard  features  and  athletic 
forms  there  lurked  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
will  to  do  deeds  of  violence  and  evil. 

The  stern,  the  sonorous,  and  deep  voice  of 
the  leader,  as  he  spoke  the  law  of  his  mind  in 
accents  of  command  —  his  figure  which,  to  her 
eye,  in  these  terrible  moments,  seemed  to  swell 
gigantic  as  it  rose  amid  the  darkness  before 
her,  —  all,  all  alarmed  her;  and  Gertrude,  high- 
minded  and  resolute  as  she  was  in  moral  cou- 
rage, felt  at  this  dreadful  crisis  a  sense  of  fear 
so  overwhelming,  that  she  could  not  speak  her 
feelings,  except  in  the  hurried  glance  of  cau- 
tion she  now  cast  upon  her  uncle,  to  warn  him 
not  to  sacrifice  himself  by  giving  up  his  name  — 
a  name  that  might  prompt  some  one  of  tlie  des- 
Q  4- 
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perate  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  to  sell 
his  Hfe  to  his  enemies,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proffered  reward  for  his  detection. 

But  it  was  one  feature  of  Sir  Marmaduke's 
character,  perhaps  of  his  infirmity,  on  all  occa- 
sions to  glory  in  that  name  which  had  descended 
to  him  unsullied  from  his  fathers,  and  which 
had  now  only  become  branded  by  the  loyalty 
and  honour  of  his  own  deeds.  He,  therefore, 
regardless  of  all  danger,  replied,  without  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  "  I  am  Marmaduke  Elford, 
old  and  ruined,  but  still  the  same  as  when  in 
my  person  I  represented  the  power  as  well  as 
the  honours  of  an  ancient  house.  You  may 
have  heard  of  such  a  man." 

*'  I  have,"  said  the  leader  :  "  answer  me.  Are 
you  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Elford,  who,  when  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  that  cruel  and  rapacious 
general,  had  doomed  brave  John  Gubbins  to 
die  without  law  or  justice,  offered  to  redeem  his 
life,  and  struggled  to  the  last  in  the  attempt  to 
save  him  from  a  death  that  was  no  better  than 
an  act  of  murder  ?  Are  you  that  man  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke ;  "  and 
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though  I  could  not  prevail  with  Grenville  to 
spare  that  unhappy  and  misled  man,  yet  I  did 
prevail  with  him  to  spare  his  youngest  son,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time  with 
his  father." 

The  leader  on  hearing  this  turned  round  to 
one  who  stood  near  him.  "  Here,  boy,"  he 
cried,  "  here,  Ralph  Gubbins,  kneel,  and  thank 
thy  deliverer.  It  is  Sir  Marmaduke  Elford 
who  stands  before  thee.  I  thought  I  knew  him 
at  the  first  glance.  Come  forward,  boy,  and 
honour  his  grey  hairs." 

A  youth,  half  naked,  and  of  a  half  savage  ap- 
pearance, with  matted  hair,  and  wild,  fierce 
black  eyes,  now  advanced,  held  out  his  hand  to 
Sir  Marmaduke,  and  said,  "  Thanks,  noble 
sir,  but  not  for  myself;  may  be  had  I  been 
hanged  when  you  saved  me,  I  had  only  jumped 
the  cart  a  year  or  or  so  before  my  time ;  for  a 
wise  woman  told  me  that  father  and  I  should 
both  stretch  hemp  before  we  were  ourselves 
stretched  in  a  coffin ;  and  father  did  so.  But 
I  do  thank  you,"  continued  the  savage  boy,  as 
he  shook  Sir  Marmaduke's  arm  to  the  shoulder- 
2  5 
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blade  in  the  hearty  grasp  he  gave  his  hand, — "  I 
do  thank  you  that  you  did  all  man  could  do  to 
get  him  off.  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  tell  me  your 
enemy,  and  I  will  show  you  I  am  not,  if  a  well- 
aimed  shot,  or  a  stab  can  despatch  him." 

"  My  enemies  are  not  one  alone,  but  many," 
said  Sir  Marmaduke ;  "  and  as  you  know  so 
well  who  I  am,  you  must  also  know  for  whose 
cause  I  have  fought,  bled,  and  suffered,  and 
for  whose  sake  a  price  is  now  set  upon  my 
head.  I  fear  not  that  you  would  take  it  to  be- 
tray me." 

"  Not  were  we  hungry  as  empty  wolves," 
said  the  leader.  "  We  live  free,  but  not  with- 
out honour.  Our  word  passed  to  spare,  or  to 
take  life,  is  never  broken.  It  is  I  who  say  so ; 
you  may  know  me  better  before  we  part.  Here, 
boys,"  he  cried  to  his  people,  "  we  are  all  of 
one  feeling,  one  faith.  Nay,  Sir  Marmaduke, 
start  not,  we  are  not  infidels.  We  have  some 
religion  amongst  us.  You  here  stand  surrounded 
by  a  people  known  far  and  near,  though  branded 
and  persecuted  for  it.  W^e  are  the  papist  Gub- 
bins  —  that  hunted  tribe,  who  have  turned  on 
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our  pursuers,  and  hitherto  defied  them.  Know 
you  this  emblem  ?  "  He  showed  a  small  gold 
cross  that  was  suspended  from  his  neck. 

"  It  was  this,"  continued  the  leader,  "  this 
that  first  made  us  a  mark  of  prey  to  the  fa- 
natical puritans :  Grenville,  the  loyalist,  that 
debauched  traitor  to  the  King,  —  for  he  was  a 
traitor,  since  by  an  evil  life  he  betrayed  his 
cause,  —  he  came  next  upon  us,  and  persecuted 
us,  under  pretext  of  our  being  papists,  but  in 
truth  to  possess  himself  of  our  wealth.  But  we 
still  live  free,  though  desperately,  and  so  we 
will  live  till  fate  turns  the  tables." 

**  I  know  all  your  sad  story,"  said  Sir  Mar- 
maduke ;  "  and  though  I  pitied  your  misfor- 
tunes in  the  first  instance,  yet  I  cannot  applaud 
your  present  mode  of  life.  I  would  have  bold- 
spirited  men,  like  yourselves,  employed  in  brave 
deeds,  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles." 

"  And  for  such  a  cause,"  said  the  leader, 
"  we  would  spare  nor  toil  nor  blood.  To 
Charles  Stuart  are  we  sworn.  But  who  is  yon- 
der lady  in  your  company  ?  She  looks  pale  and 
frighted,  who  is  she?" 

Q  6 
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"  My  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cop- 
plestone.  Do  her  no  harm,  for  she  is  worthy 
of  all  honour." 

**  Then  is  the  blood  of  her  mother  stronger 
in  her  heart  than  that  of  her  father,"  said  the 
captain.  "  She  needs  fear  nothing  from  us. 
Why  is  she  this  night  in  your  company  ?" 

"  To  save  me  from  the  power  of  my  enemies," 
said  Sir  Marmaduke,  "  she  this  night  rode 
forth  with  me  to  meet  the  gallant  Sir  William 
Bastard,  who  promised  to  receive  me,  and  give 
me  shelter." 

"  Then  are  we  well  met,  indeed,"  replied  the 
outlaw ;  "  for  but  now  we  have  learnt  by  some 
of  our  stragglers,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
bold  part  Sir  William  had  taken  against  the 
troopers  at  Tamerton  revel  he  has  this  night 
had  so  fierce  a  struggle  with  some  of  them,  who 
in  revenge  beset  his  house,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  shut  himself  up  in  it,  and  to  defend  it 
with  all  his  people :  had  he  stirred  forth  he 
would  have  been  a  dead  man  or  a  prisoner. 
We  are  friends  to  Sir  William,  for  he  is  a  gal- 
lant royalist :  had  our  numbers  been  sufficient. 
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we  would  have  rescued  him.  But  our  men  in- 
habit the  glen  of  Lidford  as  their  home,  and  we 
are  but  a  wandering  few,  here  waiting  for  the 
morning  to  return  to  them.  It  was  impossible 
we  could  this  night  rally  our  forces  in  time  to 
do  him  service,  since  most  of  us  are  out  upon 
the  moors." 

Sir  Marmaduke  and  Gertrude  betrayed  con- 
siderable emotion  at  hearing  this  account,  and 
both  spoke  in  a  manner  that  showed  their  anxiety 
for  Sir  William. 

*'  Fear  not  for  him,"  said  the  leader  ;  "  it  is 
but  a  transient  alarm.  Sir  William,  I  will  war- 
rant, can  find  a  way  to  help  himself,  for  his 
house  is  strong  in  its  defences,  and  he  is  young 
and  brave.  Yet  this  fray  will  fix  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy  upon  him,  and  will  render  his  dwell- 
ing no  place  of  safety  for  you,  Sir  Marma- 
duke." 

"  I  know  not  where  to  go,"  replied  Sir  Mar- 
maduke ;  "  I  have  been  hunted  like  a  deer  from 
every  covert  of  safety.  Any  shelter  of  rock  or 
wood  would  be  welcome  to  me,  so  I  could  there 
rest  till  the  hour  arrives  to  call  on  me  for  some 
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better   purpose  than   that   of  skulking   like  a 
coward  to  save  my  old  life  from  danger." 

"  You  will  live,  I  hope,  to  end  it  nobly,"  said 
the  leader;  "  and  since  such  is  your  distress,  I 
will  preserve  you.  I  know  a  hiding  place  that 
would  conceal  you  though  Cromwell  and  all  his 
dogs  were  at  your  heels — yet  we  must  not  seek 
it  in  darkness.  Rest  here  till  morning  dawns, 
and  I  and  some  of  my  people  will  conduct  you 
to  it  with  all  caution.  And  this  boy,  whose  life 
you  saved,  shall  there  supply  you  with  daily 
food,  till  you  may  leave  your  hiding-place  for 
action.     Will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  Most  gladly,"  replied  Sir  Marmaduke ; 
"  and  as  we  journey  on  I  will  instruct  you  where 
to  find  my  son,  so  that  you  may  warn  him  of 
my  retreat." 

"  Agreed,"  cried  the  leader ;  "  and  for  this 
lady — what  can  we  do  for  her?" 

**  I  must  return  homeward,"  said  Gertrude, 
timidly  ;  "  if  I  am  missed  in  the  morning  it  will 
awaken  suspicion.  I  came  in  the  hope  to  save 
my  uncle :  I  came  hither  as  his  guide  to  meet 
Sir  William  Bastard ;  but  I  came  in  secret." 
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**  I  understand  you,"  said  the  outlaw ;  "  you 
came  without  the  knowledge  of  Sir  John  Cop- 
plestone.  Many  a  maiden  deceives  her  father 
for  a  worse  purpose.  Lady,  I  may  not  restore 
you  this  purse  ;  since  I  pledge  you  my  honour, 
and  I  have  honour,  though  it  squares  not  always 
with  arbitrary  laws,  that  the  contents  of  this 
purse  shall  buy  comforts  for  your  uncle  in  his 
wants  and  his  concealment.  The  jewel  I  return 
to  you.  My  friend  here"  (he  pointed  to  one 
of  his  followers  as  he  spoke),  "  he  shall  see  you 
safe  back  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Warleigh.  You 
must  ride  forward  with  him  on  the  instant,  since 
I  could  not  venture  his  safety,  even  to  do  you 
service,  in  the  broad  eye  of  day.  Fear  not ;  I 
will  stake  my  life  for  it,  you  are  safe." 

The  outlaw  spoke  this  in  a  frank,  open  man- 
ner, and  with  as  much  kindness  as  one  so  rude 
could  express  in  his  discourse.  Gertrude,  under 
circumstances  thus  desperate,  could  do  nothing 
but  accept  the  proffered  conduct,  and  she  en- 
deavoured to  do  so  with  a  good  grace.  She 
thanked  him  warmly,  though  in  a  low  and  timid 
voice ;  and  taking  a  kind  farewell  of  her  uncle, 
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begged  his  blessing  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  He 
gave  it  as  he  folded  her  in  his  embrace.  She 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  Stay,  lady,"  said  the  leader ;  "  I  have  yet 
a  word  more  to  sav  to  vou  :  I  have  bethouojht 
me  of  a  service  I  may  do  to  one  who,  if  report 
speaks  truth,  is  dear  to  you.  There  needs  no 
blush,  since  it  is  no  disgrace  to  hold  dear  an 
honourable  gentleman ;  we  have  intelligence  of 
the  world,  though  we  live  at  war  with  it.  We 
hear  much  by  our  friends,  who  busy  themselves 
to  learn  what  passes  in  the  families  hereabouts. 
You  know  well  Sir  WilUam  Bastard  ? " 

"  She  does,"  replied  Sir  Marmaduke  :  "  and 
by  her  influence  was  Sir  William  this  night  to 
have  given  me  shelter,  could  he  have  performed 
his  promise." 

"  Sir  William,  I  fear,  will,  after  this  night's 
brawl,  never  be  left  in  peace,"  said  the  outlaw : 
*•  some  plan,  we  have  heard  from  good  au- 
thority, for  our  spies  never  fail  us, —  some  deep 
laid  plan  is  in  agitation  for  his  destruction, 
should  he  escape  his  present  danger.  I  might, 
perhaps,  could  I  know  of  it  in  time,  do  much 
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to  assist  him  and  the  royal  cause."  He  looked 
on  Gertrude  as  he  spoke  with  a  peculiar  ear- 
nestness. "  Lady,  take  this  cross  of  gold  "  (he 
drew  it  forth  from  his  bosom  as  he  spoke) ;  "  it 
is  my  token  ;  it  was  my  father's.  Keep  it,  and 
should  your  own  safety,  or  that  of  Sir  William 
Bastard,  need  the  support  of  a  powerful  arm  in 
any  day  of  necessity,  send  but  that,  by  a  sure, 
a  faithful  messenger  to  the  glen  of  Lidford,  bid 
him  give  the  token  into  no  other  hand  than  that 
of  Roger  Rowle,  and  he  swears  to  obey  the 
summons  ;  at  any  time,  through  any  danger,  he 
swears  to  do  so,  if  you  but  name  the  place.  It 
is  from  Roger  Rowle  himself  you  now  receive 
the  token." 

At  hearing  this  name,  so  formidable  in  its 
day,  (for  Roger  Rowle,  as  bold  as  he  was  brave, 
was  the  Robin  Hood  of  Devon  in  the  times  of 
Charles  the  First,)  Gertrude  could  not  suppress 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  as  she  took  from  his 
hand  the  cross,  conscious  how  high  a  mark  of 
favour  it  was  when  coming  from  such  a  quarter. 
Sir  Marmaduke  Elford  remembered,  however 
lawless  might  now  be  the  life  of  this  extraor- 
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dinary  person,  he  had  once  gallantly  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  King's  cause ;  and  that,  during 
such  service,  hehad  shovv^n,  in  the  midst  of  many 
wild  and  desperate  acts,  a  generosity  and  spirit 
of  self-devotion,  that  made  his  after-life  to  be 
regretted,  if  not  pitied,  by  all  who  honoured 
loyalty  and  brave  deeds. 

Gertrude  took  the  token  with  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, and  declared,  should  necessity 
compel  her,  in  these  fearful  times,  to  remember 
the  promise  she  had  just  received  from  the  giver, 
she  would  not  hesitate  to  avail  herself  of  it.  Sir 
Marmaduke,  ever  honest  and  sincere,  could  not 
help  expressing  his  regrets  that  one  who  had 
been  so  good  a  soldier  in  the  royal  cause  should 
now  pursue  a  manner  of  life  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  civil  order,  and  dangerous  to  himself. 

Roger  Rowle  took  no  offence  at  the  freedom 
of  this  remark  :  on  the  contrary,  he  laughed  at 
hearing  it,  laughed  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  to 
himself,  that  it  became  a  common  saying  in 
the  country,  to  express  any  thing  that  would 
frighten  another,  "  It  will  scare  you  like  the 
laugh  of  Roger  Rowle."     He  exulted  in  his 
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wild  career,  and  never  spoke  of  it  but  with 
that  energy  which  was  so  striking  a  feature  in 
the  genius  of  this  ill-directed  but  remarkable 
man,  —  a  genius  that,  had  it  never  erred,  would 
have  made  him  great ;  but,  as  it  was,  served 
only  as  an  example  to  mislead  minds  less  strong, 
and,  originally,  less  generous,  than  his  own. 
Notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of  his  appearance, 
there  was  something  of  grandeur  in  his  air  and 
manner,  as,  throwing  abroad  his  arms,  he  pointed 
to  the  rocks  under  which  he  stood,  and  replied 
to  Sir  Marmaduke's  remarks  on  himself  and 
his  followers. 

"  We  are  as  the  winds,"  said  Roger  Rowle ; 
<*  own  no  authority,  but  rush  wildly  where  we 
list.  The  woods  are  our  tents  that  ring  to  the 
loud  horn.  These  rocks  are  our  fortresses, 
they  will  outstand  a  siege,  for  old  time  hath 
not  shaken  them.  The  storm  makes  our  music, 
it  will  out-roll  the  drum ;  and  the  piping  wind 
screams  in  the  ear  more  shrilly  than  the  fife : 
for  our  artillery,  it  is  the  thunder-rolling  tem- 
pest that  stirs  us  on  with  its  deep  peals  as  we 
arm  us  for  the  field.'* 
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Gertrude  looked  upon  him  with  silent  wonder, 
not  unallied  to  awe,  as  she  listened  to  the  full 
intonations  of  his  voice,  whilst  he  expatiated  on 
a  theme  in  which  he  found  delight. 

He  thus  continued :  — "  I  have  been  a  soldier : 
I  am  still  such ;  for  in  what  does  my  life  differ 
from  the  lives  of  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  warfare  and  to  conquest  ?  We  love  battle  as 
well  as  they  do ;  our  danger  is  no  less,  and  we 
know  no  silken  time  of  peace.  Day  and  night 
our  skulls  keep  on  their  iron  casings ;  our  swords 
breed  no  rust,  for  our  safety  lies  in  action  ;  and 
our  lives  are  more  honourable  than  those  of 
your  state  thieves,  bold,  blood-spilling  rebels, 
who  make  sport  with  a  king's  crown,  and  build 
their  fortunes  on  a  nation's  ruin.  We  are  free 
dwellers  on  the  earth,  though  we  have  not  a  roof 
we  can  call  our  own  to  cover  our  heads  in  time 
of  need." 

"  A  hard  lot,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  "  one 
that  has  no  respite  from  labour,  and  must  be  full 
of  guilt ;  it  can  have  no  honour,  no  pleasures." 

"No  pleasures!"  exclaimed  Roger  Rowle. 
"  Ohj  it  has  many ;  and  honour,  too,  is  ours,  for 
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we  can  do  generous  acts  to  requite  a  friend,  as 
well  as  just  ones  to  requite  an  enemy.  And 
sweet  is  the  bread  we  win  through  toil  and 
danger.  We  can  banquet,  too,  after  a  hard 
day's  labour — banquet  like  kings  and  nobles  in 
hall.  A  lusty  cup  of  brown  ale  makes  glad  our 
hearts,  or  a  bowl  of  wine,  as  we  pledge  a  health 
to  the  King,  and  look  on  its  brim,  sparkling 
like  the  rubies  in  his  crown  royal.  We  follow 
the  chase  for  our  pastime,  rouse  up  the  an- 
tlered  deer,  and  make  him  fly  as  the  cloud 
does  before  the  winds ;  the  wild  echoes  ring 
his  knell  in  answer  to  the  hunter's  horn.  These 
are  our  pleasures,  and  they  are  manly,  more 
free  and  spirit-stirring  than  the  idle  life  of  a 
court,  or  the  wily  progress  of  some  cunning 
politician  who  plots  only  for  himself,  careless  of 
whatever  may  befall  others,  so  long  as  he  wins 
by  it." 

He  now  turned  to  Gertrude.  "  Lady,  your 
guide  waits  your  pleasure.  1  will  assist  you  to 
mount  your  horse :  fear  not,  for  the  youth  is 
tried  and  faithful."  Gertrude  took  a  last  fare- 
well of  her    uncle;    thanked   the  enthusiastic 
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leader  for  his  generosity,  and  wishing  him  better 
times,  and  a  happier  mode  of  life,  departed,  in  a 
state  of  mind  so  filled  with  wonder,  anxiety,  and 
surprise,  that  she  scarcely  seemed  conscious  of 
the  road  over  which  she  passed  on  her  return. 
Her  way  was  not  long,  though  rugged ;  for  the 
young  man,  who  was  her  conductor,  knew  well 
every  dell,  path,  or  dingle  in  the  country,  and 
he  now  guided  her  to  Warleigh  by  a  shorter 
road  than  that  by  which  she  had  quitted  it.  Old 
Anthony,  observant  of  her  commands,  had  left 
open  the  gates,  and  onarriving  without  them, 
the  young  outlaw  took  his  leave :  he  returned 
on  foot,  for  the  horse  he  had  ridden  was  the 
same  on  which  Sir  Marmaduke  had  escaped 
but  a  few  hours  before.  Gertrude  made  the 
signal  agreed  upon  to  give  notice  to  Anthony 
of  her  return  :  he  opened  the  house  door,  took 
the  bridle  of  her  horse  as  she  dismounted, 
and  then  led  both  animals  back  to  their  stable. 
His  young  mistress  retired  to  her  chamber, 
without  her  absence  having  been  made  known 
to  any  living  creature  excepting  the  old  and 
faithful  house  steward. 
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And  that  huge  pile  (from  some  abyss 
Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung) 
Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendant  rocks 
Confines  the  shrill-voiced  whirlwind,  round  and  round 
,    Eddying  within  its  vast  circumference. 

Wordsworth. 

We  now  return  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Elford.  — 
The  ruddy  tints  of  early  day  were  no  sooner 
seen  breaking  in  the  east,  and  touching  with 
trembling  light  the  summits  of  rock,  wood,  or 
cliff,  than  Roger  Rowle,  attended  by  Ralph 
Gubbins,  and  a  few  of  his  most  trusted  followers, 
prepared  to  set  out  with  Sir  Marmaduke  to 
conduct  him  to  his  destined  place  of  conceal- 
ment. He  had  endeavoured  during  the  inter- 
mediate space  of  time  to  take  such  rest  and 
refreshment  as  the  outlaws  could  afford  him  in 
their  rude  retreat;  and  he  now  rose  with  that 
air  of  thoughtfulness  and  melancholy  which'was 
habitual  to  him,  excepting  in  moments  when  his 
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mind  became  roused  by  a  sense  of  danger,  or 
the  poignant  stings  of  fancied  remorse,  for  a 
calamity  in  which  he  had  acted  an  unfortunate 
but  an  involuntary  part. 

Roger  Rowle  led  on ;  and  after  passing  over 
a  vi^ild  country,  by  devious  tracks,  at  length  en- 
tered a  road,  at  the  bend  of  which  was  seen  a 
view  of  Sheepstor,  with  its  majestic  and  table 
summit.  From  the  spot  where  the  outlaw  and 
Sir  Marmaduke  now  stood,  it  appeared  peering 
immediately  above  a  bridge  almost  covered 
with  ivy.  The  banks  of  the  rivulet  beneath 
were  fringed  with  willows,  and  beyond  the  ivied 
arch  was  seen  the  tops  of  some  lofty  trees 
waving  their  branches  over  the  roofs  of  the 
cottages  that  were  visible  between  them. 

The  party  advanced ;  and  having  passed  with 
the  utmost  caution  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
village,  at  length  began  to  scale  the  mountainous 
acclivity.  As  they  rose  so  did  the  tor  seem  to 
rise  with  them,  and  to  grow  more  and  more 
imposing  at  every  step.  For  some  way  up  grass 
was  seen  growing  on  its  sides,  though  the  earth 
beneath  was  nothing  but  a  very  slight  covering 
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from  decayed  vegetable  matter  on  a  substratum 
of  granite.  Beyond  and  about  the  summit 
(whence  the  tor  shelves  downward  to  its  base  in 
a  bold  and  sweeping  line  of  some  hundred  feet) 
all  was  totally  bare  and  rugged,  presenting  its 
granite  front,  and  being  alone  diversified  by 
wild,  uncouth  forms,  here  and  there  studded 
with  the  mosses  and  lichen  that  cling  to  its  sur- 
face. The  view  commanded  by  this  elevation 
was  indeed  magnificent. 

In  the  valley  below,  the  little  tower  of  the 
village  church  (to  which  this  eminence  gave  its 
name)  formed  a  pleasing  object  as  it  was  seen 
surrounded  by  the  humble  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  affording,  as  they  did,  that  indication  of 
social  life,  which  served  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  solitary  and  somewhat  desolate  feelings  these 
rugged  rocks  were  calculated  to  inspire  in  the 
mind  of  the  wanderer  who  strays  amidst  their 
heights.  To  the  west  an  extensive  horizon  un- 
folded its  blue  and  mellowing  tints,  tinged  with 
the  roseate  hues  of  the  morning  light.  The 
north  presented  a  scene  of  grandeur  now  sublime 
in  its  effect.     There  arose  tors  of  rock,  bold, 
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lofty,  and  imposing  in  their  character,  each 
wearing  on  its  head  a  granite  crown  that  looked 
golden  and  glittering  as  it  caught  the  beams  of 
the  rising  sun. 

All  around  was  wild  and  desolate :  the  party 
now  made  their  way  amid  a  labyrinth  of  rocks  ; 
enormous  fragments  lay  tossed  in  every  direction; 
above,  below,  about,  were  seen  piled  mass  on 
mass,  tower  on  tower ;  several  in  heaps  with 
pointed  tops  like  pyramids,  others  flat  and  square 
in  their  shapes,  some  on  their  sides  and  many 
upright,  presenting  their  acute  angles  in  a 
manner  that  brought  to  mind  a  petrified  sea  of 
rising  breakers  in  a  storm.  Of  these  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  that  extended  all  the 
way  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  tor,  which, 
flat  or  table  formed,  rushed  downward  pre- 
cipitously at  its  farthest  extremity  towards  the 
west. 

Roger  Rowle  now  waved   his   hand   as  he 
bade  Sir  Marmaduke  follow  him. 

"  Whither  lead  you?"  he  asked. 

"  Yonder,"  replied  the  outlaw,  pointing  to  a 
small  cleft  or  fissure  in  a  rock,  overhung  by 
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another,  somewhat  like  a  penthouse;  it  was 
seen  peering  amidst  the  masses  of  granite 
that  still  seemed  to  rise  far  above  their 
heads. 

"  It  is  there  you  must  lie  hidden,"  continued 
Roger  Rowle :  "  think  you  Cromwell's  knaves 
will  ever  track  you  there,  where  the  lark  or  the 
swallow  makes  his  fliorht?" 

D 

"  There  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Marmaduke,  who 
paused  with  wonder  at  the  sight  of  the  fearful 
and  dangerous  retreat  to  which  the  outlaw  was 
now  leading  him.  "  There  !  it  is  a  place  fit, 
indeed,  for  the  birds  of  the  air  to  build  their 
nests  in,  but  not  a  shelter  for  man :  how  can  I 
find  food  or  aid  in  such  a  spot  as  that  is?" 

"  Oh,  well  enough,"  said  Roger  Rowle,  "  I 
lived  there  for  a  month;"  and  he  added  in  a 
lower  voice,  as  a  grim  smile  passed  over  his 
swart  features,  "  I  lived  there  scathless,  when  a 
whole  troop  were  searching  the  country,  far 
and  near,  to  find  me  out,  after  I  had  avenged 
myself  on  the  murderer  of  John  Gubbins;  and 
I  did  so  without  waiting  till  law  and  jury  gave 
life  for  life.  Ralph,  the  lad  there,  who  can 
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scale  a  rock  like  a  goat  or  a  monkey,  he  brought 
me  food ;  and  he  shall  now  do  the  like  for  you. 
Come,  Sir  Marmaduke,  never  fear.  Give  me 
your  hand;  we  will  soon  teach  you  to  be  a 
cragsman." 

With  extreme  difficulty,  by  using  the  utmost 
caution  of  eye,  foot,  and  hand,  now  springing 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  now  clinging  firmly 
to  one  portion  ere  he  advanced  to  another, 
Roger  Rowle  led  on,  assisting,  encouraging, 
and  guiding  Sir  Marmaduke,  till  they  had  so 
far  gained  the  destined  point  as  to  stand  on  a 
flat  slab  of  rock,  forming  a  sort  of  platform, 
before  that  which  presented  the  fissure  or 
mouth  of  the  narrow  cell  destined  to  be  as  a 
prison  of  security  to  Sir  Marmaduke  against 
his  enemies. 

"  We  are  now,"  said  the  outlaw,  "  standing 
before  the  door  of  the  pixies'  house ;  for  so  is 
this  cave  called  by  the  few  shepherds  to  whom 
it  was  known,  ere  they  were  scared  away  from 
these  heights  by  Grenville's  men  driving  off 
their  flocks.  The  cell  is  considered  the  haunt 
of  invisible  beings  :  you  will  hear  them  at  work 
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the  moment  you  enter ;  but  they  are  never 
seen.  An  old  shepherd,  who  loved  not  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  nor  his  troopers,  first  pointed 
it  out  to  me,  and  bade  me,  as  I  valued  good 
luck  or  quiet  nights,  to  drop  a  pin  as  an  offering 
to  the  pixie  who  makes  this  cave  her  haunt, 
else  would  she  torment  me  ever  after.*  Come, 
Sir  Marmaduke,  I  will  show  you  the  way.  You 
must  here  play  the  part  of  a  young  aspirant 
with  fcrtuncj  bend  ere  you  rise  —  thus.'*  So 
saying,  the  outlaw  stooped  his  body,  and  not 
without  difficulty  passed  through  the  narrow 
and  low  fissure  which  formed  the  mouth  of  the 
lonely  cell. 

Sir  Marmaduke  followed  his  example,  and 
speedily  found  himself  within  a  small  cave  com- 
posed of  two  rocks  resting  in  a  slanting  position 
against  another  in  a  perpendicular  station :  the 
cavity  was  singularly  regular,  and  had  some- 
what the  form  of  a  little  hovel.  A  rock  served 
for  a  seat,   and  the  posture  of  sitting  was  the 

*  This  superstitious  offering  to  the  pixies  is  still  observed 
by  the  peasantry  who  venture  on  a  visit  to  the  lofty  cave  at 
Sheepstor. 
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only  one  in  which  the  inhabitant  of  such  a 
narrow  prison  could  find  himself  at  ease.  To 
stand  upright  was  impossible,  since  it  was  only 
about  five  feet  in  height,  and  six  in  length ; 
and  both  Sir  Marmaduke  and  his  guide  were 
tall  men.  They  were  compelled  to  rest  on  the 
rocky  seat  which  nature  had  provided  for  such 
accommodation. 

"Do  you  hear  those  sounds?"  said  Roger 
Rowle.     "  Listen." 

Sir  Marmaduke  did  so,  and  distinctly  heard 
a  noise  resembling  that  of  the  constant  dripping 
of  water  into  a  brazen  vessel. 

"  It  is  water  falling,  drop  by  drop,"  said  the 
outlaw :  "  but  whence  it  comes,  or  where  it 
may  be,  is  unknown ;  for  no  water  runs  amidst 
these  rocks,  and  winter  and  summer,  flood  or 
drought,  that  sound  never  ceases  nor  varies : 
it  is  ever  the  same.*  Yet  I  will  warrant,  be 
this  cell  haunted  by  pixie  or  fiend,  they  harm 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  circumstance  occasioned  the 
cave  to  be  considered  the  haunt  of  invisible  beings ;  hence  is  it 
called  by  the  country  people  the  pixies*  house.  The  pixies  are 
3  race  of  fairies,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  Saxon 
times. 
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you  not,  and  will  prove  better  company  than 
Fairfax  or  Cromwell  will  find  for  you  in  Lid- 
ford  Castle,  or  in  the  old  iron-bound  dungeons 
of  Rougemont  at  Exeter.  Here  I  leave  you  for 
awhile." 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  ?"  said  Elford. 

"  Oh  yes,"  continued  Roger  Rowle,  "  and 
here  is  somewhat  for  you  that  you  will  find  ne- 
cessary." He  drew  forth  a  small  wallet  from 
under  his  cloak  as  he  spoke.  "  It  is  your  am- 
munition to  keep  hunger  and  thirst  from  rebel- 
ling, till  I  can  send  in  a  fresh  supply  for  your 
little  garrison.  Ralph  shall  bring  you  more, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  your  comfort ;  and 
here  is  your  bandog  for  you  :  it  will  make 
others  howl  louder  than  its  own  bark,  for  it 
bites  truly  and  sharply.  Take  the  pistol,  and 
here  is  charge  of  powder  and  lead  more  than 
sufficient.  Keep  watch,  and  use  your  arms,  if 
needs  must,  but  not  without  great  necessity, 
lest  it  give  the  alarm.  Is  there  aught  else  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  Say  the  word,  and  if  a  friend  can 
serve  you,  Roger  Rowle  lacks  not  the  will." 

"You  will  remember,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
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"  where  I  told  you  this  morning  my  son  might 
be  heard  of,  so  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
place  of  my  retreat.  Tell  him,  when  the  hour 
comes  for  action,  I  am  ready  for  it.  Bid  him 
not  fail  to  seek  me  here  in  person,  that  I  may 
be  assured  of  the  summons." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  replied  the  outlaw;  "  and  if 
my  people  can  aid  your  enterprise,  you  may 
command  Roger  Rowle  and  his  wild  boys  of 
the  glen.  Farewell,  Sir  Marmaduke,'the  sun  is 
up,  and  suits  not  those  who  walk  most  by 
nights :  I  must  away,  for  I  have  much  to  do  ere 
he  circles  to  the  west.  Farewell,  and  fear  not, 
for  you  will  find  us  faithful." 

So  saying,  the  outlaw  quitted  the  lonely  and 
narrow  cave,  leaving  Elford  in  safety  from  his 
enemies,  but  in  a  solitude  so  desolately  mi- 
serable, that  it  seemed  more  calculated  to  foster 
that  unhappy  melancholy  to  which  his  mind 
was  so  often  a  prey,  than  to  rouse  up  or  sus- 
tain his  better  spirit,  for  the  enterprise  in  which 
he  hoped  to  play  so  prominent  a  part.  In  this 
solitude  we  must  for  the  present  leave  him, 
whilst  we  say  a  few  words  respecting   Roger 
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Rowle  and  his  gang,  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  befriended  in  his  hour  of  need.* 
This,  however,  demands  another  chapter. 

*  Tradition  says,  that  the  loyalist,  Elford,  who  was  so  long 
concealed  in  the  pixies'  house  at  Sheepstor,  to  avoid  the  pursuit 
of  Cromwell's  emissaries,  had  a  talent  for  the  art  of  design  ; 
and  that  whilst  so  hidden,  he  amused  himself  by  painting  the 
walls  of  his  narrow  cell.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  spot 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  gave  some  account  of  it, 
averred,  that  in  his  time  these  paintings  were  "  very  fresh  ;  " 
and  that  the  country  people  had  many  superstitious  notions 
about  the  little  cave.  The  writer  of  these  pages,  a  few  months 
since,  also  attempted  to  visit  its  interior,  but  found  the  danger, 
as  well  as  the  difficulty,  so  great,  that  she  was  compelled  to  be 
content  with  viewing  the  mouth  of  the  cave  from  a  point  of 
rock  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  entrance.  She  has, 
therefore,  in  the  description  given  above,  availed  herself  of  an 
account  of  it  written  by  her  husband,  after  he  had  visited  the 
solitary  cavern  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  No  trace  of  the 
paintings  then  remained. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

One  sole  desire,  one  passion  now  remains. 
To  keep  life's  fever  still  within  his  veins  — 
Vengeance  !  dire  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who  cast 
O'er  him  and  all  he  loved  that  ruinous  blast  j 
For  this  he  still  lives  on,  careless  of  all 
The  wreaths  that  glory  on  his  path  let  fall ; 
For  this  alone  exists  —  like  lightning  fire 
To  speed  one  bolt  of  vengeance,  and  expire ! 

MoORK» 

Though  the  followers  of  Roger  Rowle,  at  the 
time  we  introduce  them  to  the  reader,  assuredly 
deserved  no  other  name  than  that  of  banditti, 
yet,  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  not  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  pity,  since  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  persecution,  had  driven  them  into  distress ; 
and  afterwards,  rendered  desperate  by  the  want 
of  that  mercy  which,  if  timely  shown,  might 
have  reclaimed  them,  they  became  confirmed  in 
their  errors,  till,  totally  hardened  by  repeated 
acts  of  violence  and  aggression,  they  were  both 
hunted  and  dreaded  by  all  the  country  around. 
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To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  sort  of  persecution 
under  which  these  men  had  suffered,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  we  should  here  say  some- 
thing of  the  person  whose  abuse  of  the  powers 
vested  in  his  hands  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
driven  them  to  despair.  This  person  was  Ge- 
neral Sir  Richard  Grenville,  a  character  not 
more  known  for  his  boldness  in  action  than  for 
his  carelessness  in  securing,  by  a  prudent  con- 
duct, any  advantages  he  might  have  gained  by 
his  successes  in  the  field. 

The  courage  and  virtues  of  his  illustrious 
brother,  Sir  Bevil  Grenville  (who  was  killed  at 
Landsdown  fight),  for  awhile  caused  Sir  Richard's 
misconduct  to  be  viewed  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary indulgence,  till,  at  length,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  pass  over  his  frequent  abuses  of  it 
without  chastisement  as  well  as  reprehension. 
Sir  Richard  had  married  one  of  the  richest 
widows  of  quality  in  the  west  (Lady  Howard 
of  Tavistock) ;  and  as  his  wife's  fortune,  which 
he  squandered  as  far  as  he  had  the  power  to  do 
so,  diminished,  so  did  his  regard  for  her,  till, 
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at  last,  he  drove  her  from  him  by  insult  and 
cruelty. 

Under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  First  Sir 

Richard  rose  in  command,  and  was  appointed 

to  carry  on  the  blockade  of  Plymouth,  and  for 

some  time  chiefly  conducted  the  King's  affairs  in 

the  west ;  but  so  ill  did  he  conduct  them,  by 

his  selfishness,  violence,  fraud,  and  debauchery, 

that  he  was,  in  fact,  instrumental  to  their  ruin. 

A  very  few  instances  will  suffice  to   show  the 

man.     Sir  Richard  not  only  appropriated  to  his 

own  use  immense  sums  of  money  raised  to  carry 

on  the  war,  but  committed  such  acts  of  tyranny 

on  individuals  for  his  own  profit,  that  a  formal 

complaint  was  made  against  him  to  the  council. 

It  was  proved,  amongst  his  other  acts,  that  one 

Brabant,  an  attorney  (who  had  conducted  his 

wife's  cause  against  him  in  the  courts  of  law), 

having  occasion  to  pass  through  Sir  Richard's 

quarters,    from    fear    disguised    himself    in    a 

montero  cap  and  cloak.     Sir  Richard,  however, 

suspecting  who  it  was,  seized  and  hanged  his 

wife's  luckless  lawyer  on  the  spot,  without  judge 

or  jury,  on  the  pretext  that  his  disguise  was  an 
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evidence  of  his  being  a  spy  and  an  enemy  to  the 
Kinor. 

It  was  also  proved  that  he  stocked  his  own 
grounds  with  such  cattle  as  he  drove  off  the 
lands  of  the  disaffected ;  and  would  frequently 
send  out  illegal  and  vexatious  warrants  to  seize 
persons,  wholly  innocent,  as  suspected  rebels, 
having,  in  doing  so,  an  eye  to  their  property  and 
estates.  Or  if  any  one  failed  in  his  attendance 
at  the  posse  comUatus,  (which,  whilst  sheriff  of 
Devon,  he  frequently  summoned  for  no  purpose 
but  that  of  exacting  the  penalty  of  defaulters,) 
he  would  send  a  party  of  troopers  to  drive  their 
cattle,  and  seize  upon  their  goods  or  persons,  as 
it  might  best  suit  his  purpose.  And  if  these 
luckless  wights  chanced  to  be  farmers  of 
substance,  they  thought  themselves  well  off  by 
being  suffered  to  give  up  their  cattle  only,  as  a 
ransom  for  their  own  persons. 

One  great  scene  of  Grenville's  cruelty  gave 
rise  to  a  proverb  that  to  this  day  is  current  in 
the  west.  It  was  his  common  practice  to 
commit  many  honest  men  of  property  to  Lidford 
Castle,  on  the  slightest  cause  of  suspicion,  and 
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often  for  no  cause  at  all,  and  there  would  he 
suffer  them  to  lie  in  misery  till  they  redeemed 
their  persons  with  their  gold ;  whence  comes 
the  saying,  on  any  arbitrary  or  unjust  procedure, 
it  is  Lidford  law,  Browne,  the  author  of 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  happening  to  visit  his 
friend,  Colonel  Halls,  who  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  committal  in 
Lidford  Castle,  about  the  year  1644,  thus 
wrote :  — 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lidford  law, 
How  in  the  man  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after. 
At  first  I  wonder'd  at  it  much  ; 
But  since  1  find  the  matter  such, 

As  it  deserves  no  laughter. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville's  quarrels  with  his 
colleague  in  command,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  were 
exceedingly  curious.  Berkeley  he  hated,  and 
evinced  towards  him  a  spirit  of  malice  and 
enmity  that  nothing  could  appease,  for  no  other 
injury  than  that  Sir  John  had  appointed  the 
constables  of  the  hundreds  to  show,  by  their 
accounts,     the    sums    with    which    they    had 
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supplied  Sir  Richard  for  the  public  service  of 
the  King.  To  resent  this  aiFront,  Grenville 
actually  caused  a  paper,  of  the  most  injurious 
kind  to  the  reputation  of  Berkeley,  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches  of  Devon,  compelHng  the 
clergy  to  do  so,  in  the  face  of  their  congregations, 
by  bringing  an  armed  force  within  the  sacred 
walls.  Sir  Richard's  men  also  were  so  insolent 
and  brutal  in  their  conduct,  that  many  of  the 
yeomanry  and  peasants  joined  the  parliament 
party,  from  the  fear  of  falling  into  the  power  of 
these  troopers,  who  committed  every  sort  of 
outrage  in  the  King's  name,  and  with  the  full 
sanction  of  their  base  and  tyrannical  com- 
mander. 

We  now  return  to  the  Gubbins's.  One  of 
their  family  had  been  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  his 
trade  was  so  considerable,  that,  during  some 
years  of  industry,  he  had  amassed  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  enable  him  not  only  to  provide  for 
his  own  offspring  (who  were  in  number  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters,)  but  also  to  assist  his 
poor  kindred  to  the  third  and  fourth  degree,  so 
that,  like  a  Scotch  clan,  the  Gubbins's  of  Devon 
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were  a  combined  and  powerful  family  amongst 
the  yeomanry  of  the  county.  They  were  all,  to 
a  man,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  King  Charles, 
and  some  of  them  had  served  him  in  more  than 
one  action. 

During  a  short  interval  of  truce,  whilst  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  and  his  army  were  expending 
their  time  in  idleness,  and  disgracing  the  royal 
cause,  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  one  of 
his  officers  deceived  and  inveigled  the  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Gubbins,  a  beautiful  girl 
seventeen  years  old.  Incensed  at  the  outrage, 
with  all  the  honest  indignation  of  a  father, 
John  Gubbins,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
discover  where  she  was  concealed  by  her 
seducer,  appealed  to  the  General  for  redress. 
Far  from  awarding  it,  the  officer  who  had  stolen 
the  girl  received  support  and  countenance  from 
the  General,  and  a  new  act  of  cruelty,  was 
practised  on  the  unhappy  complainant ;  for  the 
seducer  whispered  in  Sir  Richard's  ear  that 
Gubbins  was  a  papist,  and  that  on  such  ground, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  his  having  neglected  to 
send  his  sons  to  attend  the  last  muster  of  the 
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posse  comitatus  he  might  bring  a  charge  against 
him,  and  even  lay  hold  of  him,  since  he  was 
known  to  be  a  wealthy  yeoman,  and  very  able 
to  pay  a  large  ransom  for  his  liberty. 

This  hint  sufficed :  the  Gubbins's  were  im- 
prisoned in  Lidford  Castle,  and  the  betrayer 
triumphed  in  his  crime;  and  thus  commenced 
a  dispute  which,  like  some  act  of  oppression 
under  the  barons  of  old,  led  the  way  to  a  pro- 
longed and  dan<^erous  warfare,  in  which  even 
blood  was  shed  on  either  side,  by  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty,  in  the  quarrel. 

The  outrage  committed  on  John  Gubbins 
roused  the  spirit  of  his  tribe,  for  so  might  his 
numerous  kindred  be  called ;  and  Roger  Rowle, 
a  young  man  of  a  wild  life  but  of  great  talents, 
who  had  acted  as  a  volunteer  for  the  King's 
cause,  determined  to  avenge  him.  Roger  had 
been  a  rejected,  and  was  still  a  passionate,  ad- 
mirer of  Gubbins's  beautiful  daughter;  and 
thinking,  perhaps,  his  courage  would  act  on  her 
mind  hereafter,  and  induce  her  to  receive  him, 
he  projected,  and  actually  executed,  the  most 
daring  scheme  for  her  father's  deliverance  from 
bondage. 
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Roger  Rowle  was  bold,  enterprising,  and 
active;  and  having  so  managed  matters  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Gubbins's  consented  to  be  led 
by  him  on  a  concerted  plan  and  day,  (when  it 
was  known  Sir  Richard  would  be  absent,  and 
Lidford  Castle  but  thinly  manned,)  these  hardy 
yeomen  of  Devon  actually  took  the  castle  by 
surprise,  delivered  the  Gubbins's,  father  and 
sons,  and  freed  all  the  prisoners  who  would 
consent  to  join  with  them.  After  this  wild  ad- 
venture, they  dared  not  return  immediately  to 
their  homes,  but  became  a  strongly  armed  band, 
wandering  about  the  country,  and  living  some- 
times near  Brentor,  at  others  amid  the  rocks  of 
Dartmoor,  and  frequently,  when  pressed  by  an 
enemy,  within  the  glen  of  Lidford.  Not  a  cave, 
not  a  forest,  not  a  rock,  nor  a  nook  of  conceal- 
ment, but  it  became  to  them  a  place  of  occasional 
refuge  or  shelter ;  and  though  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  instantly  sequestered  whatever  little 
property  or  cattle  they  had  left  behind  them  in 
their  flight,  nevertheless  so  active  were  these 
men,  that  for  a  long  time  they  set  at  defiance  all 
his  attempts  to  secure  them. 
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At  last  John  Gubbins  the  elder  was  taken ; 
when,  to  consummate  the  injuries  by  which  he 
had  suffered,  the  miserable  father  was  hanged 
on  a  summary  judgment  by  command  of  that 
very  officer  who  had  seduced  his  daughter;  and, 
if  report  spoke  truth,  within  sight  of  the  very 
house  in  which  she  was  still  kept  as  a  prisoner 
by  her  base  paramour.  This  last  act  completed 
the  ruin  and  confirmed  the  wild  and  lawless  life 
of  the  tribe ;  for  Roger  Rowle,  who  was  also  a 
papist,  swore  by  the  blessed  virgin  of  heaven 
that  he  would  never  yield  nor  desist  from  his 
revenge,  till  it  became  as  signal  as  the  crimes  of 
his  enemies. 

In  obedience  to  this  vow,  he  once  more  took 
the  lead ;  the  Gubbins's  followed  him,  one  and 
all,  and  their  first  act  was  to  waylay  the  seducer 
of  the  daughter,  the  murderer  of  the  father,  and 
to  shoot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  A  large 
reward  was  now  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  Roger  Rowle,  or  of  any  of  his  gang ;  but  it 
was  unavailing :  no  man  betrayed  him ;  and  he 
was  often  active  in  assisting  the  distressed  and 
fugitive  loyalists  in  these  dangerous  wars.     For 
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some  time  Roger  and  his  people  lived  within 
the  bounds  of  his  wild  vow,  seeking  revenge 
more  than  plunder ;  but  all  their  present  means 
gone,  and  no  mercy  being  held  out  to  them 
would  they  surrender,  they  were  compelled  by 
stern  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  robbery  and 
plunder,  and,  in  fact,  to  become  no  better  than 
an  organised  banditti  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Rowle ;  his  genius  having  procured  for 
him  the  honour  of  being  chosen  their  leader. 

His  hardihood,  his  success,  the  devotion  of 
his  people  to  his  service,  soon  rendered  him  as 
terrible  in  the  glen  of  Lidford,  or  on  the  wilds 
of  Dartmoor,  as  ever  Robin  Hood  and  his  bands 
might  have  been  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood  at  the 
time  when  merry  England  was  half  peopled  by 
thieves.  An  old  writer,  who  speaks  of  the 
Gubbins's  in  a  note  on  Camden,  calls  them  ^'  a 
rude  tribe,  a  very  Scythian  people  ; "  and  Browne 
the  poet  has  given  celebrity  to  Roger  Rowle  in 
the  following  couplets  :  — 

And  near  hereto  's  the  Gubbins*  cave, 
A  people  that  no  knowledge  have 

Of  law,  of  God,  or  man  ; 
Who  've  lawless  lived,  of  manners  rude, 

All  savage  in  a  den. 
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By  whom,  if  any  pass  that  way, 
He  dares  not  the  least  time  to  stay  ; 

For  presently  they  howl ; 
Upon  which  signal  they  do  muster, 
Their  naked  forces  in  a  cluster. 

Led  forth  by  Roger  Rowle. 

The  cave  alluded  to  above  was  in  the  glen  of 
Lidford,  the  usual  haunt  of  the  Gubbins's ;  but 
they  often  straggled  from  home,  and  made  all 
wild  retreats  their  own  wherever  they  could 
hope  to  find  security,  or  a  convenient  spot  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  plunder  and  rapine.  Some- 
times, if  their  enemies  were  numerous,  they  fled 
before  a  hot  pursuit,  though  far  more  frequently 
v/ould  they  face  about  and  meet  it;  for  they 
were  generally  victorious,  their  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  giving  them  those  ad- 
vantages of  fighting  under  cover  of  an  ambush 
of  trees  or  of  rocks,  a  mode  of  warfare  that 
could  not  so  readily  be  practised  by  their  op- 
ponents. 

Such  were  the  people  into  whose  hands  for- 
tune had  now  thrown  Sir  Marmaduke  Elford  : 
he  had  Roger  Rowle's  word  for  his  safety, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of 
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that  leader  never  to  break  his  word.  Indeed, 
he  vakied  himself  much  both  upon  his  honour 
and  his  religion,  though  the  latter  consisted  in 
nothing  more  than  the  observance  of  a  few 
outward  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  which  he  had  been  educated  with 
more  care  than  his  present  condition  of  life 
would  induce  most  men  to  suspect.  He  had 
likewise  been  a  traveller,  and  was  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  customs  and  habits  of 
polished  society,  though  he  had  taken  pains  to 
adopt  his  manners  to  those  of  his  rude  associates, 
who  now  looked  up  to  him  with  the  reverence 
and  obedience  due  to  a  lawful  and  absolute 
prince. 

Such  was  Roger  Rowle;  and  thus  much  of 
the  story  of  this  "  very  Scythian  people  "  have 
we  found  it  necessary  to  give  for  the  information 
of  our  readers,  who,  we  trust,  have  not  been 
uninterested  in  the  extraordinary  fortunes  of 
such  a  singular  tribe.  The  writer  of  these  pages 
has  been  assured  that  within  the  last  century 
several  of  their  descendants  (who  still  bore  their 
uncouth  name  the  Gubbins's)  lived  near  Brentor, 
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and  retained  the  rude  and  even  savage  character 
of  their  ancestors.  For  the  present  we  must 
leave  them,  and  turn  to  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent subject  connected  with  our  narrative. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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